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SHE WOULD BE A GOVERNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Nothing to hold itself is strong, 
Bat all things like a river 
Boll along, and swirl along, 
And bubble along for ever I " 

Professor Blackie. 

I, Genevieve Fitzgerald, spinster, at present residing 
in the insignificant village of Linacre, Leicestershire, have 
this day attained my sixteenth year. 

My birthday has been made memorable by a lecture of 
unusual length and severity, which I received from my 
dear good friend Miss Barrett. 

It was addressed to me over the low hedge which 
separates her strip of garden ffom ours ; it was called 
forth by what she denominated my " rough play " with 
Fitz. Poor old fellow, he rather distracted my attention 
from her words by the unwonted sagacity of his de- 
meanor, as he sat wagging his tail when he caught my 
eye, appearing to listen, not very respectfully however, 
for he was slowly winking both eyes, as if to say : — " We 
must have our play for all this." 

Miss Barrett commenced by calling my attention to the 
grave fact, that at sixteen I am no longer a child. 

"Indeed," continued she, " in appearance you are 
almost a woman." 
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" I cannot help growing tall/' grumbled I, sotto voce. 

"And you should remember, dear Genevieve, — I do 
not say it despondently, but with thoughtfulness, — that 
you are the only child of your widowed mother. You 
are not wanting in sense or discretion ; and yet, at times, 
you are as foolish as little Julia Waldron, as rough as 
Fitz. Now, for your friend Julia there is the excuse 
that she is two years your junior ; and that, besides 
having the uncommon gift of genius, she has the folly of 
genius also. But as for you, common sense is your charac- 
teristic, when you please to allow it fair play. As you never 
reach the cleverness of Julia, is it not then shameful to 
fall below her in childishness ? Indeed, I hardly know 
how to deal with your faults; I can only account for 
your frivolity at times by attributing it to the extreme 
facility of your temper, which makes you submissive for 
the moment to whomever you happen to be with." 

Miss Barrett was not looking very austere when she 
denounced these my faults ; possibly, however, her severity 
might have been softened by the soothing influence of the 
roses, myrtle, and carnations, through the perfume of 
which her words were wafted to me ; bo I ventured to 
make this defence for myself : — 

"Does not my facility of temper also make me 
thoughtful with you, industrious with mamma, and very 
persevering with Mr. Waldron ; may not, then, a little 
childishness with Julia, and an occasional romp with poor 
Ktz be forgiven?" 

" No, my dear ! " replied Miss Barrett ; "it cannot be 
pardoned in one who is preparing for the most arduous 
career in life a young woman can pursue, that of a 
teacher ; a governess should not only be a very good, but 
also a very discreet person." 
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"Well, I have really been called precise and old- 
fashioned ; and Julia says I am far too neat and orderly." 

"Julia is no judge of such matters," rejoined Miss 
Barrett, angrily ; " she is shamefully untidy." 

" But, then, she has no mother," I remarked. 

Miss Barrett sighed, and merely said, " That is true." 

She remained silent for some time ; the mention of 
Julia's dead mother always oppresses her with renewed 
grie£ At length she spoke again : 

" I have a present for you, Genevieve, lying on my 
parlour table ; come and see it." 

Miss Barrett then went slowly towards the house, 
leaning on her crutch and stick ; so I had ample time to 
run round from our garden to hers, and to be quite ready 
to take the place of her stick in aiding her to walk before 
she got so far as the steps in front of the glass door which 
leads into her parlour. I placed her hand on my shoulder, 
and carried her stick for her, as I had so often done 
before. 

" Genevieve, your shoulder will soon be too high for 
my hand to reach in this way. Our old friends die or 
leave us, and our young ones grow beyond our reach, 
both in body and mind." 

" Not in mind ; oh no, dear Miss Barrett ! " I replied 
quickly. " When I fancy myself as wise as you, I shall 
be foolish indeed." 

She smiled, and, turning round, kissed me on the 
cheek. 

When we got into the dear old room, Miss Barrett put 
into my hands a great thick book, strongly bound, which 
I found to contain merely blank paper, ruled and num- 
bered to the extent of three hundred pages. 

" As a remedy for your lightheadedness, Genevieve, I 
b 2 
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have procured this volume for you. In it you must keep 
a journal of how you spend your time, to the end«that, 
on looking back upon it henceforward, you may compare 
yourself with yourself at different periods, and mark 
where you improve, where you may fall short. It will 
also materially refresh your recollection of past years. If 
you are faithful to yourself, you will soon find the benefit 
of keeping this record regularly from day to day." 

I thanked the good dear lady for her gift, and promised 
it should be made to serve the purpose she intended : 
that is, to make me more reflective and steady. 

I shall henceforth look out sharply for my faults ; it 
will not do, indeed, for me to be indulgent to my own, 
when I shall soon have to correct those of others ; if I 
am true to myself, I may say with Shakspeare, " I cannot 
then be false to any man." 

On looking back to the days of my childhood, I am 
suddenly struck with an uncomfortable conviction that 
I know very little about the history of my family, 
or indeed of my own antecedents in any way. My 
earliest recollections are of living with my father and 
mother in a cottage, perched up among rocks on the 
wild, beautiful shores of Clew Bay, on the west coast 
of Ireland. 

My mother never refers to the past, nor ever speaks 
of the ancient race to which I belong ; but I remember 
my father with a mixture of fear and love, — feelings 
I can never separate in my thoughts of him. He was a 
true soldier in appearance. I recollect a half-witted 
lad who frequented our house at Clew Bay, who always 
addressed him as " My noble general " — and the appella- 
tion suited him well. Yet he died a poor captain in a 
regiment of foot. He was stationed, I believe, at Clev 
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Bay, to assist the coast-guard, and watch over the Excise ; 
both of which duties, I suppose, he found irksome, for 
he was at that time, I remember, unhappy and irritable. 

When I look back to myself, it is with a kind of 
wonder. It seems to me as if I had undergone such 
a change in my character and feelings that, at times, 
I almost fancy it must have been some other little girl 
who was called " Jerry " then. 

Former times and places rise vividly before me now, 
as, seated in the recess of the deep window of our little 
sitting-room at Linacre, the soft summer wind breathes 
gently on my face, scented with the fragrant flowers of 
our little garden ; but my thoughts are filled with the 
grandeur of the scenery at Clew Bay, — how solemnly 
calm it sometimes appeared, and then how awfully its 
waters raged during storms ! 

I was a strange, lonely child ; a living mystery to my 
nurse Hester, and an apple of discord to my parents. My 
days were usually monotonous enough ; I played with 
our great dog, — he was a young thing then, — and I 
roamed along the beach at the foot of the rock where 
we lived, or I followed my childish pursuits beside my 
mother's chair. But whatever I was about, I was liable 
to be startled from my childish occupations and fancies 
by the discord that surrounded me, and which revealed 
even to my juvenile apprehension glimpses of the world 
of care and sorrow in which mj elders lived. 

At last one evening came, — and how strongly that even- 
ing is impressed on my memory ! — it was wild and stormy; 
scarcely. yet dark, but just when day and night seemed 
struggling against each other in the heavens. Now, the 
thick black clouds gathered closely together, and it looked 
like night ; then, they were rent asunder, and a clear light 
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-with the redness left by the setting sun, showed it was 
evening still. But the rough waves beat with an angry 
surge against the rock on which we lived. I had crept 
out of our parlour window, and was standing on the high 
terrace looking towards the sea, when I heard my poor 
Hester's voice conjuring me in an anxious whisper not 
to kill my sick mother by breaking her heart at my wild 
ways. 

" Come here, nurse darling !* I whispered in reply ; " the 
birds are crying just as if they were sorry for something." 

" What, the gulls ! " said Hester, contemptuously. 

" One of them gave just such a cry this moment, nurse, 
as I should do if I fell off the rock here." 

Hester, taking hold of me, hastily exclaimed : 

" Come away, child ; you frighten me by only naming 
such a thing." 

" Tell me," said I, not heeding her alarm, " what would 
happen if I fell off the cliff; should I be broken to pieces, 
or should I be drowned, and lie on the distant shore 
dead ; and would the birds come and cry over me, or 
would they eat me ? " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed nurse in a tone of despair ; " what 
dreadful things come into your head, and how your eyes 
glisten in the dark ; you are like no child that ever I 
saw. Come now into the house to your poor mamma." 

u Stop, nurse ; what are other children like, are they 
nicer than lam?" I asked. 

•* They have not the wild ways you have ; they do not 
go out of windows at night to listen to the roaring sea, 
and the cries of those horrid birds. I declare, only that, 
thank God, I am better taught than to think of such 
things ; I could believe you had been changed by the 
fairies." 
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I believe that I must have then had a kind of pride in 
being like a fairy, for I did not mind this harangue ; but, 
clapping my hands wildly, I cried out, — 

" Ha 1 there they go again." 

I jumped about with delight as a flock of gulls flew 
over head, wailing forth their melancholy notes as 
they hastened for shelter to some nook in the rocks. 

I must have been a sad torment to my sedate attendant, 
who declared to mamma, when she at last got me to go 
in, " That if ever any one required a nice London lady 
for a governess, our young lady does." 

" We must be content, Hester, with something more 
moderate ; a London lady is beyond our purse," said 
mamma, smiling. 

Perhaps Hester might not have got me into the house 
so easily, but that the only one in the world whom I 
feared, was now faintly discerned coming up the steep 
path from the beach. 

"Take me to mamma, take me directly, Hester!" 
whispered I, when I perceived my father approaching. 

" Sure enough it is himself^" mattered nurse, as she 
glanced along the path. 

" I like mamma best ! " said I, in reply to something 
I fancied I saw in her face ; I then asked, " Is that 
right, nurse 1 " 

" It is right and natural to love both, dear ; and the 
captain is a fine man, and a real gentleman," returned 
she. 

I said no more ; indeed, I seldom spoke of my father, 
and then generally with fear and constraint. Silently 
I followed Hester to my mother, and found her lying on 
a sofa, looking ill and tired. I erept close up to her,, and 
soon after papa entered the room. I fancy I see him now 
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as he looked at tkat time, before he became thin and 
drooping from the effects of illness ; he was then stately 
and handsome, but looked so gloomy. 

He desired me to come and kiss him, but he did not 
look very cordial when I went up to him ; indeed, *ny 
steps were slow and reluctant, and that perhaps annoyed 
him ; but he placed me on his knee and put his arms 
round me. 

He then asked mamma if she was better. In a low 
tone of voice she merely replied, " Yes." 

"I am glad of that," replied papa; "for my uncle 
comes to-morrow, and will take Genevieve back with him 
to the convent." 

Mamma started up, looking so frightened, and I well 
remember how she wept ! I burst away from papa, ran 
towards her, and throwing my arms round her, declared I 
would never leave her. 

Papa became very angry ; he walked up and down the 
room, saying I had been ill taught and enjoined to hate 
his religion. 

Mamma retorted, and they both spoke at once with 
great heat. 

I cannot tell in what way it might have terminated, 
had I remained silent ; but I made my removal inevitable 
by the part I took in the debate. 

" Cruel papa ! " I exclaimed, " why do you make 
mamma cry 1 " 

" You do not understand such things, Genevieve/' said 
he more quietly ; " I wish to prepare you for heaven, and 
for God." 

" Make me understand, papa," I replied, quite puzzled, 
" Do your God and mamma's hate each other 1 " 

They both looked shocked at this startling question. 
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" My dear, we have both the same God ; there is but 
one/' said mamma. 

" Oh ! mamma, that is not true ; you know Mi*. 
Yicars said to you this morning that papists have 
many Gods made of wood and stone, and painted on 
windows." 

I stopped suddenly. I never saw anybody so angry as 
papa now became. I was terrified. 

He vowed " by heaven ! " I should remain no longer 
with my mother, and then rushed from the room. 

After that scene only two days elapsed before I was 
sent, under the care of my old uncle Fitzgerald, to the 
Convent of White Rock. My uncle was not unlike papa, 
but was more gentle; the natural difference, probably, 
between a soldier and a priest. He was kind to me on 
the journey, but I was so lost in grief at parting with 
mamma and Hester that I took no heed of what he said 
or did. 

After that came my convent life, so calm, so quiet ; it 
almost seems a dream to me now. In fancy I again hear 
the soft sweet organ played by a sad-looking sister, who 
had to mourn a husband and four children, all dead; 
she never smiled, but went quietly and gently about her 
duties. 

I again hear the measured steps of the sisterhood, as 
each, punctual to a second, entered her stall in the chapel. 
In memory I again wander through the silent convent 
grounds, and gaze through the railings of the little 
cemetery where lie, in their narrow beds, all the deceased 
members of the community, and where was constantly to 
be seen some good nun praying for the souls of departed 
friends. "What pleasing recollections cling to my memory 
of you, my dear instructors, whose heads may have 
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been weak, but whose hearts were strong in faith and 
mercifulness ! In the school-room, how attentively and 
patiently were your pupils instructed ; in the hospital 
you visited, how kindly and pitifully were your patients 
watched ! Even as a child I had some faint appreciation 
of what you were ; but now, when I recall it to mind, 
it strikes me with a new and deeper admiration. 

I read lately to Miss Barrett the opinion of a wise man 
on this subject. These are his words : 

" These gentle women sacrifice home, hopes, everything, 
for the sake of humanity. They devote themselves to 
heal the broken heart, to cure the sick, to tend the 
desolate. Often we think it irksome to sit and comfort 
even those we love through long hours of peevishness 
and pain ; but they seek the most squalid, loathsome 
apartments. All honour to them ! " 

This picture may have its reverse. Ignorance and 
bigotry may go hand in hand even with such virtue ; but 
my stay in the convent only lasted one year, and I was 
not of an age to detect their faults. 

At the end of twelve months, Hester appeared one 
morning at White Bock with a letter from my father 
requiring my return home. Linacre, my present place of 
abode, I found was to be my new home ; papa was sta- 
tioned here with a detachment of his regiment, and 
here he sickened and died. 

My old aunt Genevieve, abbess of the convent, and 
after whom I waa named, parted from me with some 
regret on personal grounds, but with greater reluctance 
on account of the welfare of my soul. Her last words 
to me were : — 

" If the world disappoints and deceives you, my child, 
as it will be sure to do, return here. Here, an earthly 
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and a heavenly door will both be opened to receive 
you. If I shall be gone before that day, and we should 
meet no more on earth, remember, it depends on yourself 
whether, in another world, you go into the abyss of 
darkness alone, or whether you shall sing hallelujahs for 
ever, together with me and my sisters before the throne 
of God." 

When I got' home, I found my father so much changed 
that he hardly seemed to be the same man I had left in 
Clew Bay. He had become gentle, mild, and considerate ; 
and discord had ceased to exist between mamma and 
him. 

"The coming shadow of death," as dear Miss Barrett 
said, " had cleared away the mists of prejudice from before 
their faces ; they regarded God no longer as the patron 
of the Protestant or the Catholic, but as the tender 
Father, who has called those blessed who are merciful, 
charitable, pure of heart, long-suffering, and of obedient 
mind." 

Dear, dear Miss Barrett, this was mainly her work. 
A happy accident caused my parents to take up their 
abode next door to this good Mend, who has ever since 
laboured with untiring zeal at the education of Julia 
Waldron and myself Julia, indeed, is the orphan child 
of an old school companion of hers ; but what can account 
for her kindness tome? 

At the outset, she took pains to make me see what was 
good in my convent teaching, and in my mother's also, 
even while she was inculcating a purer faith than what I 
could have derived from either. She showed me that the 
tendency of all faith, when rightly considered, is love to 
God and love to man. 

This was the eventful part of my life as a child. 
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During my father 8 illness, and since his death, I have 
continued to live this same quiet sort of life. 

I got one letter from my old aunt Genevieve, written 
on her death-bed ; in it she conjured me to hold fast by 
the faith of my ancestors, which she had endeavoured 
to teach at the convent she presided over. But 
whatever glimpses of her faith I obtained from their 
teaching had since faded from my mind under other 
influences. Not so the impression I received, even as a 
child, of the holiness of these excellent women : that I 
shall never forget. 



CHAPTER II. . 

" If the people die for want of knowledge, they who are set over 
them shall also die for want of charity." — Jeeemy Tatlob. 

Being sixteen yesterday, and no longer a child, I ventured 
this morning to ask mamma some questions which I have 
often desired to put to her, but never had the courage to 
do so, for mamma, though a dear, kind parent, is not very 
easy of access : not that she is stern, but grave and 
silent. I pondered over my questions all the morning, 
and became so absorbed in them that I conjugated them 
with my French verbs, and added them up with my sums. 
They got mixed up also in a confused way with the his- 
tory I was reading, making a stalwart Fitzgerald Prefect 
of the Praetorian guard, and Crom a boo, the war-cry of 
Alexander Severus. 

Mamma sat at her work, mute, pale, and sorrowful, and 
I hesitated twice when about to speak,^for I feared that 
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the mere mention of old times might distress her ; yet I 
had an intense desire for an explanation of several puzzling 
circumstances in our lives. 

At length my pent-up words burst forth : 

" Mamma, I wish to ask you some questions ; I am no 
longer quite a child — will you confide in me ? What I 
wish to ask is not to gratify a childish curiosity." 

Though I spoke hurriedly, and, as I felt, with some 
excitement, mamma evidently did not perceive it, for she 
quietly said, — 

" What do you wish to know, my dear ? " then looking 
up, she saw something in my earnestness that made her 
change countenance. "Ask me what you will, Jerry ,"' 
she pursued ; " you shall have an answer — I have no 
secrets." 

" Then, dear mother, tell me first, why you alone have 
never called me Genevieve ? It is a pretty name, and I was 
baptized by that name." 

Mamma sighed deeply ; then, without replying to my 
question, she thus addressed me : 

" You are no longer a mere child, but you are still a 
very thoughtless girl, and I would spare you all anxiety at 
present, heaven knows, if I could ; but perhaps it is now 
full time that you should know exactly what your position 
in the world must be. It is not a cheering view of 
life that I shall have to give you. Your misfortunes, my 
dear, began at your birth. You know I was an orphan, 
and had one sister ; we were adopted by an old aunt, an 
unmarried lady, who resided on her own property in 
Meath, and who brought us up to be zealous Protestants. 
My sister, who was a few years older than I, married a 
young officer then stationed near my aunt's residence, a 
Major Maxwell. He suited my aunt well, and joined 
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with her heart and soul in the hatred of Popery and 
Papists. He was handsome, lively, good-tempered, 
and accomplished, but with all that I never liked him ; he 
was not a good man. He was fond of play, and of 
horses ; frequented the turf, betted, and I believe often 
lost money ; but my aunt was disposed to overlook all his 
faults. When Major Maxwell's regiment left our neigh- 
bourhood, your father's regiment replaced it. I was 
young, your father was handsome, clever, and good : these 
are my only excuses for forgetting my principles, and for 
marrying a Roman Catholic." 

" Oh, mamma ! " I exclaimed, warmly, " it needs no 
excuse, your marrying papa. Who could help loving 
him 9 " 

Mamma shook her head, and continued her narrative. 

" I never saw my aunt again after the day I left her 
house to be married. She renounced me entirely. For 
some months my husband and I forgot our difference of 
creed, but your birth renewed in both of us respectively 
a zeal for our own faith. Our first quarrel was caused by 
the choice of your name, and by your father's insisting 
that you should be christened by a popish priest. I op- 
posed, as strongly as I could, your being named Genevieve 
after his aunt the abbess ; but he carried his point, and, 
by so doing, caused you to lose all share in my own aunt's 
fortune; in fact, made you a helpless girl — a beggar. 
My aunt wrote me a letter on the subject, which I have 
kept ; you may read it, if you like." 

Mamma took from her desk this cruel letter, and 
handed it to me. It ran as follows : 

"You have now been, my once dear niece, fourteen 
months the wife of Charles Fitzgerald, a period sufficient, 
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it appears, to eradicate from your mind the principles of 
all your former life. This does not much surprise me. It 
is impossible to touch pitch and not be defiled. Major 
Maxwell tells me you have a child, and that you have 
consented to her being baptized by a Roman Catholic 
priest under the name of some nun, the same name being 
also that of a popish saint, the patron saint of a city at 
once the most profligate and the most idolatrous in the 
world. Had I not decided the matter already in my own 
mind, this outrage on all principle and virtue would have 
determined me ; and now I inform you that whatever in- 
tentions I may have once formed in your favour are 
revoked. I shall leave you the allowance I have hitherto 
given you (eighty pounds a year) for your own life, but 
not one farthing of my money shall go to endow your 
Saint Genevieve. Major Maxwell's children shall be my 
heirs. The major may have his faults, and I do not deny 
he has serious ones ; but he is at heart a good Protestant. 
This makes me indulgent to his failings, and I do not doubt 
will have weight with his heavenly Father on the great 
day when He shall judge the world. I warn you to re- 
flect in time on what He says to those who have ' Taken 
to their idols.' I now take leave of you for ever. You 
have disappointed me bitterly ; I cannot forgive you ; 
you have sinned against the light." 

" Oh, mamma 1 " I exclaimed, after reading this effu- 
sion, " what a bad, un-Ghristian letter, I am very glad I 
was named after my good old aunt Genevieve, and not to 
please that horrid woman." 

" You do not know what you are talking about, child. 
Had you been named after my aunt you would have been 
rich, and well-educated." 
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" Not well, if I had been educated by her ; Aunt 
Genevieve taught me better." 

" You foolish girl ! " interrupted my mother. u I can- 
not bear to hear you speak as you do of that abbess. To 
keep you out of the hands of nuns and priests, I have 
lived in this village all these years ; that wretched time 
you spent in the convent fills me with horror whenever I 
think of it." 

" You have no reason for fear, dear mamma," said I ; 
"but what a bad man Major Maxwell must be. Did 
your sister resemble him in character ? " 

" My sister was goodness itself, but I never *aw her 
after my marriage ; the major would not permit us to 
meet for fear of offending my aunt. I have many loving 
letters from her; she was not happy, and died several 
years since. My aunt is also dead ; she left all her pro- 
perty to my sister's only child — a boy. I do not know 
whether this boy still lives, but it would make nto differ- 
ence to us, so we need not care." 

"Not care, mamma? Oh ! I should like so much to 
have a cousin ! " 

" Not such a cousin, my dear : the majors child could 
not be good. Why, my sister herself, I remember, says 
in one of her letters to me : * Be thankful that your hus- 
band is a good man, one who will be an example, not a 
warning, to his children ; be very thankful that, even if 
you cannot hear him called a good Protestant, you know 
that he is a good man who tries to perform his duties. I 
am learning liberality, my sister, in a hard school.' " 

" Mamma !" said I, " Was it because of all this that 
you have never called me Qenevieve?" 

My mother hesitated a moment — even coloured a little 
— and then replied : 
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" Well, my dear, I was indeed greatly annoyed ; and 
in my anger and disappointment, I declared I would 
never call you by that odious name. So I got into the 
way of calling you ' Fitz ;' and your father on his part 
playfully converted the latter part of your surname into 
' Jerry.' I believe he did not like, latterly more espe- 
cially, to vex me by the use of a name so repugnant to 
me as that by which you were baptized." 

" I loved papa when he grew ill, mamma ; and yet I 
feared him so much once in our unhappy days, before he 
sent me away to the convent ! " 

" I thank God," said mamma, " for the happy fate that 
stationed us here — although it was here he pined and 
died ; for we found in Miss Barrett such a kind and 
sensible friend. It was she who induced your father to 
send for you; she reasoned away our prejudices; and it 
was she who healed our wounded feelings, and softened 
our hearts to each other. To be near her I purchased, 
with my savings, this little cottage, and you know how 
much you have benefited by her instructions." 

" Ah ! yes, dear mamma, we could never leave Miss 
Barrett. Your own history has answered many of the 
questions I wished to ask ; I certainly did feel surprised 
that we seemed to have no friends or relations, as the rest 
o£ the world have," 

" Your father has one relation in England : a single 
lady, who is said to be rich ; her mother was a Fitz- 
gerald. Her connections are wealthy people, too; but 
your father was too proud to bring himself to her recol- 
lection ; had he done so, it might have saved you from 
the life of toil and painful trials, which appears, in all 
probability, to be destined for you." 

Poor mamma ! her voice faltered as she uttered these 
c 
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last words. Sbe trembles at the thoughts of my becoming 
a governess. As for me, I fear nothing — I love children — 
I have youth and health ; so I kissed mamma, thanked 
her for her confidence in me, and conjured her to take 
courage for the future, as I am resolved to do. 



CHAPTER III. 

" And daintily I nourished thee, 
With idle thoughts and poetry." — Cowley. 

I have been thinking all the morning of my de- 
ficiencies. One serious one is, that I am totally inex- 
perienced in teaching. I have, therefore, asked Julia 
Waldron to be my pupil. To be sure, she knows many- 
things better than I do ; but then I am in general better 
informed than she is, and I am qualified at all events to 
train her to habits of order and neatness. 

She agreed at once to my proposal with great glee, and 
tomorrow we are to commence. I shall be very strict 
with her about her untidy ways : it is shameful that she 
should allow her beautiful hair to hang in disorder about 
her nice little face ; and, if she had not the sweetest 
countenance in the world, and the pleasantest and most 
lighthearted of tempers, no one could bear the wildness of 
her dress and looks. 

I have nothing more to put in my journal to-day. I 
wish something — no matter what — would occur : some- 
thing of an event, but nothing does. Why, it made quite 
a sensation this evening, when Fitz became suddenly very 
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cross with an Irish beggar at our garden gate. I was 
very angry with him for it : he, a true Irish old fellow 
himself ; papa Irish, and I too, Irish at heart. 

I gave the poor man a great piece of bread, and Fitz a 
scolding ; the man bade God bless me, because I had such 
beautiful eyes, — what a strange reason for blessing me ! 

Miss Barrett was in her garden, looking over the 
hedge ; and having observed what was passing, she called 
me away, saying that I should not be pleased with 
flattery. I laughed, and told her that she had said more 
flattering things than that herself, for she had declared I 
was very like my father, and he was very handsome. Miss 
Barrett remarked she was sorry I remembered that so 
well ; it would be much better for me to forget when I 
was praised, and only recollect when I was blamed. 

Oh, dear ! how hard it is to be always trying to be 
good. 

"As we are ourselves, what things we are, 
Merely our own traitors." 

These are Shakespeare's words, let me apply them 
well. 

Poor Fitz was disconsolate at my reproof, so we made 
up our dispute by having a good run together. Just 
when we had reached the bottom of the garden, mamma, 
who was standing at the door, called Fitz, and we botk 
ran back at full speed. Julia at that moment rushed into 
the garden from the house, and before she could stop her- 
self she charged full against me ; Fitz dashed in between 
us, and we all three fell together in a heap. What a 
spectacle ! teacher and pupil in such a position ; especially 
as Fitz, with his great paws, made a serious rent in Julia's 
dress. Poor child ! she certainly is u My Lady Mischance," 
c 2 
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as I sometimes call her. But how could I find fault when 
I had been a party to the disaster. As it is, however, 
we do not begin our new relation toward each other until 
tomorrow. 

I fear that I am very childish. 



Julia came very early this morning, so that we might 
have an hour or two together before we go to Miss Bar- 
rett for our lessons. But Julia was a most provoking 
pupil : she disputed with me about almost everything I 
desired her to do, and actually affirmed that no real 
governess ordered about her pupils as I did. At last, we 
went and appealed to Miss Barrett, who told us that we 
were two very foolish girls; and that I must become 
much wiser before I could pretend to govern a great girl 
like Julia. I was greatly mortified at this, for I thought 
I had formed such an excellent plan for our mutual 
improvement ; and I shed a few " natural tears " over 
my disappointment. 

Miss Barrett was quite vexed at my distress, and said, 
if I were thoroughly in earnest in desiring to commence 
teaching, and would persevere, she would get me a pupil ; 
her milkwoman should send her little girl to me for an 
hour every morning to learn her letters. At this sug- 
gestion I dried my eyes ; but now Julia, in her turn, 
began to cry; she declared she wished still to be my 
pupil, and that she would rather submit to all my whims 
than make way for the little milk-girl. " All my whims 1 " 
there was a rebuke for me ! Intending to be so sage, I 
was cruelly humbled ; and was Loo glad to have the little 
girl who did not know her letters, and would not be 
critical on my methods of instruction; so I declined 
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Julia's offer of submitting to my whims, but I kissed her, 
and said we should be nothing but friends. 

And dear friends we are, and always shall be. 

We celebrated our return to equality by a race and 
a scramble in the field with Fitz ; and when we return- 
ed, I felt quite happy that I was not responsible for 
the disasters that had befallen Julia's dress during our 
excursion. 

In the evening, when I went to have my French and 
Gennan lessons, with Julia, from her father, we told him 
all. Mr. Waldron took it up very seriously, and quite in 
a different way to Miss Barrett. He said, in his grand 
formal manner, that I had been happy in benefiting by 
the instruction of a mother who was a model of feminine 
virtue and industry ; that from her I had acquired lady- 
like ways, which his poor girl could never hope to have ; 
and that, if I would communicate them to her, I should 
be the best friend she could have in the world. 

He made us feel very sad, when, in sorrowful tones, he 
deplored her having no longer a mother's care. I put my 
arms round Julia's neck, telling her that she was my dear 
friend and sister, and that my mother would teach us both 
how to be good; but that Miss Barrett knew best, and 
she had said I was too young and too foolish to be Julia's 
guide. 

I am very sorry for poor Mr. "Waldron ; he is in his 
school-room all day, and his house, though large and well 
furnished, is comfortless. Poor little Julia has no idea 
how to make it better. She forms many ingenious plans 
of housekeeping, and even tries to carry them out, but 
the realities of life fade amid the dreamy existence she 
leads among her father's books. 

Her home is rather gloomy — it is the last house, too, in 
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the village. " Town end" it was formerly called, till Julia's 
French mother, in her broken English, denominated it 
" Bice end," by which name it has since been known. 
The trees of a large wild orchard darken the sitting-room 
window, which is at the back of the house ; the front 
rooms being used as school- rooms. 

But it is not in her household duties alone that Julia 
is influenced by her reading ; her mind being filled with 
poetry and romance, has little or no room for any more 
prosaic pleasures. When together, we spend our hours 
in a world of our own, drawn from the grand old stories 
or poems which are studied at all leisure moments by the 
little dreamer. She takes the lead in all our amusements, 
and whatever she initiates I follow with enthusiasm. 

A field at the rear of Mr. Waldron's orchard slopes 
gently down to the canal ; it is a spacious meadow, has 
beautiful beech hedge rows, and on its grass and flowers 
cows and sheep peacefully graze. This meadow Julia has 
named Arcadia. I suggested that the boatmen, whom 
we are strictly enjoined to avoid, are not Arcadian in 
their nature, being often intoxicated and always rude. 
But she says, they exactly represent the pirates who'eaused 
such terror to the fair Pamela and Philoclea ; that I re- 
present the stately Pamela, she the charming Philoclea. 

" Come," she cried, running in this morning, " Oh, most 
incomparable Pamela ! don your pastoral garb of russet 
cloth ; bring with you the willow wand to write on sandy 
bank the swarm of thoughts that sting the mind. Come 
to our Arcadia, that humble valley whose low estate is 
comforted by the refreshing silvery river." (Canal, inter- 
posed I.) " That meadow enamelled with eye -pleasing 
flowers and trees, enlivened by the cheerful dispositions 
of well-tuned birds, and the pasture stored with sheep 
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feeding with sober security, while pretty lambs with 
bleating oratory crave their mother's comfort.** 

" Sweet-minded Philoclea," answered I : " Triumph of 
nature, life of beauty ! Thy nymph-like apparel of light 
texture is so torn, that thy under garment appears in 
divers shapes ; say, hast thou fallen upon an unfriendly 
thorn?" 

" Truly," quoth she, " the cause is this. I did my 
dress great wrong through the plucking of rare fruits off 
closely intertwined raspberry bushes, for the excellent 
Waldronias. " 

But it is not alone in Arcadia we dwell ; a wild path 
up Old Castle bill leads past the narrow stream from which 
the village takes its name. It does not require a very 
lively fancy to convert this brook into— 

"Habbie'sHow, 
Where a' the sweets o' spring and summer grow ; 
There 'tween twa birks out o'er a little tin, 
The water fa's and makes a singing din ; 
A pool breaBt-deep, beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses wi' easy whirls the bordering grass." 

Here, as Peggy and Jenny, we wander, making chap- 
lets of rushes, or watching how daisies whirl down the 
rushing stream. 

But Old Castle hill itself is the scene of our wildest 
fantasies. It is our Cromla, and in this romance I enter 
heart and souL Julia is Malvina ; I, Morna. I feel 
with great fervour the heroic speeches ; and my heart 
responds warmly as I repeat : 

"The blast which lays thee low shall spread the 
branches of Morna. On the earth we shall wither toge- 
ther. Oh 1 daughter of Toscar, there is a joy in grief when 
peace dwells in the breast of the sad." 
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Then would Malvina reply,— 

" Daughter of the hand of snow, be not so mournful. 
Be not dark and forlorn when Malvina loves you. Let 
us fly to the silent hills where the spear of battle never 
shone. The face of a ghost is pale as the misty Cromla. 
High Cromla's head is grey. The morning trembles on 
the half enlightened valley. The blue grey mist swims 
slowly by, and hides the sons of — " 

" Linacre," interrupted I, laughing. 

After two or three days of intense study of Milton, 
Julia proposed that her father's orchard should represent 
Paradise ; but this failed, because neither of us would be 
Adam. Julia thought for two minutes that she would 
be the serpent, but I protested against it emphatically. 

The little darling, in her good nature would even have 
taken the character of Lucifer, if I had permitted it. 

Mr. Waldron has a great store of books, the only pro- 
perty which he seems desirous to possess ; he hates the 
very name of money ; thinks it produces all the evil, and 
all the misery in the world ; and he never fails to anathe- 
matize it in every shape it assumes. 

" A curse on him who found the ore, 
A curse on him who digged the store, 
A curse on him who did refine it, 
A curse on him who first did coin it." 

These are favourite lines with him, and he often re- 
peats them to us. 

Julia has free access to all her father's books, with the 
exception of one book-case ; this has glazed doors, and 
the books are all turned with their titles inward, so we 
do not know their names or contents, but Mr. Waldron 
says they are not suitable for us to read. Julia looks at 
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them with a sort of awe ; she says they are criminals 
locked up in their condemned cell. 

She came to me one day quite excited, and with great 
eyes informed me that her father took out a book, and 
read her so beautiful an account of a shipwreck from it, 
that she asked leave to copy it ; which he permitted, on 
condition that she neither looked at the name of the 
book, nor turned over a single leaf beyond what he had 
permitted her to copy, We should both like to know 
the name of the poem. 

" Idle curiosity," Miss Barrett would call this. 

This fantastic world, peopled with the characters we 
have loved to read of, is real life to Julia ; to me it id the 
amusement of idle hours. 

Still she has her times and moods of being practical ; 
at these periods she is wonderfully apt at learning diffi- 
cult lessons. She outstrips me far, and all without any 
apparent effort. I work very hard to keep up with her 
iu French and German ; she gets on besides with Latin, 
the higher parts of arithmetic, and even mathematics. 

I get quite careworn under my difficulties ; she does 
not seem to know what a difficulty is. But she neither 
learns music or drawing, and as for needlework, " Bah ! " 
she exclaims, w What stuff ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



• A look, 



A word, unkind or wrongly taken ; 
Oh love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch, like this hath shaken." 

Three days have passed away without my having the 
least scrap of an event to chronicle. I had no idea our 
life was so monotonous till I began to record its history ; 
when I complained of this to Miss Barrett, she was not 
very sympathising. She told me I must write down my 
thoughts, and then I should find how foolish and childish 
they were, and would gradually improve. But that does 
not seem to me the journal of a life. Life should have 
action as well as thought. I fear I am getting discon- 
tented. I am sure in time I shall be ashamed to 
read over my journal j it will be but a record of my 
faults. 

To-day, it is worse than ever. Almost in the last 
page I wrote, stands my declaration of faithfulness and 
fondness for Julia Waldron; yet, to-day, I have had 
quite a quarrel with her, and I was entirely to blame 
for it. 

She came early in the morning for the purpose of 
taking a walk with me ; but she was such a figure ! 
Among other defects, her straw hat had two rows torn off 
all round, which had been stuck on again with pins. 

It was over this unlucky hat we quarrelled. I again 
called her " My Lady Mischance," and insisted on sewing 
it neatly together before we should go out. 
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She retaliated by naming me " My Lady Precision ; " 
and declared it did not signify a pin. 

"It signifies seven pins," said I, with a sneer: "I 
counted them." 

" It signifies nothing/' exclaimed she, impatiently ; 
"I want to see the dew-drops hanging on the young 
larches on Old Castle hill before the sun has dried 
them up." 

I was very stiff. I thought it a fine thing to give her a 
lesson, and to enforce it, I repeated to her what Miss 
Barrett had said, that " a disorderly person and a dis- 
orderly mind are generally found united." 

Julia looked much annoyed, and, with an angry 
emphasis, exclaimed, " Chapter the first." 

u What do you mean, Julia ? " said I, gravely. 

"I mean," replied she, hej* face getting quite red, "I 
mean that Miss Barrett is like a book of proverbs from 
which you quote, when yon wish to set your friends down, 
and yourself up." 

" Oh ! for shame, Julia," I exclaimed ; " and Miss Bar- 
rett so good and so clever. All that she says should be 
written in letters of gold." 

u I do not object to Miss Barrett," returned she, " but 
to you. I am as grateful to Miss Barrett as you are ; but 
it is easy for you to be neat And tidy — you have been 
taught to be so all your life by careful people watching 
you j but whom have I ever had to teach me ? You are 
too proud of yourself, Genevieve. I do not give you on* 
bit of credit for your superlative niceness. I would 
rather be ragged and humble than ever so neat and 
proud. 

With these words, she ran out of the house, through the 
garden, and then homewards through the village, bare- 
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headed ; leaving me standing with the torn hat in my 
hand. 

Then, all at once, I perceived she was right, and I felt 
the cruelty and absurdity of my reproving her. I had 
set myself above her, while, in all real merit, she was 
far my superior. 

I did not deserve any credit for being orderly. My 
mother, Hester, the good nuns, Miss Barrett, all had 
watched over me ; they never gave me a chance of 
being slovenly. But dear little Julia never has had a 
chance of being other than she is. She was quite right 
in what she said, and I quite wrong. 

As I thought over all this, I wept bitterly; but 
suddenly remembering that Miss Barrett calls tears " the 
refuge of weak minds," I dried mine up, and set off after 
Julia, at once, to beg her forgiveness, and to make friends 
with her again; and resolved to promise her I would 
never torment her about her dress again. 

Half-way down the garden I met her running back. 
I hastened to meet her, when the little darling threw her 
arms round my neck, kissed me warmly, and begged me 
to forgive her for being so cross when I was trying to 
improve her, assuring me that she never would be angry 
with me again. In spite of tears being the refuge of 
weak minds, I wept again. She joined me in this, and 
said, through her tears, that she hated herself— she knew 
she was disgracefully careless in her dress — and she 
wondered I took any trouble about her. 

I then told her all I had thought of myself, how vain 
I was, and how good I knew her to be. 

But, indeed, she was so pathetic, and cried so bitterly, 
that I had to cheer up on her account. So remembering 
that the best way to produce an impression on her was 
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through a timely quotation, I threw my arms round her, 
and, with a most rhetorical manner, exclaimed — 

" Oh ! I am yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which much enforced shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again." 

She brightened up immediately, and when I had 
concluded, said that was a capital quotation, and that 
she felt the full force of the compliment and the poetry 
too. 

Then we make a compromise. "We are each to tell the 
other of her faults ; but Julia never sees any failings in 
those she loves. 



CHAPTER Y. 

" No more, no more, dear mother, say, 
From many a woman's fortune this truth is clear as day, 
That falsely-smiling pleasure with pain requites us ever : 
I from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never." 

Old Geeman Poem. 

After a long interval, I again take up my journal. It 
must, indeed, be four months since I wrote the foregoing 
words ; for a primrose and cowslip lie pressed within its 
leaves, and now the corn is ripe.. 

I blush as I read the last pages. How could I find 
fault with that dear Julia 1 How much has she not done 
for me since then ! 

It was the day after I wrote last, that my mother sent 
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me off early to take a long walk with Julia. She told me 
we might go quite to the top of Old Castle hill, and 
there gather spring flowers, and that I need not return 
till two o'clock. 

It did not take so long to get to the top of the hill 
and to return home directly ; and it happened that we 
were either sooner tired than usual, or some sudden 
fancy brought us back earlier than was intended. 

To my surprise, I met our village doctor coming down 
our garden, and another gentleman, a stranger, with him. 
Dr. Hobson sometimes called to visit mamma, and was 
always friendly in his manner to us-; on that day he 
was particularly kind, as he stopped to shake hands with 
me. Turning to the other gentleman, he said, — 

" This is Mrs. Fitzgerald's daughter — her only child." 

The strange gentleman also took my hand, and looked 
benevolently at me ; they were both very grave, and when 
we parted, I heard the stranger say : 

" Poor thing ! She is very young, and very pretty." 

It appeared to me a singular thing to pity me for being 
young and pretty. I little knew then why he called me 
" poor thing." 

When I entered the parlour, mamma waa sitting on 
the sofa, with Miss Barrett beside.her ; although she had 
a bright spot of red on each cheek, yet she looked ill and 
harassed: Miss Barrett, I observed too, seemed to have 
been crying. 

" You have come home sooner than I expected, my 
dear," said mamma. 

" What is the matter, dear mother?" I asked hurriedly. 
" Was Dr. Hobson visiting you 1 and who is the strange 
gentleman I saw with him 1 " 

" Why, my child, I have not felt well lately," returned 
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my mamma, speaking very quietly. " That gentleman is 
a physician from Leicester, and being here, our own kind 
Dr. Hobson wished him to see me." 

" Oh ! mamma, and you never complained — never told 
me. I often wondered why you looked bo pale. We 
must take such care of you till you get strong again ! " 

"You always did take care of me, love,~more than 
enough." 

" I shall take muck more care of you now, mamma ; 
yoa shall go out more, and do no more sewing. Do you 
agree ? " I smiled as I spoke, and mamma smiled too ; 
but it was with a sad smile. 

u Yes, Jerry, I shall not do much more sewing ; but, 
as for going out " — she added, after a pause, " It must be 
as God wills." 

" That is a good mamma, to do at once what you are 
bid," said I, as I kissed her, and went to take off my hat. 
I did not feel alarmed ; I was anxious, not unhappy ; and 
I feared nothing more than that she would be thin and 
weak for some time. 

Next morning, Miss Barrett came in again to see 
my mother, and had a prolonged conversation with her all 
the time I was at my lessons. When I had finished, I went 
to the parlour, and took my tow stool close to mamma's 
side, where I had always sat since I was a little child. 

"You look better," said I; "your medicine has done 
you good." 

"Perhaps so," said mamma. "But," she continued, 
gently, " Miss Barrett and I have something to say to you.'* 

While she spoke, my mother kept stroking down my 
hair, and I saw how white and thin her hands were. 

I took them both in mine, and kissed them just where 
the blue veins shone so clear. 
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" Mamma, we must make your hands fatter — all the 
dimples are gone." 

"Yes, my love, if it should so please God," she said, 
very quietly. 

I looked up, and saw that tears were in her eyes. After 
a moment's silence she spoke again : 

" You asked me one day to tell you about your rela- 
tions. Do you remember my mentioning a lady, a cousin 
of your father's. On my side I have no relation left, 
except Major Maxwell's son, if he lives, and we will not 
think or speak of him ; he is not one to have the care of 
a young girl." 

" The care of me!" I began to grow quite frightened. 
I trembled, but I held my mother's hands tight in mine, 
and tried to listen calmly. 

" You know why I have kept apart from your father's 
friends ; but there is not the same objection to this lady. 
She lives in England, her father was English, and was 
of a good family. I have heard that she is proud and 
peculiar, and lives much alone. She has a nephew, in 
whom her affections are centred ; but he is rich, having 
great possessions in mills and mines, and he and his wife 
(for he is married) lead a gay life, and reside much in 
London. Such is the account your father gave me of 
them." 

"It is not a pleasing account, mamma," said I, when 
she paused. She presently continued : 

" I have almost determined, by Miss Barrett's advice, 
to write to this lady, and request her to defray the ex- 
pense of placing you at a good boarding-school for a few 
years, till you are old enough to become a teacher." 

" But why send me from you just now, when you are 
unwell — when you require me to be with you ?" said I, 
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struggling with fears that almost overwhelmed me, and 
hardly ahle to refrain from tears. 

" I am not thinking," said she, " of your leaving me, 
but of my leaving you. 19 

She then threw her arms round my neck, and, kissing 
me passionately, exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! my darling, it must be — it must be !" 
I can write no more about that dreadful clay. Miss 
Barrett said I showed none of the firmness or strength 
of mind she expected from me. But when my mother 
said she must leave me — when I at last understood she 
must die — such a feeling of desolation and despair over- 
powered me, that I had no strength left to control it. 
The whole day was spent in such bitter grief as I shall 
never forget, and when night came — such a night ! — my 
wretchedness was not to be described. When I slept, it 
seemed as if a troubled sea closed over me, rolling and 
tumbling in a flood of grief, then suddenly dashing me 
against a rock. 

Awakened by the shock, I started up in bed, crying 
aloud, " Mamma, mamma, oh, save me ! " 

For the moment our positions were reversed ; I seemed 
the sick one, she the strong and brave. She caressed, 
soothed, and tried to console me, but in vain ; her kind 
words seemed to pierce my heart. 

Towards morning, exhausted and weak, I fell into a 
heavy sleep. When I awoke, the clay was advanced ; 
my mother was gone, and Miss Barrett was seated beside 
my bed. She spoke to me with a solemn severity, 
saying : 

" Genevieve, I am much disappointed in you. You 
are giving way to a most selfish sorrow, with a weakness 
of mind I had vainly hoped you were superior to*" 

D 
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Had Miss Barrett addressed these words to me the 
evening before, I believe I could hardly have borne to 
hear them ; I am sure I could not have attended with 
patience to her ; but I had now become so exhausted 
by dwelling on that one dreadful thought, that my mind 
readily sought for another subject, even that of self- 
reproach, and it was not hard to convince me how un- 
worthy a part I was performing. 

I started up in bed. My mind was confused, but I 
was open to reproof; and I solemnly promised Miss 
Barrett that I would do better, — that I would not fail 
my mother now. 

" If you do well in this trial/* said Miss Barrett, a you 
will save your mother some of the worst -sufferings she 
now endures in her fears for you. And your future life 
will be all the happier for having brightened the closing 
days of hers." 

Amid bitter tears I again promised to be firm and re- 
signed. And I performed my promise. My grief grew 
less bitter as I went on : from that day till her loving 
eyes closed for ever, she never saw my tears or heard my 
sighs. My tears were shed when I was alone, or with 
my faithful Julia; but with my mother I was almost 
cheerful. 

One thing preyed upon her mind continually, and gave 
her much unhappiness : the thought of my becoming a 
teacher. She recurred again to her wish of invoking the 
pity of my father's rich relative ; she spoke of it when 
Miss Barrett was with us, and she was often with us 
now. But it was a very repulsive idea to me. I was 
quite resolved against becoming a permanent dependent, 
and even for temporary help I would fain not be beholden 
to any one. 
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I ventured to offer a suggestion of my own, that I 
might go as half teacher and half scholar to some good 
school, and I quoted Julia's mother as a case in point : 
she had been in that position when Mr. Waldron, who 
was a teacher in the same establishment, married her. 

My scheme, however, found no favour ; mamma said 
she had always heard it was a deplorable sort of life. 
Miss Barrett said she knew it was. Her dear friend, 
whom I had mentioned, laid the foundation of the disease 
that caused her early death, in the hardship she endured 
in that school. 

" I was myself a pupil there," continued Miss Barrett, 
'and it was from my seeing with what patience that 
French girl bore her trials among strangers that I grew 
to love and pity her ; so, Genevieve, you need not quote 
her example to strengthen your case." 

I believe I was a little obstinate ; for mamma with 
tears entreated, and Miss Barrett with frowns admonished, 
me to be conformable. The view they now took appeared 
to me the very reverse of all their former teaching about 
independent active industry. But my mother had hoped 
to see me educated and at work while she lived ; now, 
-weakened by suffering, everything looked to her difficult 
and hazardous for me but this one scheme ; and I gave 
way. What else could I do 1 Her peace of mind' 
must be secured at a sacrifice short of principle. So 
a letter was written by my mother to Miss Sutton, 
my father's relative, and an answer from her was 
most anxiously waited for. It came promptly, and was 
as follows : 

"Madam, — Your letter filled me with both astonish- 
ment and chagrin ; it was the first intimation I ever had 
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that my cousin, Charles Fitzgerald, had left a child behind 
at the time of his decease. I can hardly understand the 
false pride that preferred leaving her to poverty and ser- 
vitude — for what is teaching but servitude of the most 
intolerable sort) — rather than to the protection of his 
mother's family, represented now alone by my nephew 
and myself. We are not so numerous, nor so indigent, as 
to suffer a relative (even a distant one) to labour for her 
bread ; so I hope you will at once dismiss this idea from 
your mind. 

" I inclose a sum, which I hope you will accept, and 
devote to my young cousin's education in those accom- 
plishments which have hitherto been beyond her reach. 
This is all the advice I can give you in my present 
ignorance of the circumstances in which she is placed ; 
but I most earnestly implore you to preserve her, at her 
most critical age, from contact with the ignorant and the 
vulgar. For that reason, I highly disapprove of a school : 
even for boys it offers but doubtful advantage ; for girls, 
I believe it is invariably the grave of refinement and 
nobility of mind^ 

" I recommend you to have recourse at once to what- 
ever good masters you can procure for her. Second- 
rate instruction will only embarrass her in her future 
education. 

" Desire your daughter to write- to me herself ; from, 
her letters I shall be able to form some opinion of her 
head and heart. Let the letter be entirely her own. A 
girl of sixteen ought to be capable of writing a letter. 

" Should your anticipations about your own health be 
unfortunately justified, I shall receive my young cousin 
into my own house till I can judge, from personal ac- 
quaintance, Jfc»w:«L..can best dispose of her, botli with 
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regard to her own advantage, and as the credit of our 
family may require. 

" Believe me, dear Madam, <fcc., <fca, 

"Honoria Sutton." 

Whatever my mother and Miss Barrett thought of the 
tone of this letter, they were silent on the subject. Had 
I alone been concerned, I would have re-inclosed the 
large sum of money sent by Miss Sutton, leaving her to 
think what she pleased of my head and heart. But 
mamma and our friend thought differently; so I was 
directed to write to Miss Sutton, and show myself to her 
as I am. 

I took my own way in my letter, and, after thanking 
her for her kind intentions towards me, I plainly told her 
that I wished to prepare myself for a life of work, and of 
independence, not one of ease and dependence ; and that 
my gratitude would be sincere, should she put me in the 
right road to attain my object. 

A very short reply was sent to my letter. In it Miss 
Sutton curtly informed me that, although the language 
and caligraphy satisfied her, the sentiments were those of 
a child ill-taught and foolish. She desired me to write 
to her once every month at least, giving an account of 
my mother's health, and of the progress made in my 
studies. My studies, however, were nil ; from that time 
forward, all my time and thoughts were devoted to my 
dear, dear invalid. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" No parent now remains, my grief to share ; 
No father's love, no tender mother's care." 

My mother's fatal malady gained strength daily ; she had 
wretched days of suffering, dreary nights of sleeplessness. 
How the memory of them pains me now ! How gloomily 
sorrowful the recollection of that silent darkened apart- 
ment, where Miss Barrett, Hester, and I used to sit in 
turn ; while one of us tried to rest on a sofa placed apart 
in a far corner of the apartment. 

As I lay there, such sad sounds reached me, breaking 
the stillness of midnight. Feebleness and pain are hard 
companions, and my mother's poor low voice would give 
utteranoe to such words as these : — 

" My bones are pierced in me in the night season, and 
my sinews take no rest." 

Then would Miss Barrett reply, in full, clear, but tender 
tones, speaking comfort from the same holy source : — 

"Oh how great troubles and adversities hast thou 
showed us, and yet didst thou turn and refresh us again ; 
yea, and brought us from the depth of the earth again." 

" Thank you, good friend," said my mother ; " if not 
on earth, yet in heaven." 

But why dwell on those sorrowful days and nights 1 
They do not require to be written down to be remem- 
bered, they live for ever in my heart. 

Two months since, my dear mother's sufferings ended. 

" From henceforth, blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours." 
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It was one morning very early; we had sat up all 
night waiting. I stood at the window, leaning my weary 
head on the silL My faculties, more keen than usual, 
sharpened by anxious watching, took in everything 
vividly. 

It was that moment just preceding dawn, which, in 
summer especially, is marked by so awful a stillness — a 
profound and solemn silence — deeper than the rest of the 
night. The grey dawn was just coming on, and Nature 
seemed drawing a long breath preparatory to beginning 
the day's work. First, the leaves of an aspen-tree were 
rustled by the breath of morning ; then a cock crew ; 
then -came the sudden bursting into song of many birds ; 
then could be distinguished the simultaneous awakening 
of the farmyard — cows lowing, dogs barking. These 
sounds came crowding upon my ears when Miss Barrett 
suddenly said, in an earnest but low voice, from the bed- 
side, — 

" Come here, Genevieve, come and see with how little 
pain God can take us to his rest ! " 

I turned hastily ; but while I crossed the room — 
already — in the twinkling of an eye — my mother was 
gone ; and I was alone ! 

Of the remaining days of that week I recollect little 
beyond this : that my mother died daily %o me at that 
moment when all living things awakened into a new day. 
I invariably awoke at that time to listen for the well- 
known sounds, and to weep again for my loss. 



In two months more I am to go to Miss Sutton's, and 
leave all I love — not a long list ; Miss Barrett offers to 
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take ohargo of Fits for me. It is to this kind friend I 
am indebted for not having to go to Miss Sutton's im- 
mediately on my mother's death. In pity for my feeling 
of despair at leaving Linacre, Miss Barrett wrote herself 
to Miss Sutton, to urge her request that she might be 
permitted to keep me for a few months. This favour, 
however, was not very graciously conceded. I fancy that 
great lady thiuks all my friends unworthy of regard ; 
she is so imperative in her efforts to separate me from 
them. 

I hope I may be able to love her. How wicked it 
would be to accept benefits, and dislike the bestower of 
them ! But, indeed, she writes so coldly and formally, 
that her letters repel me in spite of myself. 

I fear my temper is a very unsubdued one ; I have 
been so indulged, that to encounter hardships may be 
good for me. What affrights me in contemplating the 
future is, the recollection that in my past life every 
ohange I have made has led to a complete severance from 
former friends. It must be a stronger influence than any 
I can now believe in, that shall have power to separate 
me from Miss Barrett and Julia Waldron. The latter 
dear friend and I will write constantly to each other. 
Besides, we will each keep a journal, full and from the 
heart, only to be seen by our own eyes and those of 
Miss Barrett. She will be a second conscience to us 
both, and will not spare our faults. 

I now spend half my days with Julia. Our cottage is 
standing empty, with a bill in its parlour window ; I 
wander in our old garden, but have no courage to enter 
the desolate dwelling. The furniture of my mother's 
room, my father's arm-chair, his sword, and some other 
precious old relics of my parents, now occupy an empty 
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room at Mr. Waldron's ; and Julia never tires of rubbing 
and dusting with her own little hands all the furniture, 
till the mahogany reflects objects almost like a mirror. 

We please ourselves by thinking that I may at some 
time again inhabit this apartment; we cannot guess 
when, or under what circumstances ; but dimly in the 
future the idea shines like a far-off star, when the sky is 
dark. 

Brave Julia! she has a happy, hopeful spirit, and 
suggests many schemes for the future. We are to keep 
a school together, with Miss Barrett as directress, Mr. 
Waldron as adviser; or, we are to be governesses in 
families, living very near each other, and our pupils are 
to be such fine interesting children : her plans of in- 
structing them seem admirable in theory. Another flight 
of her fancy is that one of us is to marry a distinguished 
man, perhaps a philosopher ; while the other is to be 
always residing in such close proximity as to reap the 
benefit of this philosopher's exalted ideas. 

I observe, with remorse, that in all our plans for the 
future, we ignore Miss Sutton altogether. Can it be 
that there is something so corrupting in dependence that 
I already dislike my benefactress ? 

I am so disheartened with myself, that I confided my 
repugnant feelings to Miss Barrett, and asked her if she 
thought I could yet draw back, and ask Mr. Waldron to 
try and place me in some school where I could work for 
myself. 

Miss Barrett gave me much advice, seasoned with re- 
proof, but all excellent. She says I am indulging in 
morbid feelings of pride ; that my first duty is to follow 
the course prescribed for me by my mother, without hesi- 
tation j my next duty, not inferior to the first, is to try to 
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teel as grateful and as kindly as possible to Miss Sutton ; 
and thirdly, as most imperative, to make myself as useful 
to her as she will permit me to be. 

" If you can do ever so little to serve, or please, this 
good friend who has arisen to aid you, the benefits she 
confers will no longer appear to you like a burden. You 
must now," she concluded, " rely on yourself alone. I do 
not fear for your principles, or that you will be impatient, 
still less that you will become puffed up by any sudden 
prosperity ; but I do fear that you will be morbidly sen- 
sitive, and even fastidious in your affections. Struggle 
with these faults, and think often of the words of our old 
instructor : — ' Look not mournfully into the past, it comes 
not again. Wisely improve the present, it is thine. Go 
forth to meet the future without fear, and with a manly 
heart. 1 - 



CHAPTER VII. 

" He saw that individuals and whole nations can have religion 
without virtue, and that thereby they are made worse." — 
Wieland's "Agathon." 

Yesterday a real adventure befel me ; a great event oc- 
curred to break the melancholy monotony of our lives. 

It was evening ; Miss Barrett, Julia, and I were sitting 
together when Hester opened the parlour-door, and ad- 
mitted a fine, military-looking man, saying : 

" This gentleman wishes to see Miss Fitzgerald." 
I rose hastily, the stranger came quickly up to me, held 
out his hand, and, on taking mine, shook it warmly. 
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He was, as well as I could see in the dusky twilight, a 
tall, handsome man, not very young ; lie had black hair, 
and wore a moustache, and his countenance was lighted up 
with a pleasant smile. 

" You are Genevieve Fitzgerald," said he, looking at me 
after a passing glance at Julia ; " you have the family look 
— not a bad one either. My son Darcy will be proud to hear 
he has Buch a cousin. I am Major Maxwell, married, you 
know, to your mother's sister. And these ladies?" added he, 
inquiringly, as He looked towards Miss Barrett and Julia. 

To say I was astonished at this unexpected visit is to 
say nothing. I was thunderstruck. How had he heard 
of me ? What could have brought him here ? When I 
could find words to utter, I told him who Miss Barrett 
was ; saying that this waB her house, in which I was 
staying. 

That kind friend then asked him to be seated, 
but he scarcely required her invitation ; he was just 
about to seat himself, and seemed disposed to be easy and 
cheerful with all of us. 

During the few moments' pause that now intervened, I 
was considering all my mother had told me to his disad- 
vantage, when he again addressed me : 

" I heard a few weeks since the sad news of your be- 
reavement. Notice was given me that your mother's 
little annuity had dropped in to my son Darcy. Now, 
Darcy is a very warm-hearted young fellow, and when he 
heard he had a cousin, a young girl, he gave me neither 
peace nor rest till I would come over here, and see what 
you are about, and what you are going to do in the future. 
He enjoins me to tell you that this little annuity shall be 
continued to you while you require it ; that is, till you 
make a great match, which, by my faith, I may tell him 
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you will be sure soon to do with such a face. I would have 
been here sooner, but I was at Newmarket when the in- 
telligence reached me. Now, that is a place where, if you 
have anything at stake, you leave your interests in the 
devil's own hands, if you want to go away ; so I could 
not leave, or, I give you my word of honour, I would 
have been here at once. If there is anything I can do 
for you in the shape of protection, or the like, you may 
freely command Harry Maxwell." 

Protection did come in such a questionable shape in the 
person of this gay gentleman, that Miss Barrett hastened 
to tell him I was going to reside with Miss Sutton. He 
was quite delighted at this ; he had heard of her, and 
knew her nephew, Mr. Elsworth. He then, in his free- 
spoken way, assured me, " by Jove t " that I was in luek ; 
Mr. Elsworth was a geutleman who hardly could reckon 
his possessions in money and land. He now saw he had 
no need to say any more about the little annuity ; but, if 
his taking care of me to Miss Sutton's would look well, 
he was ready to convey me there. " Not," continued hej 
" that I am acquainted with the old lady, but a young 
lady (bowing to me) would look all the better for having 
an honourable and gallant gentleman for an escort, though 
but an uncle." 

Miss Barrett was astounded between his brogue and 
his volubility. Indeed, she hardly understood him, and 
she was aghast at the bare thought of my going to so 
particular a lady in company with my aunt's husband. 
She hastened to tell him that I must be entirely guided 
by Miss Sutton in the manner of my travelling. 

"What age is my cousin Darcy?" said I, "and is he 
your only child 1 " 

" He is, my dear ; but he is worth a dozen," replied he. 
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" He is a son to be proud of, and I am doing bis talents 
every justice ; lie bas been at a select school ever since 
his poor mother died. No horse-racing, or such larks for 
bim. If be were son to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
he conld not be getting a more thorough education : the 
Latin and Greek he knows is beyond belief. And he is 
a right good-looking fellow, too, and can ride, shoot, 

fence, and swim like the dev " the word was only half 

spoken, when he thought better of it, and substituted 
" like a good one ! " 

" Do you know," he resumed, " I thought that you and 
your mother lived in Ireland, among the Papists ; and it 
was thinking so made me never talk of yon to my boy ; 
for Darcy is such a plucky young dog, I feared he might 
get into a scrape looking after you. I hope you are a 
Protestant." 

I told him I was not a Roman Catholic, which quite 
satisfied him. 

" It is a good many years, now, since I was in Paddy- 
land," said he, addressing Miss Barrett. " It was on a ~ 
melancholy occasion — the death of my wife's aunt, an old 
lady who made my son Darcy her heir because he was the 
son of a good Protestant gentleman. I declare to God, 
madam, the old country astonished me. Living so long 
in England, you see, I had half forgotten what sort of a 
place it is. The dirt and beggary every where was almost 
beyond belief. If poverty had only been found among 
the lower orders, it would have been nothing remarkable ; 
we see a good deal of that even in this country ; and, with 
one thing and another, we can account for it satisfactorily 
enough — especially when we consider their confounded 
religion in Ireland. But when I found the Protestant 
gentlemen in the state in which I found them, it made 
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mo shudder. It was soon after the potato blight ; I 
was there, and I called on my old colonel, Lord John 
Darcy, my Bon's godfather. Now, he had been a con- 
foundedly high fellow when with his regiment ; well, I 
give you my word of honour, I do not believe he had 
more than half-a-dozen servants, and their liveries were 
quite shabby — positively, you might say seedy. M (Fancy 
Miss Barrett saying seedy.) " It was really deplorable to 
think of an earl, a baron of England, so reduced, show- 
ing such painful evidences of want of money." 

" How did his tenants look 1 " said Miss Barrett, rather 
sharply. 

" Why," said the Major, " the fact is, he had at that 
time almost no tenants at all. A cursed set of low 
Papists — he told me all this himself — swarmed on his 
estate. Now, this was not so very bad once : it paid 
while there was a potato crop ; but when the blight 
came, deuce a penny had they for rent or anything else ; 
and they were a most disgraceful looking set of beggars 
about a gentleman's domain. They were ragged even to 
nakedness, while their houses were dens only fit for such 
hogs as themselves to inhabit, but an eye-sore to all 
decent people. Besides this horrid live lumber, there 
were some forty or fifty solvent and respectable tenants, 
who had scraped together something. Well, my lord saw 
very plainly that no good could now be got out of these 
lazy hounds who infested the estate ; so money being no 
longer forthcoming for him in England, he had gone over 
to Ireland to see what he could do to improve the pro- 
perty, and make it pay again. His first step, and it 
appeared the most feasible one, was to pull down forty 
hovels that belonged to insolvent tenants. He suffered 
(he told me himself) a good deal while doing it, for it was 
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in December, and many and many a cold ride lie had ; 
for his agent, a cowardly fellow, would not act without 
my lord appearing occasionally with him, for fear of being 
shot. And as Lord John told me, it was all nonsense, 
confounded nonsense, for he does not think they could 
altogether have mustered as much cash as would have 
bought powder and balls. Well, when these brutes were 
turned out — and mind you, many owed more than a 
year's rent — they set up the cry of being ill-used ; and 
my lord said he could hardly ride along the road, for, out 
of the ditches where they were clustered, they howled 
after him like hungry wolves." 

u Did they wily howl?" said Miss Barrett, gloomily. 

u Ah ! I see, you know their ferocity," replied the 
Major, smiling. " But you see they were pretty well cut 
down before this, or there is no saying what they would 
have done. No; but instead of, making their way to 
some large town, where, as Lord John justly observed, 
plenty of tradespeople were making their fortunes off the 
landed gentry, and might have kept them without ever 
feeling it, they positively hung about the ditches till one- 
half died, and the rest of them swarmed into the workhouse, 
where they raised the rate a sixpence iu the pound. 
And now came the worst of all. The land was bare, 
and devil a soul of the better class of farmers would take 
it, though every encouragement was held out to them. 
Whether they were incited to decline the land by the 
rascally priests, or were frightened by the threats of the 
beggars turned out, I cannot tell. But the fact is, at the 
next spring, almost all who had saved a little, or could 
scrape up, a few pounds, emigrated to America." 

Julia had listened with dilated eyes, and with a look 
of horror in her face until now, when she clasped her 
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hands in agitation together, and suddenly exclaimed, 
"Hail Columbia I" 

She startled us all, but Major Maxwell was in no way 
disconcerted. While we had been sickening over this 
tale of horror, he had been in the utmost good humour. 

lt Ah ! well," said he, " Lord John would now join you 
himself in that sentiment, for it has turned out the very 
thing for him. His whole estate is now managed by a 
Scottish grazier ; it is well stocked with cattle and sheep ; 
and he flourishes on every racecourse in England again. 
His Irish horses, bred on this estate, carry away a good 
deal of English gold, I can tell you. As be says himself, 
and I agree with him, ladies, give me Irish blood in a 
horse or a woman, if you want spirit. His stock is a 
good deal better than the potato-fed beasts who preceded 
them." 

Major Maxwell having now exhausted this subject to 
his own satisfaction, made a rapid transition to another. 
He evidently was anxious to please and divert us, but 
from his strange choice of topics, it appeared to me that 
he has been but little in the society of women or such 
girls as ourselves. He went on to say : — 

" But I had not such a disagreeable visit after all. 
There is one kind of sport for which I will back Ireland 
against the world : I mean a steeple-chase. Their flat 
racing is worth nothing — positively nothing. "Why, 
people in Ireland will talk to you of the Curragh ; but, 
Lord bless you, madam, it will bear no sort of comparison 
with a second-rate English course. Not for want of good 
horses, native horses that have carried the day on the 
best courses in the world, but the whole thing is inferior. 
No, I say, let them stick to a steeple-chase ; it suits the 
horses, the riders, and the fences. You see, a well-bred Irish 
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horse has a good deal of vice in him, and ifc comes out 
well in such a race. The riders are gentlemen, and their 
blood also comes out well, — and by Jove it takes it all ! 
Why, at a steeple chase I went to at Maynooth, I give 
you my word of honour, six- horses were disabled at one 
leap — it was a something between a hedge, a wall, and a 
deep ditch. Not a man flinched, not a horse swerved ; 
and, as I say, six remained on the other side, two died, 
and two riders were smashed about the ribs, or some- 
where. Why, they refused nothing — stone wall, ditches, 
ay, and rivers, too, by Jove ! " 

Fairly out of breath at this climax, he stopped. We 
looked aghast, and said nothing, so he went on more 
gently : 

" I was near missing it, though : the old lady hung on, 
and it was at last so near a thing, that I had to drive 
straight from the churchyard after the funeral — just 
caught a train, and arrived at Maynooth not an hour 
before the horses started. I would have been sorry to 
have missed it, it was a sight not to be thought of with- 
out winking. But," he continued, turning to me, " All 
this cannot interest young ladies, I fear. Deuce take it, 
if I very well know what would ! But my son Darcy you 
will find different. He has always been wild about 
having a sister or cousin, and I am sure he will make 
himself right pleasant to you. Let me tell you that in 
that respect he differs a good deal from your cousin, 
Mr.Elsworth, who is the very devil for pride and hauteur ; 
he is not very popular : indeed, I know myself there is 
one man in particular who would part with a year or two 
of his life to have a good opportunity of paying him off 
for some old school-boy grudge. I believe it grew out of 
a contemptuous way he has of looking down on every 

E 
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fellow who is not as tight-laoed as himself about trifles. 
Not but, I must say, I found him a good enough young 
fellow, although high, when, some ten yean ago, I made 
his acquaintance." 

Thus it was my new-found uncle talked away, without 
much rest, till ten at night, when he took leave in a very 
friendly manner, saying at the last moment that Darcy 
would doubtless soon write to me. 

" And when you answer him, my dear/' said he, " you 
may tell him, that you are not in any want of your 
mother's annuity, or he may think I did not press you 
enough to retain it. 11 (The good man, in truth, never 
pressed me at all.) " But with Mr. Elsworth and his 
aunt at your baok, poor Darcy 's little gift, you know, 
would be quite superfluous." 

After he had left us, I came to the conclusion that his 
conversation quite vindicated my mother's judgment of 
him from the charge of prejudice. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Forth, pilgrim, forth, ! heart out of thy stall, 
Look up on high, and thank thy God for all." 

For a few days, I thought a great deal about my boy 
cousin, who has lost his mother, and is left to the care of 
Buch a father ; and before the week came to an end, I 
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received the following letter from him. It is rather wild 
and reckless in tone, hat somehow I like it — it is so kind 
and boyish: 

« My Dkab Cousin, 

" Allow me to introduce to yon the writer of this, 
John Daroy Maxwell, who is quite delighted to find he 
has a fine handsome young girl for a cousin. 

, " If you but knew how, all my life, I have envied 
the young fellow who could boast of having half a doeen 
sisters^ or cousins, or even aunts : something wearing 
petticoats, or frocks, I suppose I should say — I believe 
frocks are what girls wear, though I hardly know, never 
having had any woman belonging to me but my dear good 
mother, I love all the sex for her sake — I say again, if you 
know all this, you could understand my feelings when my 
father informed me that I had a real first cousin named 
Genevieve Fitzgerald, aged sixteen and a half (and a 
beauty to boot). Without mentioning your name, I 
made our fellows give three cheers, and one cheer more, 
for a lady I particularly respected, the same evening in 
our playground. 

u I inquired particularly of my father what you are 
like, and he says, among other things, that you have nice 
long dark hair, as glossy as a horse's neck. Now, I wish 
you immediately to send me a very long tress of it to 
make a watch guard with. In return, I will have a lock 
of mine, set in an ornament of such a kind as the jeweller 
tells me girls generally like. I have written to my father 
to send me money immediately lor this purpose; and 
that reminds me to entreat of you to take that trifling 
sum your mother had settled upon her, — just for your 
pocket-money, that you may not be beholden for every- 
e 2 
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thing to these proud distant English relations of yours. 
You need not hesitate, for I shall have a decent income 
when I am of age. At present, I give it all to my father ; 
but you must not think the worse of him for taking it. 
I may do what I like with my own, and he is my 
guardian, and no one can call him to account if I do not. 
I give it of my own entire good will, for he is a right 
good father ; he gives me lots of pocket money, and he 
has given up to me months of his time in teaching me to 
shoot and ride ; he is a famous hand at both, and I am 
pretty well up to him now. He keeps a horse for me — 
a nice little full-bred thing; and my godfather, Lord 
John Darcy, would tell you that I ride as well as many 
a jockey. 

" And now, pray have no hesitation in going on with 
your mother's annuity ; for when I am once of age, I 
intend settling something considerable on you. This will 
be but just, — as the money comes from your aunt as well 
as mine, and there is enough for us both. 

" When my poor mother was dying, she made me 
promise her that I would neither bet on horses, nor play 
at cards — two things that, from all I have seen, appear 
to make away with more money than any other pursuit. 
Not but what I think I could win if I tried betting ; 
but, ' honour bright/ I will keep the promise given to 
my mother on her death-bed. 

" Now, my dear little cousin, write immediately 
to me ; do tell me all about yourself, and if you can 
sing and play on the pianoforte. I will even take an 
interest in crochet and backstitch — do you perform these 
works ? 

" My father writes me that we have a great look of 
each other ; so you see, I am not a veiy ill-looking fellow. 
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I intended saying much more, but, as I shall write very 
often, it is no matter at present. 

" I remain, dear Genevieve — what a nice name ! 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Darcy Maxwell." 

And now the time for parting has arrived ; to-morrow 
I leave my whole world behind me — the living and the 
dead. My parents lie side by side in the churchyard, 
where a little apart from their grave, is buried Julia's 
mother, Theresa Waldron, who died at the age of 
thirty-one. She lies far from country and kindred, so 
do my father and mother. Where shall Julia and I die 
and be buried, I wonder ? We made ourselves very sad 
pondering this subject to-day, as we sat on a gravestone, 
and thought of our leave-taking to-morrow. 

Dear old Hester goes with me ; she is to take charge 
of me to " The Cliff," Miss Sutton's abode. The good old 
soul intends looking out for a situation in that neigh- 
bourhood ; she cannot bear to be far from me. I hope 
she may succeed — I love her so much — and besides, she 
is the link between me and the world I leave behind me. 

I hardly knew how dear my friends were to me, till I 
had to part with them. 

How Hester and I wept as we saw the last of Miss 
Barrett, Julia, and old Fitz, at the garden gate this morn- 
ing. It seems already a week since the mist hid them 
in the early morning from our eyes. We gave way to 
our sorrow, and wept bitterly till we came to the station, 
where we were to join the train. As there were many 
people assembled there, we dried up our tears, and in a 
short time I found myself watching with great interest the 
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towns, villages, and churches, that seemed to fly past as 
the train rushed on. 

But when we came near the sea — the glorious sea — my 
heart began to beat violently. How often have I not 
thought of it ? Not, indeed, as we have it here — a 
smooth sheltered bay — but like a u roaring flood," such as 
it is seen at Clew Bay. 

The railway ran close by the beach, towards the end of 
our journey. A carriage was waiting for us at the quiet 
little station, where we had been directed to stop, and 
there was a very dignified old coachman, and a footman, 
too, so tall, my neck ached to look up at him. This 
loftiness, however, is confined to his looks ; he has no 
scruple in doing the most trifling things— or in doing 
nothing at all — without seeming ever to think that a man 
six feet three inches in height could be better employed 
than in opening doors for people who have the use of 
their own hands. 

It is very mortifying to my ideas of self-respect that 
I cannot help feeling such constraint before these men. 
I am so ashamed of their attending upon me just as if I 
were a baby ; but this awkward feeling is entirely on my 
side, they are perfectly at their ease when performing 
these petty offices, or in loitering about the passages. 

A short drive brought us to " The Cliff." It appears 
to me a very large house, but without much extent 
of ground. The little domain is defended from the 
ignoble world without by a wall so high that no prying 
eye can get a glimpse of the lovely flowers which therein 
abound in great perfection. The house stands high above 
the sea, and a door in the wall on that side leads directly 
down a steep flight of steps to a beautiful beach, with 
the waves rolling on it ; further on, frowning rocks are 
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washed by the sea, and lovely nooks and creeks lie snugly 
sheltered among these rooks. 

I shall have but a very limited enjoyment of this en- 
chanting sea-side, I fear. 

When we reached the house, it was getting rather dark, 
and I was glad that a bright sun. did not shine on my con- 
fusion : I was really trembling with fatigue and excite- . 
ment. I reproached myself for this, and said inwardly, 
" Rouse yourself Jerry ; where is your self-respect, that 
you should tremble when you have committed no fault ? " 
Still, to be an ignorant, timid, childish girl, knowing 
nothing of the manners and customs of fine people, and 
to be suddenly brought before them, seems to make one 
feel as if guilty of something — I know not what. 

I had not time at the moment I arrived to consider all 
this, for in the hall I was separated from Hester. The 
dear old woman was led off to the servants' hall, where, I 
fear, she was as little at her ease as I was in the drawing- 
room. 

I followed another majestic gentleman in livery to the 
drawing-room, on reaching which, he threw the door wide 
open, and swinging himself easily round behind it, an- 
nounced my name. As I passed in, he retired, and shut 
the door. I now found myself at one end of a large room, 
and noticed that two ladies were sitting together quite at 
the other extremity : one of these, a very old lady, reclined 
on an easy chair, while the other, who was younger, sat 
on a low chair beside her. 

Fortunately for me, to walk is common alike to the 
" peasant and the prince, 19 so I felt I could walk up to this 
lady, but what to do or say when I got there, I could not 
tell. Happily it did not reBt with me ; Miss Sutton 
must receive me in her own fashion, I had only to respond 
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to it, whatever it might be. It was not much of a recep- 
tion : she half raised herself, held out her hand, and but 
just touched mine with it — no more. She did not say I 
was welcome, as my dear mamma would have done, even 
to a friend merely dropping in to tea. 

But I am wrong to write this. I have no right to ac- 
cept favours, and object to the terms on which they are 
bestowed. It is now, when I see these remarks on paper, 
that I feel they should have no place here. 

" Be seated," Miss Sutton said : " you are fatigued." 
I answered that I was tired, and I might also have added 
hungry, but not having been asked that I kept it to 
myself. 

" Take off Miss Fitzgerald's bonnet and shawl, Green- 
wood, " said Miss Sutton to the lady beside her. But as 
I had not relapsed into babyhood, I took the liberty of 
removing these things myself. She then looked Ixedly 
at me, and as I also ventured to look at her, I shall write 
down what I saw. 

Miss Sutton appears to be much older than I expected 
to find her, and is very infirm. She is pale and wrinkled, 
but this is perhaps owing to bad health more than to age, 
for her eyes are very fine and expressive, and her hair is 
not very white. 

What she thought of me I cannot tell ; but her face 
relaxed into a half-smile, which made her countenance 
look very sweet. She presently turned again to the other 
lady, and asked her to ring the bell for some one she 
named, to show me to my apartment. 

M We dine," said she to me, " in half an hour ; change 
your dress." Everything she says is a command, which I 
am expected to obey with the docility of a child. 

" I shall accompany the young lady myself, and see 
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that she is made comfortable," observed the other lady. 
" Thank you, Greenwood, do/* said her mistress ; and we 
left the room together. What a bright comfortable little 
apartment my bedroom is 1 and the blazing fire, although 
it is yet summer, looked so cheerful. 

I like the room allotted to me for being small ; it 
reminds me of home. All the other rooms are very 
spacious — as large as Mr. Waldron's school-room. 

Mrs. Greenwood is a nice kind-looking lady ; she made 
me sit down by the fire, and quite distressed me by offer- 
ing to take off my boots as my hands were so cold ; but I 
assured her that, while I could use my own hands, I would 
always do such things for myself ; and that, moreover, I 
would never permit one who was so much like my own 
mother to do any menial office for me. She suddenly 
stooped over me and kissed my forehead, then drawing 
back, as if partly ashamed, she said, " You looked at that 
moment so like a daughter I had who died ! " 

She hastened out of the room as she said this ; but 
came back in a minute or two, with a little tray contain- 
ing some very welcome bread and butter and a glass of 
milk. 

" I have seen your servant," said she ; " she is rested 
and refreshed, and is ready to come up to you." 

" She is not my servant, but only my old nurse, Hester. 
I shall be very glad to have her here sitting by me at 
this nice fire," I continued, " especially as we are to part 
bo soon." 

" It will be a great pity to separate you from her, my 
dear, but we shall see," observed Mrs. Greenwood. " I 
must now return to my mistress, but you are very near 
us ; that door," said she, pointing to one in the corner, 
" leads into my room ; mine again into Miss Sutton s, and 
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hers is immediately behind the drawing-room ; so you 
need never feel lonely." 

Never feel lonely ! I who, till the last few months, 
was accustomed to fall asleep every night with my mo- 
ther's arms round me ! As she spoke, I could not pre- 
vent some tears falling on the dressing-table at which I 
stood brushing my hair. On seeing this, Mrs. Greenwood 
left me as hastily as before, without a word ; but Hester 
came in just then. And we should certainly have been 
as sorrowful as on first leaving home, only that we had 
no time to spare, for I must be dressed in time lor dinner. 
My old nurse has already got up a great feeling of awe 
for a lady who has the command of so many men-servants 
and maid-servants, and believes her dominion should also 
extend to " the stranger who is within her gates." 

As for myself I believe it is not possible for me to be 
long in fear of any one — I mean any woman. I shall never 
get over my aversion to being waited on by these foolish 
giants, who are content to waste their strength on the 
unprofitable trifles which occupy them. But, before dinner 
was over, I felt almost at ease with Miss Sutton. 

We did not converse much while the servants were pre- 
sent, but when she was wheeled back to the drawing- 
room, I took Mrs. Greenwood's low chair beside Miss 
Sutton j she then gave me a book and desired me to read 
aloud. To Miss Barrett I owe the approval my reading 
met with on this occasion. 

I was soon directed, however, to leave off reading, Miss 
Sutton saying that I looked very pale. She then ques- 
tioned me closely about my education; also concern- 
ing my tastes and habits. She said she would herself 
draw up a plan for my guidance as to my employments, 
and would give it to me the next morning. 
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At an early hour she advised me to retire, saying, she 
knew nobody at my age, and in good healthy could look so 
pale unless through fatigue. 

I knew it was tears that caused my paleness ; so, not 
being sleepy, I seated myself before the fire, and wrote a 
little in my journal, using the new desk, Miss Barrett's* 
parting gift to me. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before — 
The clearest spring, or shady grove — 
Tell me my heart if this be love ? " 

I had new reason this morning to repent of my hasty 
judgments. Miss Sutton was very kind : she sent for me 
after breaklast, which she takes in bed; I took mine 
alone — alas ! no, not quite alone, for the butler, who looks 
uncommonly like a clergyman, only more consequential, 
stood by, and handed me butter, cream, &c, while he 
looked at me with a compassionate good-nature, as 
if I were a child : I wonder he does not attempt to 
feed me. 

I was provided with strong coffee, and other delicacies 
for breakfast, but I intend asking Mrs. Greenwood if she 
will let me have bread and milk, as I always had at home. 
I am not going to have my soul enslaved by luxury, like 
the soldiers of Augustus at Capri ; besides, I shall not 
then require the company of the majestic butler. 
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When I was taken to Miss Sutton, who was still in 
bed, she said to me : 

" Greenwood tells me she can employ your old nurse in 
sewing, and other matters, so I have determined to keep 
her here with you ; at all events, you would require 
some one to help you to dress, and to walk out with you." 

I felt myself blushing painfully, and tears forced them- 
selves into my eyes when I remembered how I had thought 
of this kind lady, no later than yesterday. I thanked 
her warmly, and said she made me very happy. 

" I wish to make you happy," said she, drily, " but it 
must be in my own way. It is not good for young girls 
to indulge their fancies." 

She then directed me how I am to employ my time, 
every hour of each day. I am to have various masters, 
and learn many lessons ; but I am naturally fond of work, 
and shall not be les3 industrious now, as I am still de- 
termined to live yet by my own exertions. I am to have 
certain hours for exercise every day ; when within the 
grounds, I may go alone, but never on the beach without 
Mrs. Greenwood or Hester. There is a little bathing- 
place near ; many strangers frequent this spot, and are 
always about the shore, who are to be avoided. 

After my wild, free walks with Julia, I feel like a caged 
bird ; the cage is, indeed, a gilded one, but still a prison. 
A letter I have received to-day from Julia has, perhaps, 
made me feel lonely and discontented ; I shall copy it 
out here, that I may feast my eyes with it : — 

" Oh ! dear, dear Jerry, my old love, absent yet pre- 
sent, fax from my sight, but near my heart ! I miss you 
from my eyes, but find you in my soul. But prose is in- 
sufficient to express my feelings, and poetry fails me 
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in my need. I have just improvised this verse on 
the occasion : — 

" The day is lone and sad and dreary, 
When thee, my love, no more I see ; 
But the evening will be bright and cheery 
That brings my darling back to me ! " 

" If you feel inclined to despise this, as being the work 
of an author so little celebrated as myself, fancy it Milton's, 
and I think you will like it well enough. 

"As you vanished in the mist of that early morning, 
Fitz and I felt abandoned to misery ; the light of day 
seemed departed — the gas turned off. The black hue of 
darkness was over everything. We did not revive all 
day. Papa himself, after dinner, was in a queer humour, 
and, looking absently at me for five minutes, said at last, — 

" ' Julia my daughter, I wish you were, instead, Julius 
my son.' 

" Now, this was very affronting, and not to be borne, 
so I went over to him, and seated myself on his knee ; 
then, taking his two whiskers in my hands, I made him 
look at me straight in the face, and asked him what a son 
could do more for him than his affectionate little daughter? 
This reconciled him to me a little, so he smiled and said : 

" ' My girl, the question is not what you can do for me, 
but what I may be able to do for you. You are such a 
lonely little soul ; but, perhaps, after all, it is as well you are 
a girl, for, as a boy, you would have been a foolish fellow, I 
fear — not one to make a professor out of. Only I feel to- 
day that I wish to do more for you, as you have lost your 
friend Genevieve Fitzgerald.' 

" ' Lost Jerry, papa 1 * said I, in amazement. 

" ' My dear,' replied papa, ' you must reckon no more 
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on this Mend of your childhood. She is now removed 
entirely out of your sphere.' 

" ' Oh, papa, you are quite mistaken ; Jerry and I are 
bound to each other for life. 9 

" ' She will change, 9 said papa. 

" ' Jerry will never change,' I retorted, getting very hot 
and angry. 

" ' She is a woman, my dear, and, as Virgil says, — 

" ' Varinm et mutabile semper fcemina.' " 

« ' Translate,' said I. 

u ' Well, then,' said he, ' woman is a variable and a 
changeful thing. 9 

' « Virgil is an old heathen ! ' I replied. ' But what 
does Shakspeare say f 

" ' However we do praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and infirm ; 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than woman's are.' 

" Papa was beaten, having no other quotation ready ; so 
he kissed me by way of answer, and smiled grimly. 

" ' No, papa, 9 I continued, with more confidence, being 
supported by so strong an authority as Shakspeare; 
( when Jerry and I are grown up, we are sure to live to- 
gether ; we are to keep a school, or do something else for 
our livelihood. Lose Jerry, indeed ! I could as easily lose 
myself.' 

" My father at this speech smiled sardonically, saying : 

" ( Genevieve is a great deal too pretty, and too clever, 
and too good, to be parted with by her relations, now that 
they have got her. No, my little girl, you have seen the 
last of her as a companion and equal, and the sooner you 
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forget ' Jerry/ and think of her as Miss Fitzgerald, the 
better for yourself. When a few years shall have passed 
by she will be a fine lady, going to places of amusement, 
while yon will be a bumble teacher, hard at work.' 

" ' Well, papa, even should it be so, we have agreed, if 
one of us should marry a rich, great man, the other shall 
be her children's governess. Now, the chance seems hers, 
and I am glad of it ; I will make haste and learn, so as 
to be prepared when she is ready to have me with her.' 

" Papas lace softened ; I think tears were gathering in 
his eyes ; then, putting his arms round me as I sat on his 
knee, he said tenderly, — 

" ' You are a happy little soul ; neither envy nor jea- 
lousy harbours in that large, disinterested heart of yours.' 

" This was nice : I love my father to praise me. Still, 
my Genevieve, I am very lonely without you. French 
lessons no longer soothe me, though I still love the language 
of my mother ; and even my German becomes quite ag- 
gravating. I must again have recourse to poetry, this 
time not my own, but Longfellow's : 

" ' Still in my heart the cry goes on, — 
For ever gone, for ever gone 1 
Oh ! what a cruel sense of loss, 
Like a black shadow it Mis across.' 

" Having now given utterance to my woes, both in prose 
and verse, I shall return to real life. Now, as you know, 
' real life' m Linacre resolves itself into working for food 
and raiment, and in eating the one, and wearing the other. 
But in unreal life, viz., thought and fancy, I have a busy 
and a stirring time. The real and the ideal, however, do 
not seem to get on well together : — 

" 'Food and clothes become as nought, 
Against sweet fancy, and sad thought.' 
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" Miss Barrett took occasion to tell me something like 
this, only in sober and severe prose. It was & propos 
of my gloves ; she called me scatter-brained. ' Imagin- 
ative, rather/ said I. She would not smile, but went on 
to say, more earnestly ' Slovenly.' 

" ' Such sweet neglect best pleaseth me/ 

answered I persuasively ; but it would not da She then 
held you up as a bright example of neatness. So you are 
of use to me, though far away. This recalling of your 
image, my Lady Precision, caused me a few natural tears, 
and the result has been, I have written down a few select 
sentences on the subject of good order, neatness, prudence, 
&c. <fec. They are hung up in my bedroom, to be often 
read, and seriously pondered. And now farewell, dear 
friend and lost companion, 

"JtJLtA." 

The perusal of this letter has given rise to the petulant 
bit of discontent I have reproached myself with just now, 
I do pine for her, the wild little darling — 

" Give me again my hollow tree, 
My crust of bread and liberty." 

Constant employment does something for me ; it is a 
sort of refuge against loneliness, but not a cure. I have 
no companionship. In the evening, I read to Miss 
Sutton. She chooses very interesting and entertaining 
books ; and she says these are the pleasantest hours of 
her whole day ; they are also so to me. We seldom 
converse. She comments on what I read, or tells me 
some fact or story brought to her mind by my book ; and 
I get to like her more. Still, she is so chillingly cold 
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that her manner often repels me. She believes that those 
whom she calls u well-born " are different creatures from 
the lower classes, deriving right of supremacy from 
Heaven, and deserving social worship from no merit of 
their own. Now, this I think abominable, and quite 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. But, indeed, 
religion here seems to consist mainly in a lady-like 
recognition of the rights of God, in having a short grace 
said before dinner, and a short prayer read before bed- 
time, and in the morning, with a long line of servants 
near the door, graduated on a nice scale, beginning with 
Mrs. Greenwood and tapering off with the little scullery- 
maid. 

I often feel inclined to move away from my place next 
Miss Sutton's chair and kneel beside Hester, just as I 
used to do when a little child. I think I should be nearer 
God there. But it would shock Miss Sutton too much for 
me to think of attempting such a vagary. Already I see 
she considers me as some kind of half-tamed creature, 
and is determined to civilize me into a polite woman of 
the world. I am very obedient now, but I feel sure she 
will fail. I was never intended by nature for an idle 
lady. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"Thanks to my stars, I nave not ranged about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend."— Cato. 

This morning we had an event, or rather, I should say, 
the prospect of coming events. A letter arrived, 
announcing a visit from Mr. Elsworth with his wife and 
child, and also a friend of his. They are to come in two 
or three days, and bed-rooms are being prepared for them. 
What a change this will make in our quiet life. I look 
forward with some alarm, but with more hope and plea- 
sure, to their coming. 

I am to leave the breakfast-parlour for Mr. Ellsworth's 
use as a study; hitherto I have received my masters 
there, but from this time I shall have my lessons in. Mrs. 
Greenwood's little sitting-room. It makes no difference 
to me, as either she or Hester always sit by when my 
teachers are with me. I love Mrs. Greenwood; she is 
very gentle and very kind to me. She is all-powerful 
with Miss Sutton, and, I suspect, often uses her influence 
to obtain permission for me to have a long walk on. the 
beach, or a row in a boat that an old man has close 
under our cliff. Either she or Hester goes with me on 
these occasions ; and on a fine day, when there is just a 
ripple on the water, they are happy hours. Then I feel 
almost as I did in old times, and can laugh again with 
something like the easy carelessness of former days. 

I asked Mrs. Greenwood to-day many questions about 
our visitors, but the information I got was rather scanty. 
The sum of it is, that Mrs. Elsworth is a beauty, and 
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that Mr. Elsworth is reserved and silent, but very right- 
minded ; that the little girl's name is Caroline, and that 
she is much spoiled, and a torment to all — young and old. 

I declared, I was very glad they were coming, for I had 
never yet seen a beauty. Mrs. Greenwood smiled, and 
then said : 

"You must not count much on Mrs. Elsworth. She 
will be no companion for you ; you will not be much with 
her, I am sure." 

-Our guests arrived here yesterday. I felt so restless 
all day, I could not think of anything but what they 
would be like. 

I had just gone to my room to dress for dinner, when 
I heard a child's voice outside my door, and some one 
apparently remonstrating with the little one. 

" I will go in," said the child ; " I want to see the little 
girl that lives here." 

Hester's voice now broke in with, — 

" She is a young lady, and you must not disturb her." 

"She is a girl; mamma said so, and she is to play 
with me, so I will see her." 

As Bhe spoke, the door opened, and a lovely little girl 
— quite a darling — burst in violently. I was as glad to 
see her as she appeared to be on seeing me ; but as she is 
so spoiled, and as I am destined tor be a governess, I 
determined not to show her much favour, for I wish to 
try if I can make a child respect me ; so I stood still, 
and said quietly : 

"Come here. Do you know you are very rude to 
insist upon coming, in this way, into my room 9 " 

She did not appear to heed a word I said, but came for- 
ward, looked fixedly at me for a moment, and then said : 
p 2 
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•" I thought you were a little girl, but you will do just 
as well. I like you ; kiss me ! " 

Forgetting my dignity, I stooped and kissed her. She 
threw her arms round my neck, and gave me a warm 
embrace. 

" Now, Miss Carry, do come and get dressed ! " said 
the child's attendant, coming into the room rather 
discontentedly. 

" You go away, Jones L " said the little lady, impera- 
tively; "I shall stay here. She will take off my things," 
pointing to me. "And I will sleep with her, that I 
will." 

" No, my dear," said I firmly ; " that you cannot do. 
I am dressing to dine with Miss Sutton and your papa 
and mamma, but I will go with you and show you your 
own apartment." 

Without more words, I «took her by the hand and 
led her away. She did not resist, but exclaimed with 
great glee : 

/' I will get dressed too, and go down for dessert if you 
will be there. ,, 

Her attendant followed us, muttering to herself some 
epithets not very flattering to the cliaracter of her 
young charge. 

I took great pains to make my hair very smooth, and 
myself very neat, in my new black crape frock. I had 
never been in company before, and I was anxious to be 
dressed " correctly : " that is the word Miss Sutton uses. 
How dear little Julia would suffer here in the cause of 
neatness ! 

I hastened to the drawing-room, hoping to be there 
first ; but I had lost time with little Caroline, and I found 
two gentlemen already there. As I entered, Miss Sutton 
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merely said, " Miss Fitzgerald." One gentleman, who was 
seated beside her, rose to his full height, six feet at least, 
I suppose, and bowed ; the other stood on the hearth- 
rug and bowed also. I did not know which of the two 
was Mr. Elsworth, and which Mr. Campbell, his friend, 
for Miss Sutton did not name them to me. I went 
to a table to put some flowers in water, and the guest who 
stood by the hearth came to me there. He looked kind, 
bright, and pleasant ; he said a few words to me about 
nijr bouquet, perhaps for the purpose of putting me at 
ease, for I felt, and must have looked, much abashed. 

In a moment after Mrs. Elsworth entered. She is 
exceedingly pretty, with a lovely colour ; she wore a soft 
white dress, but her neck was as white as her dress ; long 
ends of ribbon floated about her as she moved, while 
her fair hair, disposed in long curls, was adorned with 
flowers. She looked as if she might take wing at any 
moment, so light and airy did she appear. I saw both 
gentlemen look from her to me, and I then saw what a 
contrast we must have presented. I wonder whether 
Miss Sutton thought us both dressed " correctly." I wore 
neither flounces, ribbon, nor curls, and, in my black crape 
dress, might have represented dusky night ; and she, on 
the other hand, the sunny day. 

We had been waiting for Mrs. Elsworth, and on her 
arrival, at once went in to dinner. The tall gentleman 
proved himself to be Mr. Elsworth by wheeling his aunt's 
chair into the dining-room himself. 

Our dinner was a silent meal, except for some brief 
conversation between the gentlemen and Miss Sutton. 
Mrs. Elsworfch and I never spoke ; she often looked at 
me, but her expression is not pleasing ; she seems proud 
and unhappy, but is very lovely. Mr. Elsworth is very 
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grave, I bad almost written stern. I suppose he would 
be called handsome ; I am sure Mr. Campbell would be 
reckoned plain, but bis is a face one likes to look at: 
it quite cheers one, it is so kind and bright. I think it 
would give me courage in a difficulty, just to look at Mm. 

Dinner was finished and the dessert placed on the 
table, when in flew such a little vision of beauty — Caroline 
Elsworth — dressed much like a wax doll. In face, she 
has a look of both her father and mother, but with more 
beauty than either. She came straight up to me, although 
Miss Sutton held out her hand, and desired her to come 
and speak to her. * 

She paid no attention to this invitation, but told me, 
very imperatively, to take her on my knee. I should 
have been delighted to do so ; but Miss Sutton must not 
be disobeyed, so I said : 

" Not till you go and shake hands with Miss Sutton." 

"I do not want to go to her; I only want you," 
replied she, wilfully. 

" Go at once, Carry ! " said Mr. Elsworth, in a tone 
that, if it did not frighten the little one, it certainly did 
me. 

She gave her head an angry toss, and with a very bad 
grace obeyed her papa. Miss Sutton still held out her 
hand, and the little naughty child brought down her 
tiny palm on it with such a blow, that, if her- strength 
had equalled her will, it would have been long remem- 
bered. 

I was shocked ; but on glancing at her mother in pity 
for her feelings, to my surprise I saw the first smile on 
her lips I had yet seen there. Miss Sutton, annoyed at 
the child's waywardness, did not speak ; and, as quickly 
as she went, the little culprit ran back to me. I did not 
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know what to do ; whether or not to take her on my 
knee, in spite of her naughtiness. She settled the ques- 
tion herself very promptly, by Scrambling up in a moment 
without help ; then, putting her arms round my neck, 
kissed me again and again, stroked down my cheeks, and 
said I was " nice." 

" Come to me, love, and I will give you some fruit," 
said her mother; but she did not move, and told her 
mother, without ceremony, that she did not want any 
fruit. By her embraces, and violent demonstrations of 
friendship for me, she kept the eyes of the party so much 
on us, that it was a real relief to me when Miss Sutton's 
chair was wheeled again into the drawing-room by her 
saturnine nephew. No ! I am wrong ; he is not harsh 
or stern to his aunt at least. The eyes of both wear a 
new expression when turned on each other; if either 
looked with such affection on me, how I could love them ! 
but they do not. Mr. Elsworth was early left an orphan, 
and his aunt, having had the sole guardianship of him, 
feels just as his mother might have done towards him. 

Several days have elapsed without my finding time to 
write a word in my journal, for so many of my leisure 
hours are appropriated by Mrs. Elsworth and her little 
girl, that I have to take an hour at night, when I used 
formerly to write down the events of the day, and to 
prepare my lessons. 

Little Caroline hardly ever leaves me, and as she is 
under no control, she is often very provoking, and sadly 
tires my patience. She has a perfects/wore for me, and 
at times shows such goodness of heart, that I find, in 
spite of her great faults, I must love her ; but she 
thoroughly verifies Mrs. Greenwood's words, "she is a 
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real torment." This very morning, she clang to the 
back of my chair, with her arms round my neck, kissing 
it, and Baying she loved no one but me. This she con- 
tinued to do the whole time I was practising a difficult 
sonata of Beethoven's, which, under the circumstances, 
proved a most signal failure. Still, I must respond to so 
disinterested a love. I often wonder from what it springs, 
for I never spare her faults, or flatter her, as both her 
mother and maid do. She hears nothing but the truth 
from me, and yet she persists in remaining by my side, 
from which even her mother's honeyed words cannot 
attract her. The poor child does not always speak the 
truth ; I can hardly understand how it is, for she is not 
cowardly by nature, and frequently, just after telling me 
a falsehood, the truth bursts from her, as it were, in-, 
voluntarily. 

Yesterday, when she told me a direct untruth, I put 
her away from me, and told her I could not love her in 
the least when she was so naughty. 

She said she did not care, but that she would still love 
me ; and more than that, she would love her father too, 
although both Jones and her mamma told her he did not 
care for her, — and he never kissed her, or took her on 
his knee. Here she suddenly burst into passionate tears, 
and said I must love her, and she would try and tell the 
truth ; and oh ! she wished papa loved her just a little. 

I availed myself of this softened mood, first to console 
her, and afterwards to lecture her. How cruel in her 
mother and that woman, to say such a thing to a child 
about her own father; but, indeed, Mrs. Elsworth, with all 
her beauty and smiles, does not gain my love ; neither 
do I And her fascinating. She has no amusement or 
employment here, so she finds it convenient to come to 
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the little parlour where I now take my lessons, and sit 
there during the morning. 

Mrs. Greenwood said to me to-day, " Do not encourage 
Mrs. Elsworth to come here, Miss Sutton will not like it. 
I must tell you, to put you on your guard, that she is a 
very giddy kind of lady : not a good wife, nor a good 
mother. Her talk will never do you any good." 

" Why did Mr. Elsworth marry her 1 " I asked. 

<l God knows ! " she replied. " Miss Sutton does not 
understand it; only/ that she was so handsome, and he 
was so young ; and besides, he may have mistaken her 
folly for impulsiveness. She was a young girl when they 
married, seven years ago ; but that marriage has added 
many white hairs to my poor mistress's head. There is 
another young lady whom, I have always heard, she would 
have liked her nephew to marry : the daughter of Mr. 
Allenby,Mr. Elsworth's partner in some iron works, in the 
north of England. She is a very clever young lady, and 
is said to have liked our young gentleman. Whatever 
'came between them I do not know; but Miss Sutton 
thinks it was the too evident anxiety of Miss Allenby's 
stepmother to make the match, which really prevented it. 
It was at Mr. Allenby's house, at a ball, that Mr. Els- 
worthy first met the lady who became his wife. The 
courtship was very rapid, and they were married in a 
very short time after. She had not much fortune, but 
was certainly a great beauty then. I see a change in her 
already ; her good looks will not, I am convinced, last 
beyond youth. Miss Sutton never took to her, and very 
soon came to dislike her. Mr. Elsworth is greatly altered 
for the worse since his marriage : seven years ago he was a 
sweet-tempered, kind, pleasant gentleman. His wife has 
wrought a change in him that bodes herself no good if 
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she does not alter her ways. He frequently displays, I 
have heard, a harshness that no one would have believed 
him capable of formerly." 

" He is, indeed, very severe-looking now," said I ; * I 
should not like to be much under his control." 

" Tou would be safe enough, my dear," she replied, 
warmly. " Those who are truthful and candid are sure 
to be appreciated by him ; but once deceive him, and he 
will never trust you again ; he can bear with many other 
faults, where he finds honesty in word and deed. And 
as for his friend Campbell, since they were school-boys 
together, he would have laid down his life for him at any 
time." 

"But Mr. Campbell looks so good," said I, "any one 
would trust him. 

u Mr. Elsworth is every bit as good in the main," she 
rejoined, earnestly. " To be sure, he does not "give up 
so much of his time to the poor, for Mr. Campbell is 
always giving and doing what he can for every unfor- 
tunate creature he hears of. He is here now to plan 
houses for the poor people about Mr. Elsworth's place in 
the north. The latter grudges no money, and Mr. Camp- 
bell gives what is as good as money — his time ; for he is 
a great engineer and architect, and they say, in time, will 
be the foremost among them ; but, in my opinion, he will 
never be rich — he gives away so freely. Mr. Ekworth 
sometimes says, ' Duncan Campbell cares for nothing that 
money can bring.' " 

I have been thinking since, what a fine character that 
attributed to Mr. Campbell really is : cheerful, clever, 
benevolent, simple in his tastes, yet refined in his feelings ; 
reminding me of a passage I have read somewhere, thus 
characterising a truly great mind. " Contented he was, 
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not because he was too gross to perceive, but because he 
was too lofty to require, those refined enjoyments of social 
life, which are valuable, in their place, as the means to 
advance and civilize men with minds of a lower tone and 
inferior character to his." 

He appears to me to be a man about whose fate the 
most anxious friend need not be uneasy. 

" A man that fortune's buffets and rewards has ta'en with equal 
thanks." 

If Miss Barrett saw these words, she would say I was 
letting my imagination outstrip my judgment. But it is 
not so ; my imagination runs more on his gloomy friend. 



*■ 

CHAPTER XL 

" Eight so Cresside, when her dread stent 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent." 

Chauceb. 

How far expectation exceeds fruition ! I have indeed 
experienced that in the last day or two : I had expected 
so much enjoyment, when our visitors should be with us, 
and already I regard their arrival as a very doubtful 
advantage. 

But although our visitors do not give me much 
pleasure, they furnish me at least with subjects for 
thought, and give me something to put in my journal. 

Mrs. Elsworth came to me this morning, soon after 
breakfast, and talked away for an hour, which caused me 
some inconvenience ; I have so much to do, I can hardly 
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make up for wasted time ; and just then I ought to have 
been writing a German exercise. Perhaps it was this 
consideration which made me somewhat intolerant 
towards her, for I thought her very foolish and egotistical, 
— indeed, not to be borne with patiently. The topics 
she discussed made me feel quite ashamed for her as well 
as myself. Presently, after dwelling upon what she called 
" delicious balls," and other gay entertainments that she 
had been present at in London, she abruptly asked me if 
I had a lover. I instantly replied " No ! " with some 
indignation. 

" Oh ! " she rejoined, with a laugh ; " you would not 
blush so, if you were not guilty ; but you may confide 
Bafely in me — I can quite feel for you. Before I was 
of your age, I had at least four ; burthen I was not shut 

up with an old " She had the gflace to stop here ; 

but from the significant grimace that followed, it was 
evident she meant Miss Sutton. I told her very seriously, 
that at no period of my life had I ever been in the 
society of young gentlemen, and indeed had hardly ever 
spoken even to a married man ; adding, that I was very 
happy at my lessons, and with Miss Sutton, who is so 
kind and .considerate. 

" It is very good policy in you to say so, as you are 
dependent on her," she pursued. " But, thank God, Z 
am not. She always hated me, and I return it with 
interest ; so pray do not keep up the farce of praising 
her to me." 

Could there be a more improper or more irritating 
speech ? Such bitter words rose to my lips in my eager- 
ness to reply ! To hear her talk of my receiving benefits, 
and then to inculcate such ingratitude, made my cheeks 
burn with indignation. But I checked myself; words 
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would have then been worse than useless, except to 
offend, so I controlled my temper, which I fear is 
growing very passionate. 

Her words, however, made me think more earnestly 
than ever of my future career. It may be good for me to 
be reminded that I am a dependent ; the luxury of this 
house might be dangerous to me, and I might become 
selfish and idle, were I not to discover thorns under my 
roses ; truth is a wholesome medicine, though often un- 
palatable on first tasting it. v 

This conversation, and the after-thoughts that it gave 
rise to, produced a result this evening that, as I now sit 
alone in my little apartment, I think of with some dis- 
may ; my courage was great then. 

" It flows like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide." 

Now I am a coward again, and wonder at my first 
audacity. I mentally recur to all that passed, and can- 
not satisfy myself that I acted rightly ; I was actuated 
by a strong impulse. 

Among the few ways in which I can make myself 
either useful or agreeable to Miss Sutton, the chief one is 
by reading to her : it is evident that from the first evening 
she has enjoyed my reading aloud. This morning I began 
a new and beautiful poem, one that touches my feelings 
almost too sensibly to permit of my reading it aloud; but 
I manage to put a strong control on my voice and eyes. 
It is very pathetic, and very noble in sentiment and 
language. Since our visitors came, I have only been able 
to read for a short time in the drawing-room, while the 
gentlemen remain in the dining-room; and during this 
interval, Mrs. Elsworth either retires to her room, or 
reposes on a sofa. To-night she was absent, and we went 
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on with our book ; while reading, I sat on Mrs. Green- 
wood's low chair, close to Miss Sutton's side. I found, 
after a short time, that Mr. Campbell had come into the 
room ; so quietly indeed, that I was not conscious of his 
presence. As soon as I perceived him I would have 
stopped, but as Miss Sutton said " Go on," I proceeded. 
He seated himself at a table, with his sketch-book ; I 
may mention, that when not otherwise employed, he is 
nearly always sketching. 

Soon after this Mr. Elsworth entered. Now, it is not 
very easy, I find, for me to do anything in his presence 
which may serve to attract his notice. Though silent, 
he is not absorbed in himself or unobservant ; he does 
not, however, look benevolent, but, on the contrary, often 
harsh. I am certain he can be severe when displeased, 
and I am disposed to believe women generally displease 
him. In a word, I fear him; not so the, other, he is 
so bright and kind. 

I would have shut up my book again, but once more 
Miss Sutton said " Go on, my dear." Presently I forgot 
myself, in the great interest of the book ; its hero is a 
patriot, and his sentiments find an echo in my heart. I 
read on, all my soul sympathising in my hero's adieu to 
his country ; my own poor land rises to memory. 

Suddenly I was startled by Mr. Elsworth exclaiming, 
abruptly, " Beautifully read ! M 

My dreams come to an end. The patriot and his 
fatherland fade from before me, and I sit very much 
ashamed of my enthusiasm. Mr. Campbell is listening, 
with his pencil suspended in the air — perhaps he was 
thinking of his own Scotland. 

" She has been very well taught," said Miss Sutton, 
quietly. 
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" Nature has also contributed her share : a voice to 
utter, and a heart to feel, are gifts of God, not of teach- 
ing,"-replied her nephew. 

It then suddenly struck me, now or never is my time 
to declare my determination. I trembled, for I feared 
their disapproval so much ; but I said to myself : " How 
can you ever have courage to act, if you have none 
to speak ? " So I did speak ; at first, in a low voice, but 
it gained strength as I proceeded. I began by 'saying : 

"Great pains were taken with me by two kind in- 
structors, and I tried to do my best myself. I learned for 
the purpose of teaching others ; and my mother always 
told me that one must know thoroughly what one has to 
teach, in order to teach welL" 

My auditors looked astonished, as if some singular 
phenomenon had just occurred. 

" Teach 1 " said Mr. Elsworth, inquiringly, looking at 
his aunt : " do you intend, then, to make a schoolmistress 
of our young cousin 1 " 

" The question is not what I wish, but what she intends 
to make of herself" returned Miss Sutton, drily. " When 
you observed to me the other day how very youthful 
Genevieve looked for seventeen, I told you she was still 
more childish ^n mind than in person, and fyou, Mr. 
Campbell, disagreed with us both ; now, I leave you to 
judge whether this plan of tiers is that of a woman, or a 
child." 

Both gentlemen answered at once, but in a contrary 
sense : Mr. Elsworth saying " A child," Mr. Campbell 
" A woman." 

" I say most emphatically it is that of a child," replied 
Miss Sutton ; " and a foolish child, who thinks to gain a 
fancied independence by the surrender of a few such trifles 
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as position, protection, leisure, society, ease, and "plenty — 
not to speak, indeed, of gratitude." 

" No ! Miss Sutton," said I, impetuously ; " gratitude I 
do not give up. I feel so deeply grateful to you, that if 
you can show me any way in which I can be useful to 
you, I should desire nothing more than to be able to 
prove my gratitude. But I do fear dependence ; I fear 
idleness ; any virtues I may have, even gratitude, would 
die in my heart — I feel it must be so — should I be mean 
enough to become a permanent dependent on your charity. 
Now, while you give me what I cannot procure for myself, 
gratitude both elevates, and makes me happier and better. 
But, oh ! do not think ill of me because I wish to be a 
worker instead of an idler ; recollect how I have hitherto 
been brought up, how little I can appreciate the subser- 
viency of domestics, or the grandeur of helplessness." 

"What do you think of all this?" said Miss Sutton, 
still addressing her nephew. 

Now, it was very disagreeable to be thus talked at, 
as if I were a mere child not worth reasoning with, 
but to be made the subject of cool discussion in my pre- 
sence without being spoken to ; so it was really a relief to 
me when Mr. Elsworth turned his penetrating look on 
me, and said : 

" Do you feel sure of yourself in this " he hesitated 

for a moment, " singularity, we will call it ? Kernember," 
he continued, " as the world judges, you will not be con- 
sidered the equal of your employers, no matter how really 
superior you may be to them ; and further, you will be 
regarded as a dependent, though giving more than the full 
value for your salary. You must look at all sides of this 
question, and if you can unflinchingly contemplate the 
hardships, as I consider them, of a young girl's life as a 
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governess — all, too, for the sake of a feeling of independ- 
ence — I would say," turning to hi^aunt, and addressing 
his remarks about me to her, " God speed her on her 
virtuous way ; we may pervert, but cannot ennoble such 
a character. Let her, then, retain her simple habits, her 
industry, her independent, earnest nature ; we can give her 
nothing so valuable in exchange for them. We know — 
perhaps none know better than we do — how insufficient 
all that we can offer her is to bestow happiness on either 
man or woman, without higher aims than to enjoy with 
thoughtless selfishness a prosperity given to us with grave 
responsibilities attached to it." 

While Mr. Elsworth spoke, a glow had spread over his 
features, but at his last words it faded away, and left him 
pale and grave as before. I could be sorry for his griefs, 
whatever they may be, but his cold reserve repels sym- 
pathy. 

" Mr. Campbell," said Miss Sutton, after a pause, " you 
are one of ourselves, and you are of a practical mind ; 
what is your opinion of Miss Fitzgerald's plans 1 " 

He had been again bending over his sketch-book, but 
now looked up with his bright, happy, boyish expression, 
and thus replied to Miss Sutton's question : 

"In theory, I must agree with Miss Fitzgerald, and, for 
myself, in practice also ; at the same time, I think at seven- 
teen a young lady is too inexperienced to determine what 
her future duties -may be ; events may arise at %ny mo- 
ment, offering her new duties, dear objects of interest. 
To prepare for a life of usefulness is our first duty ; for 
all else a man may choose, a woman should pause ; let us 
do to-day'a work well, and leave the work of to-morrow 
till to-morrow comes." 

"You are very temporizing, my friend," said Miss 
a 
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Sutton, with a smile ; "but if Genevieve consents, we 
will do as you advise — leave the future to the future; 
not that I have much hope of changing her views. I 
must do her the justice to say she has been consistent in 
this folly of hers. When she first wrote to me, she said 
just what she now tells us, but I had certainly no idea any 
young girl could persist in such absurdity, when once made 
aware of the advantages of a home with me ; but she has 
been most pertinacious in disregarding all the means and 
appliances of a higher sphere of life than her former one. 
She takes her food almost as an anchorite would, and 
studiously evades the least assistance from my men- 
servants : they seem to be the especial objects of her 
contempt and aversion.'* 

Mr. Elsworth's expression had changed during Miss 
Sutton's speech ; not as she hoped, and I feared, but it 
suddenly melted into such a look of kindness as quite 
transformed him. He was about to speak some obliging 
words respecting me, I am sure, but just then the door 
opened, and Mrs. ELsworth entered, with her usual gentle, 
gliding step. Since this morning's interview, how false 
her smiles appear to me 1 

By a sort of general tacit consent, our conversation 
ceased, and Mr. Campbell applied himself again to his 
drawing. Mrs. Elsworth advanced close behind him, and, 
after looking over his shoulder, exclaimed : 

" Oh ! how like—show it." 

Mr. Campbell started, shut up his portfolio, and looked 
vexed ; but, immediately opening it again, said to her : 

" You have betrayed what I should have feared to show. 
I cannot resist taking a good subject for a sketch : it is 
my weakness, you know of old" 

Turning to Miss Sutton, he handed her his book; 
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she looked at it for a moment, then, leaning over to show 
it to me, she remarked : 

" Yon have no reason to be displeased ; you do not look 
ill there." 

It was, in fact, a sketch of myself as I sat reading : my 
head was a little bent down, so not much of my face was 
seen. He had certainly made the best of me, but I would 
rather not be sketched, and then looked at as I was by 
Mr. Elsworth, who, as he threw the book on the table, said : 

" Duncan, take care ; you will sketch yourself into a 
fever of some kind, one of these days." 

Mr. Campbell laughed lightly, and merely replied : " I 
will risk that* 

Soon after, we retired. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Sir, for a quart tfecu he will sell the fee simple of his salvation, 
the inheritance of it ; and out the entail from all remainder, and a 
perpetual succession for it perpetually." — Shakespeare. 

This morning, when I was taking an early walk in the 
grounds, Mr. Elsworth's two large dogs, while playing 
about in the shrubberies, came bounding up to me. One 
of them much resembles my dear old Fitz, so I could not 
resist making use of so favourable an opportunity of try- 
ing to make friends with him. They are kind old fellows, 
and in a short time I was throwing my handkerchief, twisted 
into a sort of a ball, and tbey were tearing after it, scram- 
bling for it in a friendly way, then bringing it back to 
g 2 
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me, and barking loudly and impatiently to have it thrown 
again. I entirely forgot Miss Barrett's lectures on the 
subject of playing with Fitz ; I forgot I was no longer a 
child ; I forgot how sage I had been the evening before, 
until I discovered, to my horror, Mr. Elsworth and his 
friend standing behind me, watching our exploits. I 
was very much ashamed, but the dogs would not have 
done with their play, and sprung up to me till one abso- 
lutely had his paws on my shoulders. Mr. Elsworth, 
looking all surprise, called off the dogs ; they obeyed, but 
immediately retained to me and licked my hands. 

" How well they seem to like you," said Mr. Campbell. 

" People will tell you, that dogs and children know at 
once who like them," replied I ; " and I believe they do. 
These dear old dogs found out directly that we should be 
friends, and I was attracted to them on account of 
Fitz." 

"Is Fitz a man or a dog?*' asked Mr. Campbell, 
gravely. 

" A dog," I replied. " But he was not always called 
Fitz; originally his name was Mungo. He changed 
it to 'Fitz' himself." 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, raising his eyebrows 
incredulously, "changed it himself? it would be worth 
learning how he effected it." 

Since I had been so foolish as to speak of this trait of 
cleverness in poor Fitz, I must needs go on ; yet how 
silly it must have caused me to appear to these wise men. 

" It is quite true," I began. " He is the most sagacious 
dog alive, I really believe. It occurred in this way. He 

and I played together as children " Both gentlemen 

smiled at this remark, and I felt my colour rise. " When 
/was a child, I mean. Now, neither my father nor my 
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mother liked my name Genevieve ; so mamma resolved to 
call me ' Fitz,' and papa took the other end of my name and 
made ' Jerry ' out of it, and by that he always called me." 

" ' Jerry ! ' how could he do so ? — what a shocking mis- 
take I " exclaimed Mr. Campbell. 

I could not help laughing at his disgust, and resumed : 

" It is a very good Irish name, though, and I like it, 
but Fitz did not ; he was Mungo then, and he never 
came when I was called Jerry ; but when we were 
together, and I was called Fitz, we both ran ; after- 
wards, when we were in different places, he came when 
Fitz was called; then he would not come for Mungo. 
So, just to please him, we left off calling him by his old 
name, and he has been Fitz ever since." * 

"And where is this most wonderful of dogs to be 
seen ? " enquired Mr. Campbell. 

I shook my head — was about to tell — when Mr. 
Elsworth said, quickly : 

" Did you not bring him here with you ? " 

" No," said I with a sigh ; " Miss Barrett, a lady who - 
is my great friend at home, said it would not be proper > 
so she keeps him for me." 

" You must have been very sorry to part with him ! ,r 
said Mr. Campbell, with ready sympathy. 

" Yes," I answered ; " but I parted at the same moment 
with so many cherished objects, that I had not much 
thought about him then ; but I do think of him now, 
when I am so lonely." 

I do not know what made me so weak just then, but 
my eyes filled with tears, and as I stooped over the dogs 
to hide my emotion, great drops fell on their shaggy heads. 
I struggled hard to overcome my fit of sadness, and said 
as cheerfully as I could, — 
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" Very dear, kind people have taken care of Fitz ; they 
are good to him for his own sake as well as for mine." 

" Miss Barrett 1 " repeated Mr. Elsworth, half aloud ; 
then turning to me he said, " Iinacre, I think you came 
from — is it not in Leicestershire ? " 

I answered, " Yes ; I lived there until my mother died." 

I then resolutely tried to shake off the dogs and get 
away. Mr. Elsworth came close to me to take the most 
importunate of the dogs by the collar ; he laid his other 
hand for a moment gently on my shoulder, and -with a 
kind, hut rather ironical smile said : 

" My dear child, it will be a good many years yet before 
you are fitted for the life of a governess 1" 

With these words, they left me. Miss Barrett is 
always right. I am dreadfully childish. What business 
had I to tell them that foolish tale 1 I lose all my good 
sense whenever dogs are mentioned. I felt quite mortified, 
though I acknowledge Mr. Elsworth was indulgent ; but 
a woman who is intending to guide others should not 
require pardon for folly in herself. 

I shall have no time to retrieve my character with Mr. 
Campbell, for he is just about to start for London, I have 
iieard. 



Mr. Campbell did not leave us this morning, as he in- 
tended, and I had an opportunity of displaying a little more 
common sense this evening than I did in the morning. We 
had a long conversation together while Mr. Campbell was 
giving me a lesson in perspective, and when it terminated, 
I found I had unconsciously informed him of almost all 
the events of my life, and, what was more surprising, a 
great deal about my feelings and opinions. Mr. Elsworth 
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sat near us with a book ; bat I think he hardly knew we 
were there. It seems to me so natural to confide in Mr. 
Campbell; he is very open himself, and perhaps he 
thought it generous to respond to my disclosures. In 
speaking of his sketching propensities, he said, after a 
moment's thought, — 

" I owe to a drawing of mine the friend I prize most, 
and I will tell you how it came about. When I was a 
boy, Miss Fitzgerald, I had a strong Scottish accent, or, 
rather, intonation — perhaps both." 

"Ton have a little of both still," said I. 

" True," he replied, laughingly, * but I had a vast deal 
more then — that is, when I was sixteen. To remedy this 
defect, I was sent to a remarkably select school, indeed, 
', school ' is too vulgar a word for our genteel establish- 
ment. A few young gentlemen were prepared for college 
(not for the world) by its proprietor, free from all taint of 
vulgarity. Our domicile was in a midland county in 
England. My kind uncle stretched a point of economy 
to send me there. Ah!" continued he, with some 
emotion, "though I had no father or mother, I had a 
right good uncle, who launched me carefully into the 
stream of life, and when convinced of my discretion, 
permitted me to hold the helm in my own hand ; a con- 
fidence that showed true generosity. Now, the school I 
was sent to, being an establishment, for real gentlemen, I 
felt that the rusticity of my breeding, appearance, and 
dress, made a great distinction between the other pupils 
and myself. It was soon understood that, although a 
Campbell, I did not claim relationship with the duke who 
is head of our clan ; it was also discovered that my purse 
(a beautiful one, knitted by a dear little cousin) had 
almost nothing in it. In feet, I was left alone. My 
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friend, Elsworth, was there, though unknown to me then. 
He was a tall, handsome, indolent, fastidious, clever, very 
rich young man, and had been so carefully instructed 
by a tutor at home, that he had little to learn from our 
teachers. He came there to be among boys, to rough it 
a little, and to learn something of boys' ways before going 
to college. He had passed till then a retired life under 
the care of a refined lady and a studious tutor. I think 
I see him now, lying, half asleep, under a great beech 
tree, in our playground on a sunny afternoon." 

" Svb tegmine fagi as you called it, I remember," said 
Mr. Elsworth, turning round with a smile. 

"What a young pedant I was," said Mr. Campbell, 
merrily, " sporting my little Latin among great scholars." 

" Say, rather, what a restless fellow you were, Duncan 1 " 
returned the other ; " what marvellous feats of activity 
you performed on that sultry evening ! " 

"While you lay with half-closed eyes/* replied Mr. 
Campbell, "indulging in glowing day-dreams of the 
future." 

" Dreams indeed ! " said Mr. Elsworth, and with a sigh 
turned again to his book. 

Mr. Campbell looked vexed for a moment, but went on i 

" You will think there was little in common between 
us two ; but never mind, if two people like each other 
they soon manage to conform to each other's humours." 

" Duncan, my good fellow ! " interrupted Mr. Elsworth, 
turning round suddenly again, "you never had any 
humours to study. That peculiarity was all on the other 
side." 

"Why you see, Miss Fitzgerald, I had no time for 
fancies. I had to try and acquire what you tell me I 
have failed in, —an English accent." 
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"Your Scottish accent is no reproach," said I, firmly ; 
" I never wish to lose my brogue." 

"A soft voice," he remarked gently, "can never 
displease; but I cannot flatter you on retaining your 
native accent. I fear you left your country too young to 
retain that. Well, besides the task of getting quit of a 
few of my gutturals, I had hard lessons, and plenty of 
them, to learn ; and ere long I had to push myself on 
in the world. I had always told my uncle that from the 
time I was twenty I would do all for myself. He was 
anxious to provide for me during my apprenticeship to an 
engineer; but I knew his circumstances too well to 
permit that sacrifice. Now, my friend here had an iron 
mine crusted with coal, and several cotton-mills, besides 
many broad acres of land, including a high hill topped by a 
lofty mansion and a snug old farm-house. His fancies, you 
see, had an abundance of food to nourish them. Mine 
expired at their birth for want of aliment. 

But to return to my story. At our establishment 
there was another boy — young gentleman I should say — 
who rejoiced in the name of De Vesci, and a clear descent 
from one of the Norman Conqueror's knights ; but it was 
*-< to use a poor play on words — a descent, and a pretty 
steep one, too, from his great ancestor ; both mentally 
and morally he was far inferior to the humblest Saxon 
churl. 

.; «Do you remember, Basil," continued Mr. Campbell, 
turning to his friend, " how your aunt had fixed on him as 
a fit associate for you ? How she resented his proving 
himself unworthy ; and how difficult she at first found 
it to forgive me for taking that place 9 She has. really 
shown great magnaminity in becoming afterwards bo firm 
an ally of mine. De Vesci, more fortunate than I, could 
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claim cousinship with the titled head of his family, a 
marquis, who defrayed his expenses at school. 

" This nobleman, however, required to be satisfied that 
the progress of his cousin was satisfactory; and if it 
should prove so, it was his intention to keep him at col- 
lege, and get him a lucrative place in good time. 

" Now, De Vesci, although perfect in manners, was na- 
turally neither clever nor industrious. At length, how- 
ever, he roused himself to make a great effort. A prize 
was promised for the competition of all the pupils by a 
rich former patron of our master's. The task which had 
been set us was not an easy one, comprising a thorough 
examination in several modern languages, inclusive of 
German. 

" I was intent on gaining this prize. My future friend 
did not choose to compete for it — a feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented him. His chances of success were too well estab- 
lished for him to feel it fair to contend with his juniors, 
and inferiors in education.* 

" Do not laud his generosity ; it was laziness that held 
him back," said Mr. Elsworth. 

" He was generous," returned Mr. Campbell, empha- 
tically, " but I was not ; I fought hard, so did De Vesci. 
The marquis wrote with his own aristocratic hand, that 
if his relative won this distinction, he should be entered 
next year at Cambridge. For my part, I knew that if I 
gained this honour, it would convey delight far away to 
the wild home of my boyhood. I should be considered a 
credit to our family ; and besides, I wished so earnestly 
to prove to them that I did not cause them to spend their 
money uselessly." 

"Miss Fitzgerald, do not mind him !" exclaimed Mr. 
Elsworth, laying down his book, and, turning round, half 
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inclined to join in these stories of the days of his boyhood, 
always so dear in after-years. " Do not mind him ; he 
was a right good industrious fellow always, and made me 
feel like an idle drone, when I saw all he accomplished." 
" But you were paralysed," said Mr. Campbell, 
speaking in a low tone, and glancing in mock alarm 
towards Miss Sutton, who was then at the other end 
of the room, and beyond the reach of hearing. " You 
were overwhelmed by Elsworth Hall and its belong- 
ings. It would never do for the owner of Elsworth 
Hall to be a book-worm, or to forfeit his social position 
by going about the world on vulgar business messages or 
by taxing his mind with crabbed rules of thrift. No ! to 
read refined books ; to cultivate taste"; to travel with the 
surroundings of a gentleman ; to visit exhibitions of arts, 
manufactures, and science, where all was seemly and 
orderly, in feet, to be a great sacrifice to conventionality : 
such would have been his fate ; but that coming in contact 
with common folks, and hard workers, too — as exemplified 
in me — he at once discovered his affinity to such persons 
and their pursuits, and determined to go in such associa- 
tion to Edinburgh College, instead of to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and to become a real man instead of a dreamer of 
dreams. But I see, Miss Sutton is looking as if it were 
nearly bed-time, so, to finish my story, I must now tell 
you that a portion of the task set us on the occasion in 
question, was to translate one of the books of Paradise 
Lost into the languages enumerated in the prae scheme. 
We were, of course, to keep our names carefully concealed, 
and to affix a private mark to our respective papers, not 
to be made known till afterwards. Mine— to come at last 
to the pith of my tale — was a pen-and-ink female figure, 
executed with a crow-quill, and forming an ornamental 
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heading to each of my translations. The evening be- 
fore " 

" Stop," said Mr. Elsworth, " I will tell the remainder. 
The evening before the prize was to be adjudged, it hap- 
pened that I cut my thumb, and,. Campbell, having a lively 
imagination, pictured me not on paper — but in his mind's 
eye — dying of lock-jaw. So he rushed off, without a mo- 
ment's warning, reckless of everything, for the surgeon of 
a neighbouring village; leaving his desk unlocked, in 
which his translations were kept. While he was absent, 
his precious German translation was abstracted ; by whom, 
could not be discovered, even after a most searching in- 
vestigation by both master and ushers. There was no 
time to prepare another paper ; and now that Campbell 
was out of the field, De Vesci might almost be said to 
have walked over the course when the issue was decided, 
while I, conscious of being the primary cause of this 
result, was in a perfect frenzy of indignation and grief 
which bid fair to bring on the lock-jaw that Duncan had 
suffered so much to prevent. 

" I had no doubt that De Yesci had purloined the miss- 
ing paper ; he was a smooth, plausible, well-bred young 
gentleman, who could lie to you with perfect self-pos- 
session, and we ail knew he could cheat, too, in a small 
way. He only required opportunity and temptation to 
induce him to make greater efforts in evil courses. Mean- 
while, he was praised and triumphant, while Campbell 
was reprehended for carelessness, but was not one whit 
down-hearted." 

" I was a little, though," said Mr. Campbell ; " but 
you were down-hearted enough for us both. His irrita- 
tion of mind, Miss Fitzgerald, was so great, he could 
neither eat nor sleep ; his thumb became more and more 
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painful, and after a night of wretchedness, I persuaded 
him to walk off early to the surgeon's, instead of waiting 
for his visit, to have the cut redressed. On his way hack 
from the doctor's house, he called at the stationer's shop 
for something or another, and while there De Vesci 
passed by the window ; on seeing him, the shop-keeper 
immediately cried out : 

" ' There is the young gentleman who dropped the pic- 
ture here yesterday ; he pulled it out of his pocket with 
his handkerchief! " Bun after him with it,' said his master, 
' it is not worth much, but it may be his mother's portrait.' 

" As he spoke, he handed across Elsworth, to a shop-boy, 
a crumpled piece of paper on which was a vignette of a 
handsome lady, and Basil knew it at a glance to be the 
first leaf of my lost paper. Of course his excitement was 
intense; and he forthwith told the astonished stationer in 
a burst of eloquence, so the man afterwards said, tho 
whole story." 

" Yes," said Mr. Elsworth, laughing ; " but the 
scoundrel did not much mind my eloquence ; he wished, 
as he said, to hush up the whole thing. The examination 
being over, it was of little consequence to any one but the 
young gentleman who gained the prize ; and an expo- 
sure, so he reasoned, would do him much harm ; and being 
a young gentleman who had great connections, he felt 
reluctant to do him an injury. 

" Then I burst forth again," continued Mr. Elsworth, 
"What — said I, indignantly — is his having great relations 
to prevent my friend from having justice 1 But the fact of 
ray being a pupil who had plenty of pocket-money pro- 
bably influenced him more than my arguments, especially 
when I told him that nothing could make me join with 
him in concealing the affair. So he gave up De Vesci 
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and his aristocratic patronage in favour of the ' moneyed 
interest." 

" My friend hurried back," said Mr. Campbell, taking 
up the narrative, " gave evidence, and produced the pic- 
ture to our master; and in this way commenced our 
friendship." 

" What became of that odious boy ? " I inquired, after a 
minute's silence. 

"He was sent back to his friends, covered with 
merited disgrace — a disgrace but the forerunner of worse. 
He is now, indeed, little, if at all, short of a swindler. By* 
the-by, Duncan," continued Mr. Elsworth, " I saw him 
one day lately in Regent Street, with your respectable 
cousin, George Melville, and our old acquaintance, Major 
Maxwell, and they appeared to be all fast friends." 

" What a blessed trio I" said Mr. Campbell, with a laugh. 

When Major Maxwell was named, I fear I gave a 
visible start ; and the consciousness that they both saw 
it, made me colour, especially as I fended that a glance of 
surprise was exchanged between them. But none of us spoke 
further on the subject, and we separated almost imme- 
diately after. I am afraid there must be something very 
wrong about this dreadful Major. I wish I knew really 
what it is, for I cannot forget that he is the father of my 
cousin Darcy, who was so generous in his intentions 
towards me upon the death of my mother. 

This morning, when I thought over our last night's 
conversation, I determined, if I could find an opportunity, 
to ask Mr. Campbell some questions about Major Max- 
well, for I feel sure that my relative was the person 
referred to : there could hardly be two of the name, so 
closely resembling in character. I would give a good deal 
to be able to respect the father of my cousin Darcy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

. " Actions are not virtuous, nor vicious, but only so far as they 
are proofs of certain qualities, or durable principles of the mind." — 
Hume. 

This evening, Mr. Campbell proposed giving me another 
lesson in drawing, and Mr. Elsworth again placed him- 
self near us, with his book. I would rather he had been 
farther off; I had found that he lost none of our con- 
versation on the previous evening. Something about this 
gloomy man causes me to entertain a fear of his disap- 
proval, and he is ready enough to disapprove ; I dreaded 
his observation, yet I was very anxious to ask Mr. Camp- 
bell about Major Maxwell. I have, however, a certain 
degree of courage, and it did not fail me now ; after a 
abort consideration, I commenced my inquiry : 

" You mentioned a name last night, Mr. Campbell, that 
belongs to a person known to me ; I wonder whether it 
can be the same man." 

" Maxwell 1 " inquired Mr. Campbell, hesitatingly. " I 
observed that you recognized the name, but I believe you 
cannot be acquainted with the Major Maxwell I referred 
to." 

" I believe we are speaking of the same gentleman," 
said I—" Major Maxwell ? " 

'* Certainly ; it was of a Major Maxwell I spoke,* 5 
repKed Mr. Campbell, thoughtfully. " But there may be 
two or more so called." 

u It is the same person I am sure," I rejoined. " He is 
fond of horses ; he was the husband of my mother's only 
sister, who has been long since dead. I never knew any- 
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thing of him till a short time before I lost my mother ; 
indeed, I never saw him till after that event. He has 
one child, a son about my own age. My cousin Darcy 
Maxwell wrote me a kind letter, and wanted to do me a 
great service ; for his sake I am desirous to think well of 
his father ; but I fear, even from the tenor of Darcy's 
letter to me, that he is not a good man." . 

Mr. Campbell did not say a word for some moments ; 
then, speaking slowly, he remarked : 

" Perhaps he is not a very bad man, — but " he went on 
to say more quickly, " I must not deceive you. I fear he 
is rather unscrupulous in money matters, according to our 
notions ; from his own point of view he may not possibly 
appear very culpable. He would not put his hand into 
your pocket, or forge your name on a bill, but I would 
not trust him far if -the opportunity offered for him to 
play a trick that a lenient judge might deem sharpness, 
not roguery. But, after all, I know little about him, and 
that little became known to me when I was not a very 
close observer of the characters of chance associates. Shall 
I tell you how I got acquainted with him ? " 

" Pray do," I said ; " I wish to think well of him for 
my cousin's sake, whose mother is dead, and who, poor 
boy, is lonely ; he seems so anxious, too, that I should be 
affectionate and cousin-like with him, and I do not wish 
to disappoint him, yet I cannot forget that my mother 
was unwilling we should ever meet ; and I am at a loss 
what to do." 

w Do what your heart dictates, Miss Fitzgerald," said 
Mr. Campbell " Write kindly to your young cousin ; 
you may be a safeguard — a pure object for him to think 
of, at all events." 

" Yes," interrupted Mr. Elsworth, turning to me ; 
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" and it is the more needful for him in the midst of the 
vicious set by whom he is sure to be surrounded." 

" You are wrong," said I warmly ; " he is not with 
bad people ; he is at a good school, where he has been 
ever since his mother died." 

" If that be the case, Major Maxwell is a wiser man 
than I thought he was," observed Mr. Elsworth. 

" Now tell me," said I to Mr. Campbell, " what you 
know of him." 

" Basil ! " exclaimed Mr. Campbell, in his cordial, kind 
way, " do shut your book, and join in our talk ; fancy 
yourself again a youngster, and let us give Miss Fitz- 
gerald a detailed account of our visit to Ardshawn, and 
our meeting with Major Maxwell there." 

Mr. Elsworth put down his book, and turned round 
rather listlessly, as he said, — 

" There is no magic can give me back boyhood, even in 
fancy. I do not believe I ever was much of a boy — I was 
a child, and then a man. But if you like to relate the 
occurrences of that period, I shall listen ; yet I will not 
permit you to speak too indulgently of this connection 
of my young cousin here. She ought to be made ac- 
quainted with his true character ; it is a fatal mistake 
to think too well of people ! " 

" Not so fatal as to think too ill," returned Mr. Camp- 
bell. " From the day," continued he, addressing me, " on 
which Basil Elsworth at once became my friend at such 
inconvenience to himself, my greatest desire was that he 
should make acquaintance with my Highland home, and 
there shoot and fish over its mountains, and in its lochs. 
Miss Sutton readily acceded to this ; she knew she could rely 
on me that he should be safe from ill-directed guns. So on 
a fine August day, we took our way to Scotland. Ardshawn, 
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my uncle's place, lie3 at a considerable distance beyond 
locomotives, on the peninsula which stretches between 
Loch Fine and the Kylea of Bute. Strong ponies were 
waiting for us at the ferry where we left the steamer. 

" They were brought for us by a gillie, who had also a 
light cart for our luggage and guns. Our' ride was over a 
long stretch of mountain, thick with ling and heather ; on 
its wildest summit we met a gentleman with dogs and gun, 
and accompanied by one gamekeeper and a boy, the two 
latter laden with spoil, both birds and hares. Major 
Maxwell, for it was he, at that time looked about forty ; 
he was a very handsome man, with a formidable mou- 
stache and whiskers, but there was no fierceness in his 
countenance ; these were but the remaining marks of his 
military tastes ; neither was there foppery in his dress, 
which was a real contrast to the stunning suit of my friend 
here, new and spotless for the occasion. The major's was 
of strong corduroy, with coarse woollen stockings and stout 
shoes ; but his step and bearing were those of a soldier 
and a gentleman. His tongue had a good deal of Irish 
brogue with it, and he was frank and good-humoured." 

" Hold, hold, Duncan ! " exclaimed Mr. Elsworth ; 
" why, you are making him out quite picturesque — you 
are romancing — he was just then what he is now, a hand- 
some, fast, dissipated-looking Irishman, with a Tipperary 
brogue." 

Mr. Campbell laughed, and went on. 

" He spoke to us at once. ' Good day, my lads ! ' said 
he. ' Bound for Ardshawn, and it's a hearty welcome 
awaits you there 1 I am engaged to give the young Eng- 
lishman his first lesson in field-sports — which is to be my 
pupil 1 ' he added, as he looked from one to the other. 

" ' This is Mr. Elsworth,' said I. 
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" The sportsman raised his hat politely to Basil, and 
announced himself as Major Maxwell unattached. We 
both returned his^ courteous salute in requital of his in- 
troduction of himself, and he continued his discourse. 

" ' We are all at Ardshawn, so I shall not detain you 
now, for, I give you my honour, if you do not ride like 
men, you will be soaked with rain, which will be down 
upon you in a flood in less than half an hour.' 

"He turned away, and the gamekeeper advanced. 
' You have done well to-day, Sandy,' said I to him, ' to 
have filled your bag so early.' 'She shoots like the 
deevil,' said Sandy, pointing to the major. ' The laird hersel 
is naething on a hill beside him/ I must tell you that 
to excel the laird at shooting was no easy matter. 

* " Who in the world can have brought this gay gentle- 
man and mighty hunter to our quiet home 1 ' said I, as 
we rode on. ' It can be no one but^Melville.' 

" ' And who is % he — does he belong to the clan ? * said 
my friend. 

" ' Yes,' said Mr. Elsworth, smiling, as he took up the 
narrative. 

" And you took me up sharply, and told me none but 
Campbells belonged to the clan, but that your grandmother 
had been a Melville ; that one of her brothers had a son, 
who you supposed was at that moment loitering about 
your uncle's stable-yard; on my inquiring more about 
him, I learned that he was a confirmed valetudinarian, 
and seldom ventured far from shelter and fire. I 
suggested that the robust Major could not be a very 
suitable companion for him, when Duncan declared that 
none of his companions had ever been suitable." 

* True," said Mr. Campbell, * I had been warned against 
him by all my elders, as a man very capable of deterior- 

h 2 
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ating a guileless youth, both by precept and example ; 
his good- nature making him the more dangerous to the 
unwary ; and now I was doing as much for my friend, 
when, at our gate, we encountered my uncle and George 
Melville, gentleman. 

- " A poor, thin, sallow, shaky gentleman he was, lank and 
bilious, looking the ghost of a fast man ; and, being then 
only forty-five, the pace which had so early brought 
him to such a pitch of dilapidation must have been rapid, 
indeed. 

" ' What a dismal day for your ride, Duncan, my boy/ 
said he, giving a hearty shake of the hand to each of 
us. 'What weather for the highlands! If I do not 
get off to Baden, I must die here. We have had rain 
every day, more or less ; indeed, always more, and never 
less, ever since I came.' 

" ' Have you been here long ? * I asked. 

" ' Why, yes/ returned he ; i I brought a friend with 
me, and I cannot get him away again ; and your nnole 
says I must remain till he goes.' 

" * Is he a Major Maxwell 1 ' inquired I. ' We met him 
half an hour since ; he has shot successfully this morning.' 

" ' Shot ! ' echoed Melville. ' He murders, he does not 
shoot. Did you ever see such a chest and shoulders as he 
has 9 He does not know what illness is, but I do ; so I 
must stand here no longer, exposed to this sharp east 
wind.' 

" We saw no more of Major Maxwell till dinner-time. 
In the evening he joined with spirit in all our amuse- 
ments — chiefly dancing, and various games. He was 
dressed in a showy 'odd fellow' style, or somethinglike that, 
with silver buttons, and he passed for being youngish. 
I may add, moreover, that be was really handsome." 
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Mr. Elsworth smiled, and resumed the narrative : 

" Late in the evening, the Major and Melville sat down 
to ecarti, and invited me to bet. I was not unwilling, but, 
chancing to look towards my host, I caught sight of what 
I took to be a warning glance, for I could not well mis- 
take the disapproving frown with which he regarded the 
players. I soon left the table, and was almost imme- 
diately followed by Campbell's uncle, who invited me to 
take a stroll with him near the house. When we were 
alone, he addressed me with much gravity, and even 
anxiety, of manner. 

" ' It grieves me,' said he, ' that under my roof you 
should meet any one against whose practices I feel myself 
called upon to warn you ; but this man, this Irish major, 
has been brought here without any invitation — in fact, 
without my ever haviog before heard of him. Still, a 
highland gentleman finds it impossible to refuse hospitality . 
to a guest introduced by one of the family, so here he 
must remain. But I wish you to know at once, most 
distinctly, that I do not vouch for his respectability in any 
way. I would not even say that his play is altogether 
fair ; indeed, while on this subject, I would just advise you 
not to play cards, or bet, with either this man or my 
cousin Melville ; they are old hands. I hope you will 
excuse the freedom of my advice ; your youth, your 
wealth, and your inexperience all demand it from me.' 

" I told him I was much obliged to him for his warning, 
but that I was willing to pay the usual penalty for being 
lees experienced than other lads of my age : that I was 
anxious to learn how youngsters were treated by such 
men, even at my own expense; but that, in deference to 
his advice, I would be careful. 

" The laird smiled at this, and continued : 
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" ' Believe me, it will be safer for you to learn shooting 
and fishing from him than anything eke.' 

" ' I am sure you are perfectly right,' said L 

Mr. Elsworth now paused, and Mr. Campbell again 
took up the narration. 

" My cousin Melville waylaid us when we sought our 
bedrooms that night ; and when he had.taken us into his 
own apartment, and shut the door, he said, — 

" ' Max tells me you are going out to-morrow to shoot 
with him ; is it true, Mr. Elsworth V 

U 'I am to take a lesson from him — yes,' replied Basil. 
' I am glad to have the benefit of so competent an in- 
structor.' 

" * You cannot have a better — he is a sure shot ; but,' 
continued he, looking cautiously round, although the door 
was shut, ( I want to say a few words in confidence to 
you. I do not mean to say anything against the Major ; 
he is a nice, pleasant fellow ; but, my laid, you had better 
know that just now he is in such difficulties that even a 
few pounds might be of use to him, and I do not quite 
know how he may set about getting them — perhaps a bet 
— or it maybe a loan — but either way, I do not feel sure it 
would ever be repaid you > so it may, perhaps, be as well 
that he does not get into any money transactions with you.' 

"I here interrupted him with some impatience, and 
asked him why he had brought such a fellow to my 
uncle's house. 

" ' Such a fellow ! ' echoed he, with great heat. ' He is 
quite a gentleman, of a good Irish Protestant family.' 

" ' Irish I ' cried I ; ' thai he is not ; you might as well 
say a Campbell was Irish ; and he proves it by having do 
real love for the country where he was born, or the people 
of that country. Why, he cannot utter three sentences 
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without betraying his hatred of three-fourths of his fellow 
countrymen. 

" ( Duncan, my good fellow,' said my cousin, ' you do 
hot understand. It is his lore for religion that makes 
him hate the Papists ; he may not be a very good man, 
bat I assure you. he is a stanch Protestant :^he is a man, 
also, of highly aristocratic feelings, and all his tastes and 
habits are those of a gentleman of fortune.' 

" ( Has he a fortune 1 ' said I, getting angry. 

" ' Why, no,' he replied, ' the more's the pity ; but, poor 
fellow, he never remembers that fact till his pockets are 
completely cleared out, as they are at present. Indeed, 
there is a writ out against him at this moment, and, to 
avoid it, and some score "of detainers, he came here with 
me till he can hear from a rich aunt of his wife's, from 
whom he expects assistance ; I know she has already 
several times taken him out of limbo. And now, young 
gentleman, good night ! may you sleep better than I shall 
do; had I taken, at your age, the advice so freely 
given me, I should have been a richer man now, and a better 
man, Duncan — that is what you are inclined to add— and 
a happier man, I am sure,' he concluded, with a sigh. 

" ' This looks very serious, Duncan,' said my friend here. 
1 1 fancy you have got something like a blackleg, or gen- 
teel sharper, in your respectable, innocent family.' 

" Such was our introduction to Major Maxwell. He 
spent a few weeks at Ardshawn with us, till he extracted 
enough from his friends to enable him to leave with safety ; 
meanwhile he taught Mr. Elsworth how to hold a gun, 
take aim, kill his bird, and manage his dog. 

" And I was quite willing," rejoined Mr. Elsworth, " to 
pay for his morning's work by losing money at cards to 
him in the evening. But I did it with my eyes open. I 
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knew he cheated me openly, and grossly ; and I also know 
that his character since then has not improved. I do not 
say that he has become quite like De Yesci ; but why does 
he consort with a man whose whole life is but a succession 
of frauds, perhaps the more degrading from their being 
petty, and covered by a thin gloss of lying ? It is a poor 
pretence to call cheating at cards sharpness, or swindling 
on the turf sport. You will be convinced, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, by what we have told you that, to a young girl, such 
a connection can bring nothing but disgrace." 

As Mr. Elsworth went on speaking, he became more 
and more earnest, and as he pronounced these last words, 
almost sternly, addressed to me, he rose and left the 
room. 

" Mr. Elsworth seems a very harsh man ! " I could not 
help saying, feeling quite hurt at both his words and 
manner to me. 

" Nay," said Mr. Campbell ; " he is neither harsh nor 
cold. On the contrary, very tender and very true. Do 
not judge him as you see him now ; your cousin, I assure 
you, is a much tried man." 

We were both silent for some minutes, and then 
parted, sadly enough on my side. It is impossible to be 
half an hour in company with Mr. Elsworth and his wife, 
without surmising that there is something seriously wrong 
between them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Oh 1 gentle death, when wilt thon come 
And take a life that wearies me ? " 

I really think this dear little tormenting child will put 
me into a fever, for she pursues me continually. Some- 
times she is concealed for a quarter of an hour in some 
unsuspected corner, that she may spring out upon me 
when I am unprepared. One night she was stowed away 
in the extremest part of my bed, from whence she pounced 
upon me when I was half asleep. Again, one morning 
early, she stole in unawares. I was too glad at last to 
allow her to sleep with me always, that I might at least 
know where she was ; and since then I often exhaust 
myself in telling her stories to keep her quiet, but some- 
times all in vain. By threatening that I will turn her 
out, and lock my door, I can drive her to tears, but not 
to be good. 

I sometimes seriously ask myself the question : what 
should I do if such a child fell to my lot as a pupil ? I should 
feel puzzled, indeed, in answering it, but that she so often 
shows glimpses of such a kind generous nature, and such 
a strong affection for me, that I try to think I could make 
her amiable if I had the entire control of her. One day, 
when I had a headache, she lay beside me for an hour, 
quietly laying her little cool hands on my burning brow. 

This morning, Mr. Campbell departed, accompanied by 
Mr. Elsworth, who purposed going with him to a town 
at some distance, and was not expected to return till a late 
dinner hour. I established myself in Mrs. Greenwood's 
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parlour, intent on my lessons, having with some trouble 
persuaded Carry to walk out with her maid, after pro- 
mising to devote myself to her in the afternoon. 

The little room where I sat opens by a glass door into 
a back court, which leads to the dairy, laundry, and other 
domestic offices. Through this door, at an early hour, 
Mrs. Elsworth entered, ready equipped for walking. She 
had come to claim me for a companion, but I told her I had 
still a full hour's work before me. 

" You can finish that when you return,*' she urged. 

" Miss Sutton wishes me to do a certain portion before 
walking," I replied. 

" Does she make you quite a slave then 1 " said she with 
a sneer. " But I need not ask ; aunt and nephew are of 
the same humour. However, she need never know when 
you went out, if we can but elude the lynx eyes of Goody 
Greenwood ; and I will keep her engaged in talk till 
you put on your hat — you can then escape down to the 
beach, where I will join you." 

Mrs. Elsworth has, I have observed, the power of 
causing in me an amount of irritation that I did not know 
I was susceptible of. She takes it for granted that one 
has neither principle nor feeling. 

"I do not wish to escape from either Miss Sutton or 
Mrs. Greenwood," said I, rather indignantly ; "I only 
mentioned Miss Sutton's wishes because I believed that 
they would meet with the same respect from you that 
they do from me." 

" You thought wrongly, then," said she ; " I would not 
give thai for her favour," throwing down contemptuously 
an old pen she had taken up while speaking. 

" I never thought of it as a question of favour, but as 
one of duty," returned L 
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""Well," said she, "I am not going to quarrel with 
yon about it. I will wait for you in the rose garden, so 
make haste and finish these insufferable lessons." 

She went off so quickly after saying this, that I had 
not time to think of a civil way of again refusing her, as 
I should have done. So when I had completed my work, 
I joined her. 

" Now," said she, hurriedly, u We will go at once to the 
sands." 

We walked on for some moments in silence, then she 
began to speak again with a little bitter laugh. 

" How sulky Elsworth was this morning ; I wonder 
what he thought I should be about while he was away ! " 

I was silent; being determined to listen no longer, when 
she spoke with such disrespect of either her husband or 
his aunt. I was accordingly searching in my mind for some 
safe general subject of conversation to take up, when, just as 
we drew near the steps leading down the rocks to the 
beach, she again addressed me : 

" It is just possible, Genevieve, that we may meet a 
.gentleman I know, who is staying in this neighbourhood ; 
now, if we do, you must not tell Miss Sutton." 

"Then," said I, " we had better remain in the grounds, 
where we shall be secure from meeting any one ; for I 
must tell Miss Sutton if she should ask me, as she often does; 
whether I have met any one while walking on the sands." 

"No, pardon me," she said, " I am no slave, if you are ; 
and I will go and meet whom I please." 

" I shall not go with you," I quietly resumed, " unless 
I am free to tell the truth ; if I am to be a slave it shall 
be to Miss Sutton and truth, 1 not to you and falsehood." 

I felt really quite enraged as I uttered these bitter 
words ; but Mrs. Elsworth having a point to gain, pre- 
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tended to take them as a jest, and was unusually mild and 
sweet to me in return. 

" You do not mean to say that you never tell a little 
fib to save yourself from a scolding ! I allow, you do it 
very cleverly ; you seem to have gained even my husband's 
confidence ; but you need have no disguise with me. I 
know your position here perfectly; and believe ine, a 
dependent should not for a trifle lose such a friend as I 
can be to you. So let us understand each other at once." 

" We are not likely ever to understand each other," 
said I warmly ; " I think the duty of a dependent is to 
be faithful to her benefactress ; and, thinking so, I shall 
immediately return to the house." 

" Be faithful then, return home, and tell all our con* 
versation ; or, perhaps, you would rather follow and watch 
me. To be a spy is perhaps the duty of such as you. n 

I was so deeply hurt, that I no longer felt angry. I 
could have wept, but that my pride would not permit it. 

" Thank God," I replied, " I have nothing to do with 
your proceedings, either to watch or tell of them ; but 
truth is great, and I will hold by it." 

" You are right," said a voice behind us. We both 
started violently ; it was Mr. Els worth, who having changed 
his plans, had returned early, and was now on his way to 
the beach, to give his dogs a swim. Under shelter of oar 
excitement, he approached us unheard. Nothing, however, 
had reached his ears but my last words ; and with a smile at 
my energy of speech, he continued his way, repeating, — 
"You are right, my little cousin; truth is mighty to save!" 

When I looked at Mrs. Elsworth, she was as pale as 
death, and trembling from head to foot. " Oh ! my God,'* 
she exclaimed, after her husband had gone," something 
dreadful will happen. What devil can have sent him 
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back r She looked after her husband, at that moment, 
with a feeling of hatred expressed in her countenance that 
made me shudder. 

" Oh, Genevieve ! " said she, seizing my hand, and push- 
ing me along the path ; " run after him ; bring him back 
by any means you can invent; oh, my dear girl, it is no 
time to hesitate through idle scruples — do not let him go 
on the sands — stop him, or you know not what may 
ensue." 

Her excitement communicated itself to me, or I should 
never have been mad enough to venture my feeble 
powers with that austere man ; but so it was, when she 
pushed me away I ran. on without having an idea of what 
I should say to him. 

" What now ?" he said, when I came breathlessly up, 
and begged him to stop, saying, " Pray return to Mrs. Els- 
worth ! She much wishes you to return to her." 

" "What is the matter ? " said he, growing even more pale 
than usual. " What was your discussion about, a moment 
or two ago, when I joined you." 

" Do not ask me — go back and ask your wife herself," 
I entreated. 

" Is it impossible, then, to get an answer to a plain 
question from a woman V said he, bitterly. " Do you 
refer me to my wife, that I may hear the truth 1 n 

I felt myself blush at being thus accused of evading the 
truth, but I could not betray her. 

- " I am inexperienced," I replied ; " I may do harm, 
but I would answer any question concerning myself with 
perfect truth ; do not doubt it." He was silent for a 
minute, then said, very gravely : 

" Return to the house by this other path, and avoid 
for the future all confidence with my wife. You are in- 
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experienced — you are innocent ; God forbid you should 
be less of either through our faults ! " 

" Then I can do no good ! " said I. 

" None I " he replied, " No one less powerful than God, 
who alone can soften a hard heart, could change our fate. 
I am now going to the sands, and if it be as I sus- 
pect " he stopped abruptly, then resumed : u I de- 
pend on your not seeing Mrs. Elsworth again ; now go.'* 

I went at once ; but all the way home, and in my own 
room afterwards, I could not for a moment cease thinking of 
the unhappy woman who was standing in that fair garden, 
bright with bloom, and the still more wretched husband 
walking forth on the peaceful sea shore to confront some 
nameless grief. I sat for an hour in my room, trying to 
read ; the house was unusually quiet, and I got nervously 
anxious, when Cany burst in, fresh and happy, from her 
walk, ready to hear a story, or to play, or do anything 
I might suggest. I would not ask her if she had seen 
her father or mother — I had no right to indulge in 
curiosity about their aflairs ; anxiety, however, I coul4 
not help feeling. I then went down with Carry to the 
dining-room, and stayed with her till she dined. Mean- 
while, we saw no one but servants in the house ; but by 
and by Hester came to us, and said that Miss Sutton did 
not require me this morning, but wished me to take a 
long walk with Carry, attended by her. I heard nothing 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elsworth ; the despairing exclamation 
of the latter was, however, still ringing in my ears. 

I could have smiled at my fancies when, at dinner 
time, I found Miss Sutton and Mr. Elsworth calmly 
talking together in the drawing-room ; but, I soon found 
that his ordinary gravity was tenfold deeper ; and that 
Miss Sutton's voice, ^rhen speaking to him, had a mourn- 
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ful tenderness in its tone that proved she was aware of 
some deep sorrow having befallen him. Mrs. Elsworth 
did not appear at dinner. No comment was made on 
her absence, and we sat at dinner in silence ; but when 
Mr. Elsworth had wheeled his aunt's chair into the 
drawing-room, and turned to leave it, she asked him : 

" Have you settled at what hour you leave in the 
morning, Basil V 

" We must leave at six," returned he ; " you know 
our journey is long ; and as we are not expected, there 
will be no carriage waiting for us, so' we may have some 
trouble in getting on. w 

He slightly glanced at me as he left the room ; this 
was the only sign he gave that he remembered I had 
been mixed up in the events of the day. And what were 
these events? How curious I felt to know, and how I 
despised myself for it ! Miss Sutton sighed heavily several 
times, and leaned back in her chair when Mr. Elsworth 
quitted us. 

" Can I read something to you?" I then asked her. 

" You may, my dear," she said, kindly. So I took up 
my book, and sat down close beside her chair ; she then 
leaned forward, stroked down my hair with her hand, 
and suddenly kissed me. It was the first time she had 
ever done anything so kind ; it is far from her habits 
and disposition to be soft or caressing. " You are a good 
little girl," said she ; " your mother must have been a 
good woman ; and, dear Genevieve, women have so much 
in their power, — they can make or ruin the happiness of 
all connected with them. Remember this, and lay it to 
heart : that when we go to judgment, we must answer 
for all the tears that have been shed for our faults, and 
the hearts that have been broken through our sins." 
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I was very sorry for Miss Sutton. Her nephew is the 
only one she has to love ; his sorrows are hers also. I took 
. the hand that had just stroked my head in both of mine, 
kissed it, and laid it softly on her knee again ; but I said 
nothing, and immediately began to read, for she is too 
reserved to like sympathy, in words. I do not believe 
she heard one sentence that I read ; but she sat very 
still, and so the evening passed. 

When Mr. Els worth returned to the drawing-room 
again, sometime after, I withdrew. I knew they must 
have much to say, and, moreover, I wanted to be with 
my dear little companion before she went to sleep. Now 
that we are to part, I feel that I love her very much, I 
found her in my bed ; she was crying, and told me imme- 
diately that she was resolved not to go away in the 
morning ; but I think she doubted of being able to carry 
out her purpose, she wept so bitterly. 

I lay down outside the bed beside her, and told her 
her favourite story about Fairy Faithful and Fairy False, 
and she fell asleep during its recital. I then sat down to 
my journal, without returning to the drawing-room. 

Shall I ever see Mr. or Mrs. Elsworth or Carry again ? 
it seems like a dream, their sudden coming and burned 
departure — so sad and mysterious ! 



It is now the third day since our visitors left ; poor 
little Caroline was refractory to the very last, and gave all 
possible trouble to every body. She would not get out 
of bed until I had put on my dressing-gown ) and in that 
state I carried her to her room, where she held me 
so fast that I got some share of her bath, and my neck 
was quite moistened with the tears she shed with her face 
buried there ; and lastly, Mr. Elsworth had to come for 
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her himself, and remove her from my neck, to which she 
clung desperately. I wept no little myself, but was at 
the same time highly provoked, and ashamed at having 
to show myself so publicly in my wrapper. I told Mr. 
Elsworth how sorry I was to part with her ; that I 
thought I could improve her, and, if he would leave 
her here, I should like to try. 

" The time may come, Genevieve, when I shall remind 
yon of this offer, n returned he. w Just now, I shall not 

separate her from " he paused, then added — " her 

parents." 

I can hardly tell how she was at last taken off in her 
father's arms ; but I know she had eaten no breakfast. 

The house has been as silent as the grave since they 
left. Miss Sutton, besides, has not been well. 

This morning I got such a surprise ! While I sat alone 
in Mrs. Greenwood's room, the door flew open, and in 
dashed my darling old Pitz, followed by Hester, who was 
all in a tremble with pleasure. After a hundred caresses 
given and received, it all at once occurred to me that 
some one must have brought him from Linacre ; who 
could it be — was .it Miss Barrett ? This wild idea lasted 
but a moment, for Hester informed me that a man like 
a groom left Fitz without a word of explanation. I ran 
off to Miss Sutton's room, and tapping at her door, asked 
her if I might .bring in something to show her ; she said 
" Yes." So I led in my dog, holding him fast by his 
collar, to keep him quiet. 

" "Why, Genevieve, you look qnite wild ! " said she. 

" No wonder ! Oh ! Miss Sutton, do look here," cried 
I, pointing to Fitz; "I was so anxious to come and 
thank you, I could not wait. How kind you are to 
me!" 
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" You owe this kindness to another friend, my child ; 
I did not plan this pleasure for you," said she. 

" But*" I rejoined, u I have no other friend but you 
who could do it ; for Miss Barrett, I know, would not 
send him without your permission." 

" You have more and warmer friends than yon sup- 
pose," replied she. 

" Then it must be Mr. Campbell," I exclaimed 

" Do not be too sure of that ; just leave the matter as 
it is," said she, smiling. 

I said no more ; but I seriously pondered the bearings 
of the case. It could not be Mr. Elsworth ; for, although 
I am so often told he is kind, I find it almost impossible 
to believe it to be true. 

Miss Sutton is very good to me ; I think she likes 
' me, and I dearly love her. It gives me great pleasure 
that she keeps me much with her now. She does not often 
speak to me, indeed makes no exertion of any kind ; she 
sits very quiet, but looks silently at me sometimes for 
half an hour together. She is in bad health, and suffers 
from low spirits, and seems very languid since her nephew's 
departure. I sat opposite to her on a sofa this* morning, 
and was so much engaged with some work, that I forgot 
how time passed, and when Miss Sutton suddenly called 
me by name, I quite started. 

" You sit there," said she, « as if made of marble ; you 
are the quietest and gravest young girl I ever saw. What 
have you been thinking about all this time, with your 
eyes fixed for ever on your work ? " 

I looked up to her with a smile, and said, — 

" I was not thinking of anything sorrowful ; quite the 
reverse, for I was thinking of my little friend and com- 
panion Julia Waldron, and no one could associate melan- 
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choly with that bright happy Bpirit. But I believe the 
reason why I am generally so quiet is, that I learned to 
be so during the year I lived in the convent with my 
aunt Genevieve." 

"I wonder, my dear, they did not make you a Roman 
Catholic during that year." 

" I was then so young,* I rejoined ; " but they tried 
to do so, and I have since sometimes wondered how it 
was they failed, till I found the reason in a book I 
love to study, which says, '4>s I gained a purer faith, 
my old religion dropped from me as the decayed leaves 
drop off from a tree when the budding green of a new 
spring pushes against them.' The Roman Catholic 
religion was for me forms without vitality; but what 
was a dead letter to me, was a living spring of holiness 
to my aunt and her community. I must do them that 
justice, when I recollect their useful and benevolent lives. 
It was then also I learned to love simplicity and in- 
dustry." 

" Was it then also you took up the idea of becoming a 
teacher 1 " inquired Miss Sutton* 

"It was not a matter of choice," I answered; "my 
mother and I lived on a very small annuity, left her by 
an aunt, who disinherited us because I was called Gene- 
vieve, and because I had a Eoman Catholic father. My 
cousin Darcy, as you know, urged me to continue to 
receive this money for my own use; but I was deter- 
mined to be free from any such obligation, except to you, 
for a few years, until I shall be old enough to work for 
myself. But do not think I would ever leave you, if I 
could make myself useful to you." 

"My little girl, you shall never leave me while I live ; 
but that may not be for a long time, and I must talk to 

I 2 
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you seriously on the subject. If I had it in my power, 
I am not sure that I would leave you independent at 
my death. Young girls are the better for being depend- 
ent on some one older and wiser than themselves ; but 
I have not the choice ; almost all my income goes to my 
nephew at my death. My savings I consider as the due 
of my old and faithful servants, to form a provision for 
their age. I shall leave you a trifle ; but I give you to 
the care of Basil, he will regard you as a sister or a child ; 
he assured me of this, the .evening before he left, and his 
word is sacred as an oath ; but as you could not live in 
his house with his wife, your future is still uncertain 
enough to cause me much anxiety." 

" Do not let that weigh a moment on your mind," said 
I j " I have no fear for the future, I love work." 

" Do not talk nonsense, Genevieve, you do not know 
how rich my nephew is ; he will never suffer you to work, 
as you call the slavery you contemplate. It is protection, 
at a suitable home, and that alone, which is uncertain." 

" I have my dear Miss Barrett, and my friend Julia. 
I am not so desolate," said I quickly. 

" An old woman and a child in an obscure village ! '' 
returned she, in a tone of pity. 

After this, we were both silent. I am resolved, how 
ever, not to be turned over to Mr. Elsworth, and by him 
again to some other stranger, for the sake of securing a 
position in the world, which I do not value, in comparison 
with the society and love of my true old friends. I must 
have something to do with the plans for my future fate. 
But I am glad Miss Sutton has no money to leave me, for 
Mrs. Elsworth's words rankled in my mind. Now, I shall 
devote myself with all my powers to amusing and serving 
her without fear of my motives being misunderstood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Big bees fly high, 
Little bees make the honey ; 
Poor men do the work, 
Rich men get the money." 

It is now a week since I made the last entry in my journal. 
I have received a letter to-day from Julia, which clears 
up the mystery of my dog being sent to me. Both these 
grave men, I find, took the trouble of gratifying a foolish 
girl's wishes, while I thought they must have felt nothing 
but contempt for my folly. 

Shall I ever learn to withhold my hasty judgments 1 
Julia's letter is so characteristic of herself, that it shall 
have a place in my journal ; where indeed could it be 
better bestowed 1 — is she not a part of myself, and a very 
dear part too 1 

"My own dear Genevieve, 

" Yesterday, dear old friend Miss Barrett and I 
sat together. I was quite absorbed in a severe problem in 
darning — a sort of asses' bridge in a stocking, that I was 
trying to get over, with the aid of needle and cotton. 
And here I have to make a most mortifying confession : 
I was rather more untidy than ordinary ; in fact, Miss 
Barrett had serious thoughts of sending me home to put 
my hair in order and adjust my toilette generally, which 
had suffered much from poor Fitz's antics ; that sagacious 
dog having become very animated while I was talking 
of you in the field. 

" Such was the sta,te of things, when an event, out of 
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all calculation here, occurred, just to overwhelm me with 
shame. The parlour- door opened, and a gentleman en- 
tered. Miss Barrett rose, and he stood before her, hat in 
hand, as easy and cheerful-looking as if he were an old 
acquaintance, so very friendly was his countenance. ' My 
name,' said he, * is Campbell. I am come from the home 
of Miss Sutton, where I yesterday saw your young friend 
Miss Fitzgerald.' 

" ' Oh, Jerry ! ' exclaimed I, dropping my stocking, 
starting up, and clasping my hands together in the old 
foolish. way; for all which indiscreet behaviour Miss 
Barrett reproved me afterwards. But Mr. Campbell gave 
me then such a bright smile ! 

" ' Jerry — exactly so,' said he, ' that is what she calls 
herself.' 

" Miss Barrett invited him to be seated, when he said, 
* I must deliver my credentials first.' 

* He then presented her with a letter, and while she 
was reading it, he turned to me, saying: 'As you call 
Miss Fitzgerald by that not very euphonious name, J 
am probably not wrong in, supposing that you are her 
friend, Julia Waldron % ' 

" ' You are right,' said I ; 'did dear Jerry then speak to 
you of me V 

'< l Yes,' said he, < and also of Fitz.' 

" ' Ah !' said I, ' should you not like to see him V I 
started up again to fetch him, when I recollected that the 
wicked old fellow had left the impress of his muddy pawa 
all over the skirt of my dress. So, as it would have dis- 
graced him, as well as myself, in the eyes of the stranger, 
I sat down again, that the table might hide the stains. 

" ' You need hardly bring him, my dear,' said Miss 
Barrett ; ' this note is from Miss Sutton, desiring to have 
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Genevieve's dog sent to her ; and, as this gentleman has 
•undertaken to have him conveyed safely to her, he will 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of our 
old favourite.' 

"And now, dear Jerry, before you read further, pro- 
mise to forgive my selfishness. Parting with the old dog 
was so dreadful to me, that I laiil my head down on the 
table and burst into tears. It was like parting again 
with you ; he was a link between us, and it seemed to 
verify all that papa had said about our separation being for 
ever. Miss Barrett was shocked, and remonstrated with 
me strongly on my unkindnes* to you, for grieving at 
what will afford you so much pleasure. 

- " But Mr. Campbell sympathized entirely with me ; he 
said nothing could be more natural than my sorrow. 
' You must know,' continued lie, addressing me with his 
kind look and voice, ' your friend is living with elderly 
people, or with those who are almost strangers to her ; 
and, during many a lonely hour, her dog will be a prized 
companion, one too that will constantly remind her of you.' 

" By a great effort I dried my tears, and said I would 
go and fetch the dog. He then remarked, ' If it would 
be any comfort to you to have him a few hours longer, 
I will not send him off till the evening.' 

" I saw that Miss Barrett was going to protest against 
this indulgence, so I hastened to thank him, adding, 
' Fitz and I will show you all the pretty places about 
Linacre during the morning.' 

"'That will be delightful,' said he, 'and well worth 
waiting for.' 

" Miss Barrett said he was too indulgent to me. She 
then invited him to dine with her, and desired me to 
go and ask papa to meet him at dinner. So off J went 
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with my message, and I also made myself so very neaV 
and put my curls into such order, that Miss Barrett's old 
Jessy told me I looked quite 'an Adonis!' and when I 
told her that individual was Mr, Adonis, and not a young, 
lady, she said it was no matter, for she knew it meant 
nice-looking. 

" Mr. Campbell and I went first to see papa, when we 
found him in the midst of his boys. The two talked together 
for a few minutes ; then we went to your old home, still 
untenanted, and Mr. Campbell appeared very sorry to see 
the state of your deserted garden. I told him many par- 
ticulars about our friendship, and he told me he was surer 
you would never change — never grow cold towards me ; 
adding, moreover, that you still preferred a life of useful- 
ness before every other, I loved to listen to him. Ho 
said that a friend was the most precious blessing the 
world could give; that without friends he should be 
quite alone, for he had neither father, mother, sister, nor 
brother, and that although he had a kind uncle and dear 
cousins, they lived far away in their Highland home. 

" I do not know how it was that he talked to me as if 
I were a child, and yet his conversation made me feel like 
a woman. He did not take any notice of. the dog ; I 
think he wished to divert. my attention from him. 

" We returned to dinner with Miss Barrett, and found 
papa already there. I was so glad to see them together ; 
poor papa so seldom meets with any one to talk to who is 
his equal in understanding and knowledge. What a cou- 
, trast they presented, and yet what pleasure their conver- 
sation seemed to give each other — papa with his quiet 
formal manner, Mr. Campbell ardent and animated ! 

" ' Now, my dear sir,' said papa, as we sat round tho 
table after dinner, ' you, to whom the ample page of con- 
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temporary history unfolds itself in newspapers, tell me 
something of the present times. I live in all ages but my 
own* With Adam I am turned out of Eden; with 
Hoses I cross the desert ; with Ulysses I conquer Troy ; 
with the Caesars I govern or misgovern Borne. Indeed, 
there is no hero, of either ancient or modern history, to 
whom I have refused my sympathy. There are few pas- 
sions that. agitate the heart of man that cannot find a 
responsive feeling, or the memory of one, in my breast. I 
can feel with the ambitious man, with the zealot in poli- 
tics or religion, even with worshippers at the shrine of 
beauty, and with convivial spirits ; but with the money- 
loving souls, and the luxurious devotees of pleasure of this 
generation, I have nothing in common. Avarice, that 
grovelling passion, has no charms for me. I see it in all 
its engrossing selfishness,, in all its heartless greed and 
oppressive cruelty ; in all its coarseness and vulgarity. 
It displays itself in all these ways continually. In flying 
from it I have been obliged to fly from the whole world ; 
it is worse even than the luxury which is stealing away 
the strength, moral and physical, of my countrymen, and 
still more, of my countrywomen. As old Ovid has well 
said — 

" ' I)esuut luxuries multa, avaritiae omnia.' " 

" * Latin again, papa,' said I, ' I will fine you ! ' 
" ' Well,' said papa, smiling, ' I will give you what 
Horace says on the same subject, in English words : 

"Gold loves to break through gates and bars, 
It is the thunderbolt of wars, 

It flies thro* walls and breaks away ; 
By gold the Argive Augur fell, 
It taught the children to rebel, 
And made the wife her fated lord betray.*' 
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" c You overrate its evils, and you underrate its whole- 
some value, I believe/ returned Mr. Campbell. ' In itself 
gold is but trash. It is also trash in all the forms of 
luxury it assumes ; but it opens a direct road to power, 
the power of doing good.' 

"'And what is even genius in poverty? — nothing,' 
papa replied warmly. ' What can more strongly display 
its evils than the undue influence gold has in the world ? 
If the want of money can extinguish a man of genius, it 
is time for men of genius to combine against its power ; 
if the wise scorned it instead of worshipping at its shrine, 
we should soon have a higher standard to judge a man by 
than his thousands and his tens of thousands. Gold is 
Lucifer, the real corruptor of souls, the true hardener of 
hearts, 

" ' For mammon wins its way where seraphs may despair.' 

"'Seraphs never despair^' said Mr. Campbell, 'nor 
shall we. We will, for our parts, use money as a great 
philanthropic agent, and permit the world around us to 
apply the example.' 

" This was a portion of their conversation ; and how 
quickly the evening seemed to pass ! I sat by my father's 
side, on a low stool, with Fitz's head on my knee, and I 
whispered loving messages to you in his ear, which the 
dear fellow cannot deliver; but he looked so sagacious 
he must have understood me. 

"When Mr. Campbell was going away, he held my 
hand in both of his for a minute, and then said : 

" ' We talked this morning much about friendship; will 
you accept me as a friend V 

" c Yes,' said I, hesitatingly, « if we should ever meet 
again — but we never may.' 
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'"That shall be my business to bring about/ said he ; 
'^ast say you will be my little friend ! ' 

" *I will,' said I, * with all my heart, for I like you.* 

" He did not say any more, but gave my hand a friendly 
pressure, and, almost before I knew he was gone, he had 
departed, and Fitz with him. 

" And now I can truly say I am glad you have got old 
Fitz ; it was the surprise "made me so weak about him, 
and I feel as if I had got a glimpse of your life, in having 
seen one of your present circle of friends. 

" I could make Mr. Campbell almost my hero, but a 
hero should be handsome, and he is not that ; but he will 
be a dear good friend, to be relied on till death— of that I 
am sure. 

" Your own 

" Julia." 



I am alamned when I look at Miss Sutton; she is 
getting a look like that of my mother in her latter days, 
— so wan, so colourless, so sad in expression. She is very 
kind to me, and I long to do something great for her in 
return; but mine is indeed "a day of small things:" 
little services, trifling attentions, not much in themselves, 
yet soothing to the sick or sorrowful. 

To-day, she returned to the conversation we had one 
day about my future career in life. She lamented that 
her increasing bad health caused me to lead so dull a life 
with her. 

"At your age," said she, "hopes and fears must be 
stirring in your mind. This solitary house is too narrow 
a boundary for your wishes. Your silence and your 
gravity are not natural to your age ; you really puzzle 
and distress me." 
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"Do not think despondently about me, dear Miss 
Sutton/' replied I ; " out of this house I have little either, 
to fear or hope for. My present thoughts are fixed on 
you. I fear you may never know how much I love you, 
and I hope yet to prove my gratitude. Beyond the 
present moment I do not wish to look." 

" You are too wise, my dear, for your age. I wish you 
had a little more of the thoughtlessness of youth in your 
nature." 

"Stay till you see me tried by having young com- 
panions, before you pronounce me wise," said I, laughing. 
"My mother used to say I was very foolish, and Miss 
Barrett said so also." 

" Your mother was a good woman, and Miss Barrett 
must have been an excellent, judicious instructor ; and you 
are a dear, good, old-fashioned child, that I must look well 
after while I live, and leave in safe hands when I die." 

How glad I am that Miss Sutton loves me, and how 
doubly glad I am that she has no money to leave me. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion — a good name — 
Becovers not his loss, but walks with shame, 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To-day we have been struck with a sorrow so appalling, 
that I feel overwhelmed by it. Mrs. Elsworth has left 
her husband and her little child ; she has gone away from 
her father s house, where Mr. Elsworth took her when aho 
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left this place. Poor, poor little Caroline ! What a legacy 
4f disgrace does she leave with her. I am so struck with 
horror, I can do nothing but weep. Miss Sutton does 
not grieve much ; she has been prepared in some degree 
even for this, and now she says she cannot feel great 
sorrow at an event which will set her nephew free from 
so faulty a woman. But oh ! nothing can soften such 
horrible sin. 

Mrs. Greenwood tells me Mr. Elsworth was a mere 
youth when he became engaged to his wife, and that 
before they were married he had too much reason to 
regret his precipitancy, but that his sense of honour was 
too great to permit him to break with her. " But," 
continued Mrs. Greenwood, " he became grave and silent 
while yet a bridegroom." 

" Her levity and want of feeling were always apparent, 
and to Miss Sutton she caused much sorrow. She saw 
the happiness of her nephew daily destroyed by petty 
trials that humbled instead of exalting him ; his powers 
of mind paralized by domestic wretchedness; all the 
advantages of education, position, and fortune neutralized 
by doubts of himself and of mankind, engendered by the 
nnworthiness of one so fair-seeming, but so deceiving.' 1 

These last words were Miss Sutton's ; they burst from 
ber this evening, as she adjured me always to make truth 
my guide. 

" See the misery, degradation, and despair a woman can 
call forth by her crimes, — nay, even by her faults. How 
much more when both unite." 

We have had three days without further tidings ; but 
to-day Mr. Campbell arrived, bringing with him Caroline. 
The poor little darling does not know of her misfortunes ; 
her attendant was removed immediately from her, and 
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she rejoices in being sent back to keep company with me ; 
unconscious of all that is involved in an event so simple 
in its aspect to her. My heart is drawn to her in the 
true spirit of pity and love ; her father trusts her to my 
care, and he never shall regret his confidence in me. My 
good Hester will attend upon her ; so we both have our 
work now before us. This gives me such pleasure, that 
I fear I may not enough deplore the unhappy cause of my 
having the dear child again with me. 

Carry is not a favourite here with any one but me. 
She was always in a state of rebellion towards Misb 
Sutton ; while she set Mrs. Greenwood at defiance, and 
rode roughshod over all the servants. But Hester and I 
are determined that there shall be an end of all this. We 
shall make her docile and good. Miss Sutton has no 
confidence in my plan. She wished at once to get a strict 
governess for the child; but Mr. Campbell interfered 
in my favour, saying that Mr. Elsworth hoped for the 
present I would take charge of his little girl, and try 
to make her, as he expressed it, continued Mr. Campbell, 
with a smile, " as like yourself as possible — as truthful and 
as industrious." 

I entreated Miss Sutton so earnestly myself, that she 
withdrew her opposition. 

" But," said she, " I shall watch and wait ; and if, as I 
expect, the task should prove beyond your powers, or too 
great for your strength, I shall put you both under the 
care of a proper governess. Your health and happiness 
shall not be sacrificed to this little spoiled girl. I only 
wonder Basil should think of such a scheme/' 

" I plead, guilty to encouraging your nephew in it,* 
said Mr. CampbelL " I knew the desire Miss Fitzgerald 
had for a useful and interesting employment ; it was as 
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much for her sake as for that of her little pupil that I 
recommended it." 

"Thank you," said I. " You will find I am faithful to 
my determinations." 

Mr. Campbell remained with us until next morning, 
and he, Carry, and I had a walk on the sea-shore to- 
gether. When alone with him, 1 thanked him warmly for 
the trouble he had taken about my dog. But he seriously 
denied having been the originator of the thought. 

" It was Mr. Elsworth who resolved that you should 
have the enjoyment of your dog's companionship. I only 
carried out his idea." 

" Well," said I, " you cannot prevent me from feeling 
grateful to you for your kindness to my little friend Julia." 

"I wWt claim any gratitude for that, certainly," 
exclaimed he ; * I am such a gainer in that affair, that I 
could fall down on my knees, and thank Elsworth for his 
share in my getting a sight of such a bright little angel 
as your friend." 

" You may like her," said I, " as much as you please, 
but she must not bestow a particle of the affection she has 
hitherto cherished for me on you." 

" We shall form a triple alliance then," said he, laugh- 
ing ; " neither to be before the other two. I shall com- 
pensate for my friendship being of recent growth by its 
intensity." 

. " You must now," said I, " give me some advice as to 
my pupiL How shall I begin with her f I cannot disguise 
from myself that it will not be an easy task." 

" Do not do too much," said he. " Young teachers 
generally err on the side of over-strictness. Always re- 
member the evil influences she has been under, and do not 
attempt more than you can reasonably expect to enforce*" 
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"But she must be made to tell the truth/' said I, per- 
suasively. 

" Your example will do more than lectures or punish- 
ments," replied he. "She is not cowardly, or the stuff 
that liars are made of, by nature ; untruth has been fos- 
tered in her." 

" I have good hopes of her improvement," said L 

" So have I, now," returned Mr. Campbell 

After dinner, Miss Sutton, Mr. Campbell, and I were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, when Miss Button 
remarked, — 

"You tell me, then, Mr. Campbell, that Basil will 
immediately go abroad V 9 

u Yes," said Mr. Campbell. " It is fortunate that this 
new process in mining furnishes him with such an 'in- 
teresting object for a visit to Sweden, whence I hope he 
may go on to Norway, and not return suddenly." 

"But if his stay be prolonged, he may not find me 
living on his return. Tell him so, and say also that I do 
not expect a visit at present, but that I must see him 
once more, if possible, before I go hence. I have never 
given up one darling wish, that my nephew should distin- 
guish himself in public life. You know that his career 
hitherto has been disappointing to me." 

41 We have conversed much lately, and from what he 
has said, I believe that when the first bitterness of this 
trial — almost the hardest a proud and reserved man could 
have to suffer— shall be softened by time and absenoe, 
and when all the intolerable concomitants shall be finally 
settled, he will bestir himself in earnest. He has just 
now fallen back on that old school-boy discontent of 
his, that it is a dull world for a man who has not his 
way to make or his bread to earn." 
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" Ah ! " said I, " I could prescribe a core for him. Let 
him visit the desolate, and see the evils of poverty. 
It might be bitter, but must be wholesome — medicine 
is seldom sweet ; and he would find it a drop of honey in 
his cup, to assist his poor suffering fellow-creatures." 

Miss Sutton, who had been pursuing her own thoughts, 
now spoke again > 

" The name of Elsworth might become known if he 
had ambition : if Basil's father had lived, he would have 
•left an honoured name behind him." 

"God forbid that personal ambition should prevail 
where patriotism has failed," said Mr. Campbell. " No ; 
what Elsworth said to me was this : * It is still a secret 
to me how I could best fulfil the duties of a citizen : 
when I can satisfy myself that I bring to the work 
knowledge and experience that may be efficiently useful, I 
will go into Parliament. Now, when I watch the struggles 
of conflicting interests and opinions, I fear to enter un- 
qualified into the troubled arena of politics.' 

" He is not now, either in health or spirits, equal to much 
exertion ; indeed, he seems hardly to take interest enough 
in himself to try to get well. He is in the mood to 
condemn himself for everything, not only for what he has 
left undone, but also for what he has done. He blames 
himself for his desultory reading ; he says he has only 
trifled with serious studies. Now, my wonder is, with 
such insufficient motives for exertion, at the extent and 
accuracy of his information. Knowledge is fame, fortune, 
everything to me; it is play to him, and yet his learning 
is greatly superior to mine. Of course, I have been limited 
in my cultivation of it, from having to learn a profession.'* 

"He follows too much the whims of a miscalled phi- 
lanthropy," said Miss Sutton ; " and these notions inspire 

K 
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him with the vain hope of finding among the inferior 
ckmsofl virtue and talent. Now, if these do not exist 
among those whom the wisdom of God has placed in a 
sphere so exalted, that they axe removed alike from the 
temptations of viee and from contact with vulgarity, they 
are not to bo found in the world. My belief is, that good 
families may be sometimes disgraced by unworthy mem 
hers ; but that the constant accompaniment of low birth 
ia coarseness of mind and manners, often: aggravated too by 
a bitter hostility against the higher orders, whose dignity 
isjenvied by their inferiors because they cannot attain to it." 

" The poor have good hearts," said I ; " and a gaed 
heart ia the highest gift of God." Miss Sutton paid no 
attention to this speech, hot went on to address. Mjr. 
Campbell. 

" But you and he both disagree with me on. this subject 
so completely, that to talk to yon is useless." 

Mr. Campbell sat looking down during this harangue, 
with a slight smile playing about his mouth ; he then 
said : 

" We must think and act according to the light be- 
stowed upon us ; every man must be a law unto himsal£ 
Your view of the world is .natural, and not unsuitable to 
a refined and welL-born lady. Mine is as natural for a ' 
hard-working man of the middle classes. Elsworth — 
whose reason conforms with mine, but whose feeling 
accords with yours— is at war with himself ; the tendeneiee 
of hie mind, and the education he has received, have pro- 
duced an, inharmonious result. He was born to love and 
serve mankind, the lowest and most unfortunate first ; 
he haa a world-wide benevolence. But his education, pre* 
aided over by you (pardon me for saying it), has fostefeed 
in him a fastidiousness in the externals of life, against hie 
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better nature ; the coarseness, squalor, or rudeness of 
poverty offends his nice perception of beauty and fitness. 
Perhaps, he may never be a man to visit and cheer gof- 
fering humanity ; but his office may be as high a one, to 
think for them in masses, and leave individuals to those 
hardy missionaries who are not affrighted by the sight of 
want, disease, and dirt." 

" Ah ! " said I, " do not speak so ; do not say that it is 
refinement and sensitive pity that deter us from the aspect 
of suffering: the most tender and loving, in all times, 
have sought to tend and comfort those that are desolate, 
however repulsive." 

" But I do not say it will be so with Ehworth," said 
Mr. Campbell ; " though I must think, that to labour at 
the desk, and in the senate, are great philanthropic works 
also/' 



Now that Mr. Campbell is gone, and we have subsided 
again into our usual quietness, I have begun in earnest 
with Miss Carry. My first day was a failure : but Borne 
was not built in a day ; and if it was not successful with 
her, at least it was with myself giving me a wholesome 
lesson in the difficult art of governing. 

I lectured her, the first thing in the morning, on her 
self-will, and told her that for the future I must be the 
one to rule ; but I regret to say, that before the day was 
over, I had to temporize with her a little, or her cries 
would have reached Miss Sutton's ears, and she would 
gladly hare pronounced ray governess-ship a failure. 
However, one day is not for ever, and it fortunately 
happened that the next was better ; but X cannot under- 
stand, that just when I think she is subdued, and is going 
k 2 
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to be all obedience, she suddenly relapses into ber old 
feults. She does, indeed, require great patience; but 
both Hester and I are patient — we pity her so much. 
Sometimes she is good, and then we are very happy ; she 
is a merry little soul, and, when we are in the drawing- 
room playing together, I see that Miss Sutton is now more 
astonished at my folly than she ever felt inclined to regret 
my wisdom. 

"I beg your pardon, my dear Genevieve," said she 
sarcastically ; " for saying you were too grave and too 
thoughtful for your age ; I see I was mistaken — I hardly 
know you to be the same girl you were last week. Can you 
explain to me how a little child and an old dog can cany 
you back thus to the ways of childhood ? "J 

" Miss Barrett says," replied I, laughing, " that the 
power of adapting oneself to circumstances, 1 and people, 
is one of the characteristics of my countrywomen." 

Miss Sutton did not reply. She fell into a reverie for 
a time, and then resumed the conversation. 

"Your friendless condition, dear Genevieve, troubles 
me. I wish you had a good husband." 

At that moment I was helping Carry to decorate her 
kitten with a cap and ribbons, and it struck me that this 
was so very ridiculous a wish just then, that I laughed 
even more merrily than before. 

" Do you, then, think me sage enough to be married?" 
said I, holding up puss dressed in her cap. Miss Sutton 
smiled and shook her head. 

"Foolish girl ! " said she ; "it is no laughing matter. 
Give Carry her kitten, put away childish things, and 
listen to me seriously." 

" Pear Miss Sutton," I rejoined, " forgive me for trifling 
with you : I am not yet eighteen you know, and, if I am 
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now and then foolish with my little pupil, consider I have 
not had much opportunity to indulge in folly lately." 

She still looked grave ; so I gave Carry her kitten, and 
going over to Miss Sutton, I sat on the low chair beside 
her, and said, " Now, about my husband % " 

" You are in such a mood to-day, Genevieve, that I 
hardly know how to bring you back to gravity and reason ; 
and let me tell you, that at eighteen you are not such a 
juvenile ; queens have reigned at your age." 

" Wisely?" I asked. 

" Not very foolishly," said she. u Now, tell me, did 
you ever see any one whom you think you could be 
induced to marry?" 

" Dear Miss Sutton, you first provoke me to laugh, 
and are then angry with me when I do. Why, I never 
knew any unmarried man in all my life but Mr. Gamp- 
bell ; and you would not have me fall in love with the 
first young man I met with." 

" You need not be so saucy," said Miss Sutton -sharply ; 
"I wish you had a certainty of as good a husband as he 
is likely to prove ; that woman may both be proud and 
happy who wins Mr. Campbell's heart," 

" I do not dispute that," said I. " I am sure he is 

very good, kind, and true, but- " 

" You need not say but? said Miss Sutton, interrupting 
me* " There could be no but, if he liked you. There is, 
however, another question that we must -study. My 
nephew, in a few months, when he returns from abroad, 
will be free from that woman who for seven years so un- 
worthily bore his name ; it will then be in his power to 
marry again." 

I started ; such a thing had never occurred to me as 
a consequence of late events. Miss Sutton continued : 
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" But this only makes your position at my death one 
of greater difficulty. I do Hot hope that he will soon, if 
ever, take another wife, but the world will meanwhile look 
on him as a single man. I wish he would marry Laara 
Allenby ; she would be a very proper protector for ins 
little girl and you; and where you two shall live when I 
am gone, is a serious weight on my mind." 

Hiss Sutton had no occasion now to reproach me with 
levity. Tears fell from my eyes at the prospect of this 
kind lady's death ; but I said to her as cheerfully as I 
could : " We have you still, and I trust we long may. 
But, even when hope expires, faith remains ; and I have 
faith in the God of the fatherless." 

" Yon are right, and I am too despondent, 1 ' said she 
tenderly, laying her hand on my head ; " let ns both 
remember, ' that the Lord preserveth the simple.' " 

Carry and puss now falling into a quarrel, our conver- 
sation was broken off, nor did we again recur to the sub- 
ject of it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" For costlier seed, oh ! we commit 
In sorrow to the earth's dark womb, 
And hope that from the coffin it 
May blossom to a fairer doom." 

Schiller's Song or the Bell. 

A long period — comprising, indeed, many months — 
has elapsed with nothing to write about that cannot be 
told in a few words. We are now at the beginning of the 
year in nearly the same state as we were in last autumn. 
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The days of winter were only marked by changes for the 
better, morally, in my pupil ; but alas, for the woree, 
physically, in Misb Sutton. The poor lady suffered much 
from pain and weakness, and now in February is entirely 
confined to her bed. At last, I really feel that I am use- 
ful to her. My voice is the only one she can listen to 
with pleasure when read to ; and I had learned something 
in my mother's. sick-room that enables me to smooth her 
pillow, move her head, and give her drink, just as she 
likes best. So Carry has fallen to Hester's care a good 
deal, and my old nurse has been so judicious and so kind 
that all goes well with the child. The little darling has 
become wonderfully docile ; but during the cold winter 
months, she has had the measles, and her throat got to be 
so delicate afterwards that we are kept in some anxiety 
about her also. 

Mr. Efeworfch has been written for ; he has been abroad 
all these months, and it is now full time he should be with 
his aunt. She is so ill, that it is necessary she should be 
watched all night ; for a long time she resisted my 
remaining up with her for a part of the nigh't, but I have 
quietly persisted in sitting up later, and rising earlier in 
the morning, until Mrs. Greenwood declared herself so 
forcibly against it, that I must now fain remain in her 
apartment during a great portion of the day. 

Mrs. Greenwood, good faithful woman, scarcely eats or 
sleeps, yet her strengthfand courage never seem to mil her. 



It is now just a month since I wrote the last preceding* 
words. One evening, soon after, Mr. Ehworth arrived : it 
was when all hope of life for our invalid was gone. I was 
not present at their first meeting, but it must have been 
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agitating, for Miss Sutton was greatly exhausted after it, 
and lay perfectly still for a considerable time. 

Mr. Elsworth dined alone, and I was sitting at his 
aunt's bedside when he returned there. I was glad to 
see that he looked stronger and better than when I last, 
saw him ; but his countenance was still characterized by an ' 
extreme gravity, not to be wondered at now, indeed, 
when he was about to lose his dearest friend and relative. 
His opinion of my looks was not so favourable as mine of 
his ; his first words were : 

" What have you been about, Genevieve ? you have lost 
your colour and are looking very thin." 

" She has lost both bloom and spirits in my sick-room," 
said Miss Sutton ; " Oh ! Basil, we have heard that death- 
beds have been visited by angels ; mine is tended by one 
always." 

" God bless her for her love to you," said Mr. Elsworth, 
taking my hand in his. 

" Basil," continued Miss Sutton, " remember, I leave 
this dearest child to you ; for my sake be kind to her, till 
you learn to be so for her own." 

" My dear aunt, your recommendation is quite unne- 
cessary. Shall I not be too happy to make some return 
for what she has done for my child ? I wish you could 
ask me to perform some duty that would really be for your 
sake. I may well deplore that you are leaving me, with- 
out my being able, except in words, to show you my gnu. 
titude for your having lavished many of the best years of 
your life in care of me." 

" Your virtues have been my reward, Basil ; your un- 
happiness has caused me many tears — your faults not one. 
And, now, in full security, I leave this foolish disinterested 
girl, who cannot look after her own interest in the least, 
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to your guardianship ; look on her as a daughter, or a 
sister." 

" In every relation between us I will treat her with 
reverence and affection ; I will protect her from all the 
world, even from myself, so help me God 1 " replied Mr. 
Elsworth, in an earnest manner. 

With all Mr. Elsworth's love for his aunt, he is not con- 
soling in a sick-room : he is so shocked at her sufferings, 
and pities her so intensely, that his presence gives her no 
comfort. She does not permit him now to be with her, 
except in intervals of ease. Women are, both by nature 
and education, intended and qualified for sick-nurses ; 
men, compassionate, women sympathize, and all like (sym- 
pathy better than compassion. 

When Mr. Elsworth had been with us a few days, Miss 
Sutton told him that he must go away to his Iron Works, 
and get his new process of smelting tried. She then went 
on to say to him : 

" I have had the desire of my heart gratified ; I have 
seen your face before going hence. I would rather now 
that you should leave ma I will send for you once 
more, when the time comes for you to have me laid 
beside the grave of your father and mother." 

When Mr. Elsworth saw that his aunt actually wished 
him to go, he went away. In a fortnight he returned to 
fulfil her desire. She was then " where the weary are at 
rest." 

She was unselfish to the last. When she felt death 
approach, she took leave of me, and sent me from her 
room, enjoining me not to return there. " I wish you to 
remember me living, not dying — not dead." This she did 
to spare me sorrow. 

Mr. Elsworth arrived the day after our friend died, and 
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was followed by Mr. Campbell the same evening. They 
were both much occupied with arrangements concerning 
the funeral, servants, household concerns, and many other 
matters. Carry and I remained in my apartment all day, 
and dined in Miss Greenwood's little parlour, to be out of 
the way of strange men who were coming anol going all 
the morning. Mr. Campbell came to us there for half an 
hour during the evening. We saw nothing of Mr. Els- 
worth till next day ; he then told us that he had intended 
taking us himself to Elsworth Hall, but that on recon- 
sideration he had sent for his manager there, who would 
arrive next day, and on the following morning we should 
proceed under bis care to our future home. The faneral 
was to take place in the north, and as he must be absent 
for two days with all the men-servants, he did not like 
leaving as alone till he could return. On the morning 
after next, then, we shall leave this for another home. I 
am like a feather blown about by the wind. 

"lam glad," said Mrs. Greenwood to-day, " that Mr. 
Elsworth is sending us to the Farm, and not to the Hall, 
for it is a great, dreary house, while the Farm is a snug 
old homestead, where Mr. Elsworth's ancestors lived for 
many generations, before they came to possess mills and 
mines, and were too rich to continue to be farmers. Mr. 
Elsworth's grandfather, although he had amassed during his 
life a deal of money, never left the old place ; it was hie 
eldest son who built the Hall, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Miss Sutton, who was of a high stock, and 
liked grandeur. 

" But Mr. Elsworth has also iron-mines in the north of 
England," I remarked. 

u Yes," said Mrs. Greenwood ; " they came to htm from 
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an uncle, the brother of Miss Sutton, who was very 
etorer : he died without marrying, and left his property 
to Mr. Elsworth. The Suttons were a delicate family, and 
Mrs.. Ellsworth was never strong. She and her husband 
lived several years abroad, and Miss Sutton with them ; 
after the death of the former lady, my mistress still lived 
with the late Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Basil, then a child. 
They brought a vast quantity of curiosities and fine pic- 
tures from Italy, and Mr. Elsworth amused himself in 
decorating the Hall with them, but he did not live to 
witness the completion of his work, and at his death the 
great house was shut up. Mr. Basil lived with his aunt, 
or at school or college, or abroad, until he married. On 
that event the Hall was opened, redecorated, and occupied 
again ; but Miss Carry's mother liked no place but Lon- 
don — where Mr. Elsworth has a house in some fine square 
— and some fashionable watering-place in the north, where 
her friends live. So the Sail got to be shut up for many 
months together. Nobody seems to care for living there. 
I often wonder people take so much trouble to build, and 
plant, and wall in, and ornament fine houses and grounds, 
for they seldom love to remain in them long together. 
And I, for one, am heartily glad we are to live at the 
Farm, which, though near the Hall, is heartsome." 

Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Campbell spent an hour with us 
this evening. The- latter has, I think, the secret of con- 
versing easily and well, which Mr. Elsworth has not, Mr. 
Campbell can be grave without being either stern or 
gloomy ; he interests me in everything he says, he is so 
earnest, and throws himself into his subject with his whole 
heart. 

Mr. Ekworth speaks little, and when he does, it is sud- 
denly and abruptly ; but, though generally silent, he is not 
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absent, on the contrary, very observant. It is Mr. Camp- 
bell's pleasure to be kind and sympathizing. Whatever 
may be the other's kind actions and thoughts, he cannot 
express them in words, still less in looks ; at rare in- 
tervals, I have, however, seen a glance so genial and lovmg 
bestowed on his aunt, as proved him capable of warm 
affection, bat it is the exception, not the rule. About ail 
he does there is a kind of awkward grace, a shrinking 
from any appearance of flourish, or even politeness ; in a 
word, he is a complete contrast to my aunt's husband, 
Major MaxwelL Notwithstanding the dissimilarity be- 
tween Mr. Campbell and himself, they are heartily united 
in friendship, and evidently understand each otkar 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Campbell congratulated me on the manifest im- 
provement in Caroline. "Her countenance is much 
softened in expression," he observed. 

She is wayward and fro ward at times, but is more gentle; 
she wishes to be good, and often asks if she is, with an ear- 
nest face. I am studious not to confound right and wrong 
in her mind ; she was formerly more severely reprimanded 
for want of politeness than for want of truth. On the con- 
trary, I inculcate kindness and self-control as true polite- 
ness, and truth as paramount over everything. Jus* 
before leaving us, Mr. Elsworth said to me : 

" Genevieve, my aunt has left you one thousand poands. 
Although but a trifle, it is nevertheless a token of her 
love for you." 

" Oh ! " said I ; "it is no trifle, it is a great sumof 
money ; how very kind it was of her ! " 

" It will only produce fifty pounds a year," said he. " I 
suppose I may add the interest to the principal as time 
goes on ? * 
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A thought started into my mind at that moment which 
made my heart throb with pleasure, but I only said : 

" Yes, at present ; but I may possibly soon require it." 

Mr* l«3sworth looked surprised at my reply, but, chang- 
ing the subject, said : 

" I must now, my dear cousin, ask you to answer me a 
question truly from your heart : Do you still wish to have 
the care of this troublesome little girl 1 " 

His little girl was sitting on his knee, the first time I 
had ever seen her there. At that moment, she seemed 
to be in a very mild mood, for her. 

u Mr. EUworth," said I, " you must first answer me] a 
question, from your heart : Do you approve of me as a 
governess for your daughter % " 

. tt Approve is a very cold word to express my feelings, 
Genevieve ; I should consider it the worst misfortune 
that could befall my child, were she to be separated from you. 
Your example and companionship are of inestimable ad- 
vantage to her. It is the drudgery of her lessons I alone 
referred to. God forbid you should be less together ; we 
three can have but one home, my cousin ; I only wish to 
make it as happy for you as you will make it for us." 

" Leave us as we are, then," said I. " To be a governess 
js my vocation, and it is a real pleasure for me to teach so 
intelligent a child as Carry." 

"Then we now have to come to another consideration," 
replied Mr. Elsworth. "All governesses are paid, so I shall 
lodge one hundred pounds a year in your name at my 
banker's, dating from the time that Carry came to you ; 
you can draw it thence when you please." 

" No, no," said I, hastily ; " that is twice as much as a 
good governess gets : you cannot deceive me on that point, 
and I will have no more that I am really worth." 
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" You shall have just what I please/' returned my 
cousin, smiling. "The amount of remuneratioa is a 
question for the employer, and that I have settled. JTdw, 
will you tell me, if you please, what was it you mean t this 
moment when you said that you should soon require the 
interest of your legacy % Do you want a sum of money 
for any present purpose % Confide in me, my dear C— e 
vieve ; it will be a great pleasure to me to do something 
to gratify you. w 

This question disconcerted me — I did not wish to tett ; 
but, so distinctly asked, I did not like to withhold my 
secret from him, the more especially as Mr. Elsworth 
hates what he calls mysteries — you must tell him the 
thoughts deepest in your heart, or he mistrusts you. It was, 
however, with the utmost reluctance I thus answered him : 

" The desire of my whole heart is to pay for placing the 
friend of my past years, Julia Waldron, at soma good 
school, where she can learn those lighter accomplishments 
which her father has been unable to obtain for her here- 
tofore. He has deferred sending her from home until 
she should be older and stronger ; for she was going as 
a half-scholar, half-teacher, and Mr. Waldron thinks it a 
sad, wearing-out life; moreover, she is such a light-hearted, 
dear little careless girl, so romantic, and so nonaemacal, 
that a hard-working, commonplace life would break her 
heart, as it did ruin her mother's health, who was in that 
kind of position when Mr.Waldron first became acquainted 
with her. I could have borne such a life better, for I am 
stronger, and was trained to self-denial in my convent 
life ; but she has been a wild girl, the darling of hex 
father, and has never known control." 

Mr. Campbell, who was sitting near me, now took my 
hand in his, and pressed it kindly. 
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" Yon are a true, generous friend," said he. " What 
you propose doing is one of the proper uses of money." 

Mr. Elsworth was quite silent, and asked no more ques- 
tions, but I am sure, from his countenance, he did not 
disapprove of my plan. Mr. Campbell continued : 

" I know more of girls' schools than you would suppose ; 
when the time comes for your friend — our friend, I think 
I may call her — to leave home, you must permit me to 
assist you and her father in the choice of a school for her." 

"Shall I do so % " said I, addressing Mr. Ebworth. 

u Tou certainly may, with full assurance of judicious 
assistance," returned he, adding : " This hard-working fel- 
low, just by way of relaxation from severer labours, has 
a large class of governesses to whom he has taught draw- 
ing for years, not for money, but from a philanthropic 
principle. I should say that his knowledge of school- 
mistresses and governesses is complete : these poor women 
are especial favourites with my friend Duncan." 

" If you mean by ' poor women ' the ladies I instruct, 
Elsworth," said Mr. Campbell, "I will not have you so 
designate thorn : they may not be in possession of much 
gold, but there is a great deal of true riches in my draw- 
ing-class. One of my pupils, a young girl, is rich in having 
three sisters and a brother, all good and innocent ; she 
works, and very hard, too, for them now ; but the time 
is coming when they will support themselves, and repay 
all she is doing for them at present. Perhaps the poorest 
of all my pupils is an elderly woman, who has but a scanty 
store of knowledge to bring to her task of teaching, and 
has to work very hard to keep her limited accomplishments 
up to the requirements of the times ; she is alone, as re- 
gards companions, friends, or relations, but she is rich in 
the possession of a contented mind, and an enlarged 
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heart — immortal treasures. No, I do not reckon any one 
of my pupils poor, for none are without some noble 
qualities. I have seen many a poorer woman seated in an 
emblazoned carriage, drawn by thorough-bred horses, with 
a pair of tall footmen clinging behind." 

" Duncan," said Mr. Elsworth, " I see now more clearly 
than ever how you succeed in benefiting your fellow crea- 
tures, and how it is that I have failed in my attempts at 
doing a little good ; I have brought nothing to my task 
but my wealth, you are always ready to give a cheerful 
sympathy, a heavenly compassion — better things to bestow 
than even your instructions." 

" Not having either great means or much time, I am 
forced to give my friendship in lieu of cash," replied Mr. 
Campbell, smiling. 

When we parted, Mr. Elsworth said that he hoped I 
should like my new home, observing, " It will be lonely ; 
but Mrs. Carter, my manager's wife, who is a true gentle- 
woman, will come and see you. I hope you may like her, 
and that you will often visit her too ; but, at present, I 
believe you had better decline any invitation our other 
neighbours may give you. You are too young to pay 
visits alone." 

The two friends shortly after started on their journey. 

After all my changes, another home has thus opened its 
door for me, and I am grateful. Yet the sorrowing heart 
will repine. I blame myself, but I still weep ; I think of my 
father and mother, both dead ; my poor friends and dear 
companions far away ; my good friend Miss Sutton, lying in 
her coffin, under the same roof with me ; and aunt Genevieve 
in the little cemetery of her convent. I am alone, indeed ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

' The ohamberis and parlers of a sorte, 
With bay windows, and goodlie as may be thought ; 
The galleries right well ywrought 
As for dauncinge, and otherwise disport." — Chauceb. 



"There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high and cold and wide." 

This is our first eveniDg at the V>ld farm-house. We per- 
formed our journey here very successfully, and reached 
©tir destination an hour or two after dark, so we are still 
in a terra incognita. I perceived that we proceeded on an 
ascent all the way from the entrance, through the lone 
avenue, up to the house ; consequently we are on a hill ; 
and when we stopped at the door of our future home, I 
found it to be a long low house, covered with ivy and 
other climbing** plants, and that it has small latticed 
windows. 

I am now sitting in a large parlour, with a low ceiling, 
and with dark oak wainscot reaching half-way up the 
walls. The furniture is solid, not fine ; a large bookcase 
and a door take up one side of the room, two other sides 
are each occupied by a couple of windows, while an old- 
fashioned cabinet, and the door opening on to the passage, 
fill up the fourth. 

In this pleasant room Carry and I are to live ; and 
Mrs. Greenwood will have a small sitting-room on the 
other side of the passage. We have to go up a strange, 
crooked flight of stairs, to our bedrooms ; there are three 
of these all on the same floor. Carry and I sleep in the 

L 
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centre room, Mrs. Greenwood and Hester on each side of 
us, and all the rooms communicate with each other. 

I do not know in the least where the kitchen, pantry, 
and servants' rooms are ; there seems to be no room for 
anything more than I have described under this roof; 
but to-morrow will reveal everything, and I shall have an 
early peep from the windows at the surrounding country. 

I am again seated alone at my desk, at the close of our 
first day ; Carry is gone to bed, and I am full of to-day's 
discoveries. A thrush in the ivy over my bedroom window 
awoke me with his first note this morning. I started out 
of bed, drew up the window-blind, and on looking out, 
a very pleasing prospect met my view. There is a circular 
plat of grass immediately in front of the cottage-door, 
with an old thorn in the centre of it. On the far side of 
this, opposite the door, is an old-fashioned gate leading 
into a grass-grown orchard ; as the trees are still bare of 
leaves, I see lying beyond it, stretching down the hill, 
a fine modern garden walled round, one of the sides of 
which is entirely occupied by a great conservatory ; near 
this garden is a great farm-yard, with stabling and many 
offices, where men and women were already, at that early 
hour, busily moving about. . Beyond this, in the valley, 
the prospect is rural and sylvan — 

" Meadows gay and uplands green." 

A winding river seems to sweep round the foot of the 
hill, but I could see neither mills nor village, nor catch 
any glimpse of the Hall. They all lie no doubt on the 
other side ; it is but fitting they should be together, as 
they uphold each other ; but this nice old house, with its 
orchard and farm-yard, is more to my taste. 
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Carry being still asleep, I dressed and went into the 
parlonr, where I found Mrs. Greenwood standing at the 
window, occupied in looking out as I had been before. 

" No change has been, made here that I can discover, 9 ' 
said she, " during the twenty-five years that have passed 
since I first saw it, except the new garden and stable- 
yard, which were added since ; but how many changes in 
its owners ! It was just before the family of the late Mr. 
Elsworth went abroad, and his wife never returned here. 
I had a daughter myself, then — a fine girl, too, she was — 
ah! it is a weary world, this, my dear!" Here she 
stopped speaking, and her eyes filled with tears. 

" You have Mr. Elsworth, Carry, and me," said I ; 
*' and we all love you. Tell mo," I continued, u where can 
I catch a sight of Elsworth Hall ? I know it is near 
this spot." 

" Why, is it possible," said Mrs. Greenwood, * you do not 
know that this door" — pointing to the closed door beside 
the bookcase — '* opens into the library of the hall V 

" Indeed ! " said I, starting up. " Do let me see it, now." 

She replied, " You shall see the outside of the house at 
once, but the inside after breakfast." 

Then taking me to the passage which runs through this 
house, - and has a back door exactly opposite the front 
entrance, she opened this door, and I found we were in a 
square gravelled court, with a sundial in the centre ; a 
great building, with a lofty tower at one corner, surrounds 
three sides of the court, and the house we are living in forms 
the fourth. On two sides, the first story of the Hall pro- 
jects, and is supported by columns, forming a covered walk, 
on which several doors open. The third side appears to 
be the kitchens, <fcc. &o. All the windows were closed 
with shutters, and looked quite gloomy and dreary. While 
l 2 
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I stood silently looking round me, I felt Carry's band in 
mine. She had come downstairs without my hearing her, 

" Genevieve," said she, " is not our house here like a 
nice old fairy, and that great ugly house like a giant who 
wants to devour us up 1" 

"Only that fortunately he cannot see us/' said I, "as 
his eyes are shut." 

We hurried over our breakfast, and with Hester and 
Mrs. Greenwood went round our castle together by the 
principal entrance, Mrs. Greenwood observing that the 
house would look better if we went in by the great hail 
at once ; and she had directed the servants to open several 
windows for our benefit. The avenue winds round the 
house from our door, which is first . reached ; there is a 
broad esplanade at the front, surrounded by a low wall, 
with open embrasures for guns, but it is only warlike 
in appearance ; there are no cannon. On this side, the 
hill is very steep; three terraces are here reached by 
flights of stone steps ; it then becomes quite precipitous. 
The cliff is covered with hazel-bushes, and ivy clusters 
over almost every stone and tree on the spot. It is 
indeed beautifully wild. 

The old village lies immediately beneath the hill ; we 
look down on the market-square — with its old cross and 
modern pump — and on the long straggling street, with 
its antique church and parsonage. At the further end of 
this street the aspect of things changes; long rows of 
substantial cottages, all of one very prosaic design, stretoh 
away till the village terminates in two huge mills with 
lofty chimneys. The river, which flows, or rather loiters, 
round the hill, supplies the mills with water. Near the 
mills is Mr. Carter's house, looking very nice and com- 
fortable, as the early morning sun shines brightly on it, 
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while the blue smoke rises from every chimney, and with 
its lawn and flower-beds so beautifully neat. It seems a 
truly pleasant abode from this distance. 

Looking far away over the country, the landscape ter- 
minates, in one direction, at, the dingy town of Cotton- 
borough, the tall chimneys of which emit everlasting 
clouds of black soot-laden smoke, effectually denying to 
the inhabitants of that rich town, living on dainties and 
clothed in purple, the cheap luxury of a bright sun and a 
clear sky. In another direction great timbers stand up 
against the sky in fantastic shapes — some like those of a 
gigantic gallows; these mark the bpenings of the coal-pits 
that supply the mills with fuel. It was on the discovery 
of this coal treasure that mills became practicable at 
Els worth, and laid the foundation of the great fortune of the 
Blsworth family ; so I suppose we must praise the bridge 
that carried them over, unsightly as is the structure. 

Carry now got impatient to go into the house which 
she had not forgotten ; so I turned from the pleasant 
view, and, mounting several steps, came to a long portico 
supported by lofty pillars. The entrance hall is very large, 
with a great open fireplace, constructed for the use of 
wood fuel. It has many doors about it, of polished oak ; 
between these doors, standing in niches, are statues — fine 
ones, Mrs. Greenwood says ; but they are now covered 
up in long brown linen shrouds, which give them a 
ghostly look ; over the doors, bas-reliefs brought from 
abroad are inserted in the walls,— in fact, a profuse ex- 
penditure of money is apparent all over the house. The 
largest drawing-room is lighted by two great bay windows, 
which only served, however, to show me again the view 
I had been previously enjoying ; revealing nothing of 
the beauties within, for pictures, mirrors, curiosities^ 
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furniture, in short, everything in the room, was covered 
up in the same dull-coloured linen. As we walked about, 
our steps reverberated on the bare floors. 

The library is well stored with books, and I am to have 
free access to them. What $. rich treat this would be if 
I had Julia here to enjoy it with me ! 

But, in spite of all its splendour, the house is but the 
commonplace abode of wealthy people ; and after wander- 
ing through it, I was heartily tired of great four-post 
bedsteads, gigantic looking-glasses, and wardrobes like 
closets; and was delighted to return to our long low- 
pitched cottage — old-fashioned, simple, and home-like — 
where generation after generation had lived, loved, and 
laboured, in happy contentment. 

An awful sense of desolateness is so strongly impressed 
upon me to-night, that as I look at the door of communi- 
cation, I shiver as if I had just heard the step of one of 
those far-off statues in the hall, which, having left its 
pedestal, is tramping through the empty rooms — the dull 
heavy sound apparently increasing as it comes nearer the 
other side of the door beside me ; where I hope it may 
not be able to turn the handle and come in. It takes a 
hundred shapes in my imagination, for I do not know 
what gods or men these marble figures represent. 

Carry was very unsettled all day, and begged that our 
first day might be a holiday ; as I saw she was pale and 
tired, and consequently a little fretful, I let her have her 
way, making it, however, a great favour. We went into 
the orchard, where we found a kind of wood demon cast 
in lead j and from thence to the garden, where all was 
so trim and neat, and uninteresting, that we shortly re- 
turned to the terraces where my little pupil and old Fitz 
ran up and down the steps so often, that at last she became 
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quite tired, and I had to carry her into the house in my 
arms ; then wrapping her in a warm shawl, I laid her 
on the sofa, where she presently fell fast asleep. 

While she slept and I was reading, a little pony car- 
riage drove up to the door with a lady in it ; it was Mrs. 
Carter, who proves to he a kind, quiet, gentle lady. She 
asked me if Carry and I would return with her in the 
pony carriage, and spend the day at her house. Carry 
was so tired, however, that I was obliged to refuse, but 
I promised to go over to-morrow. 

" You shall see a real hero at my house," said she. 
"A young officer who has escaped such dangers, and 
performed such gallant actions in India, that though still 
a young man, he has already gained the rank of colonel." 

This account interested me very much ; for although I 
hate war, I have a kind of foolish wish to see a dis- 
tinguished brave soldier, such as we read of in old 
histories ; besides, I must not be hard in judging of a 
profession to which my father belonged, and he thought 
a soldier's were sacred duties. Surely a man will be 
judged not by what is right in itself but by what he 
may consider right, even if it be wrong in the abstract. 

But I am wandering into the mazes of metaphysics, 
and the confusion of my ideas warns me to stop. But 
I shall look on this hero, to-morrow, with as few mis- 
givings as possible about the sin and misery of war. 



-To-morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 



Creep in this petty space." 

They do creep. I feel very lonely ; and after an early 
dinner I was very much rejoiced to see the little carriage 
make its appearance that was to take us to spend the 
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evening with Mrs. Carter. We found her among her flower- 
beds ; and with, her, using a hoe with great industry, was 
Colonel Lyon. On seeing him, I felt disappointed — I 
should say much disappointed, only that this feeling arose 
from no other cause than his being so little. I know 
that valour does not necessarily associate with great size 
exclusively : Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, and Napier 
prove the reverse in modern times ; Alexander the Great, 
our Henry V., and others, in days of yore. I remember, 
too, Mr. Campbell telling me that " Black Both well's " 
armour, which lies in Hoiyrood Palace, has a boot and a 
gauntlet so small that none but a boy or a very little man 
could put them on. Still, after all this, I feel with that 
martinet King of Prussia, that a great stupid grenadier 
of six feet three, is more soldier-like in look than the 
brightest little general of five feet four. But worse than 
all, Colonel Lyon has a mild expression and a soft voice ; 
how unlike the trumpet-tongued warriors, who shouted 
for " Henry and Navarre ! " Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, he is a truly brave soldier : he has not only per- 
formed gallant actions, but has suffered, with the resolu- 
tion of a stoic, incredible pain from a wound. " A ball," 
as he states, " strayed about among the sinews of his leg, 
breaking a bone, and dividing a sinew, and finally lodging 
itself in the flesh so deep that two operations were per- 
formed before it could be extracted. He is still lame, 
and will always be so. But after all, his greatest defect 
is that he will not talk of his " doughty deeds," and only 
speaks of his wound to lament that he can no longer — 
do what 1 — dance ! The usual subjects he converses with 
me about, are the pleasures of life in India, picnics, balls, 
<fcc. &c. ; women, he says, are queens there, or rather are 
goddesses to be worshipped. 
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He describes them as so much attended upon and in- 
dulged — fanned by slaves during the hot hours of the 
day, and kept amused during the cool mornings and 
evenings — that one wonders at what time ladies, so petted 
and so feted, manage to do anything to render themselves 
worthy of all this adulation. At last, I asked him, " What 
do ladies do in return for all this 1 " 

" Do !" said he, surprised ; " why smile upon us men, 
and look as pretty as the climate will permit of.* 

u Do not mind his nonsense,'' said Mrs. Carter, smiling. 
" He is not speaking as he thinks. And you," continued 
she, turning to him — " oh ! you foolish fellow ! Do not 
you remember how the Moor talked to a young lady ? 
He did not entertain Desdemona with accounts of balls 
and picnics, he understood women too well to make such 
a blunder ; he told her of the dangers he had run." 

Colonel Lyon laughed, but he coloured also, and turned 
again to his labours among the flowers. 

Mrs. Carter proposed to us to visit a girls' school along 
with her ; Carry was delighted at this. One of the poor 
little darling's misfortunes has been, that she has never 
had companions of her own age ; she has never known or 
loved a child, as Julia and I know and love each other. 
I caught eagerly, therefore, at this visit to the girls' 
school, that she might see some happy young faces. 

We went, the colonel accompanying us. It has been said 
that no man is a hero to his vakt-de-chevmbrej I would say 
no man appears a hero while he is loitering about, talking 
nonsense and flattering girls ; and I several times wished 
that our hero was still fighting in India. We found the chil- 
dren very busy, very neat, and very happy. Many of them 
are children of the workers in the mills ; to them Mrs. 
Carter has devoted a great deal of time and attention, and 
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Mr. Elsworth is liberal in providing books, teachers, 
and all the requisites of a good school. The mistress says 
they are very orderly little people, and she never should 
have any trouble but for the ill-conducted mischievous 
children of some lace-workers, who live in the village. 
Mrs. Carter said it spoke well for the good influence that 
regular, steady hours of employment have, both on 
parents and- children ; this was shown in the contrast 
presented by the children of the mill-workers, and those 
of the lace-makers; the latter, working in their own 
houses, are idle when they please, and that generally is 
for the first two or three days of the week : thus, what 
should have occupied the whole week, is compressed into 
the last half, causing nightwork and general irregularity. 

" These children," continued the schoolmistress, " are 
so disobedient, idle and ill-disposed, that I would long 
ago have given them up, if there had been another 
school in the village to receive them ; but I knew that 
so doing would have been to abandon them to total 
ignorance." 

Carry had listened to this account, and much more to 
the same effect, with earnest attention. She now came 
forward, and, with much gravity, said, — 

" Are these little girls torments 1 " 

" Indeed," returned the schoolmistress, smiling, " I 
can truly say tbey are real torments." 

" Then," said Carry, brightening up, " Genevieve here 
can make them good, for she has made me good, and I 
am sure I was a torment to her." 

We could not refrain from smiling at her ingenuous 
avowal, but the mistress assured her that she had never 
been, she was certain, anything like these naughty little 
girls. The children were turned out for ten minutes' play 
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on the green, while we were there. Carry watched them 
Mrith rapture, and at length she whispered to me that she 
should like to play too. After a moment's consideration, 
J told her that we would have the whole school up some 
afternoon to play on the terraces, and that we would ask 
Mrs. Greenwood to provide some refreshment for them ; 
that she should then run about with them, and herself give 
them cakes and fruit. This I said would be much better 
than joining in their play now, for that we wpuld only 
invite the good children. The idea of excluding the little 
torments, however, was so distressing to Carry, that I had 
to consent to their coming also, if the schoolmistress 
would undertake to keep an eye on them during the 
evening, and this she was kind enough to promise to do. 

Mrs. Carter applauded our plan of amusement, and 
Colonel Lyon begged hard to be included in the invita- 
tion, but this we both refused him. 

Our evening was very pleasant. When we got home 
again, we found that Miss Sutton's old coachman had ar- 
rived ; he is in future to be our coachman ; he will drive 
us one day in the week to Cottonborough, where we shall 
go to get Carry a lesson in dancing with a select class of 
young ladies. Mrs. Carter has arranged all this for us, 
and also that masters shall come to give me lessons ; 
all by desire of Mr. Elsworth. Mrs. Greenwood, while 
we were absent this evening, had a piano moved into 
our sitting-room ; she also placed a bookcase in front of 
the door opening into the library, for I had told her of 
my foolish fancies about the statues, and she is so indul- 
gent to Carry's whims and mine, that I fear she may spoil 
us. She is having rooms prepared for Mr. Elsworth, who 
will be 'here in a few days ; he will not live with us, he 
will dine in the library and sleep in a room adjoining it ; 
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he brings his own servant with him, who will wait on 
him there. I am happy to say we have been relieved 
from the incubus of the great idle footmen who orna- 
mented Miss Sutton's residence. 



CHAPTER XIX 

" Wha brought the man here, 
And wha may he be ? 
Wha brought the man here, 
Without the leave o' me ? " 

Old Song. 

This morning Carry told me, the first thing, that she 
would be "as good as gold" — a favourite mode of expression 
with her — (what would Mr. Waldron say to this standard 
of merit ?) — if I would take her to tbe girls' school again 
to-day. It was impossible to refuse a request so enforced, 
so we had a most successful morning's work. Before break- 
fast, wheu the morning is fine, I send her running round 
the great house to see how many eyes the giant has 
opened ; if she can get in through door or window, I 
hear her dancing through tbe drawing-room till she ends 
by beating a tattoo on the door of communication. 

This makes her enjoy all the more the bread and milk 
on which we both make our breakfast ; but, alas ! she is 
still a very delicate child, and requires great care. Mrs. 
Greenwood accompanied us to the school, and after spend- 
ing an hour there, we encountered on our return Colonel 
Lyon, who walked the whole way home with us. I wish 



i 
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he had not done so. I do not think Mrs. Greenwood 
liked it, she looked "Very grave, but said nothing at that 
moment. 

This morning, again, Colonel Lyon rode up to the 
door soon after breakfast. Mrs. Greenwood came into 
the parlour with him and stayed all the time he sat there. 
He said he had been sent by his aunt to invite us to take 
a long drive with her in the afternoon. It is lovely 
weather, and I should have liked it very much, but for 
this absurd man ; he is so horribly polite and so com- 
plimentary, and is always seeking occasion to do some 
little thing for me — he is actually more officious than Miss 
Sutton's footman. But I have unexpectedly caught a 
glimpse of another and harder nature in him ; he 
brought a large dog with him this morning, who find- 
ing Fitz lying on our door-step, immediately quarrelled 
with him. Fi*z is no coward, and we were on the point 
of having a battle, but a look and word from his master 
was obeyed by the strange dog in a moment ; he 
crouched at his feet, and would have licked the dust off 
them for forgiveness. 

No wonder; eye and voice were no longer soft and 
sweet. If it is in this way he talks to his men, obedience 
is no marvel. I shivered inwardly at the thought. 

Not knowing how to refuse with civility, I accepted 
Mrs. Carter's invitation. As soon as he had departed, 
Mrs. Greenwood opened her mind to me about him. She 
wondered how Mrs. Carter could be so thoughtless as to 
send a young gentleman here. She was sure Mr. Els- 
worth would not like it, especially as I had no lady with 
me. 

*' Then," said I, " I shall tell her not to permit him to 
come again." 
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" That will be as plain as pleasant, but I suppose you 
are right," replied Mrs. Greenwood. 

" I am sure I am right," said I, " though I have you 
with me, and yon are one of the best old ladies I ever 
saw ; you are only too kind to Carry and me, and I am 
sure you are as scrupulous about propriety as a duchess." 

It rained in the evening, and we could not take a 
drive ; so I wrote -a note of apology to Mrs. Carter, and 
added, just at the end, that Mrs. Greenwood had told me 
she was sure Mr. Elsworth would not approve of Colonel 
Lyon's visiting here. I had a very kind answer. She 
promises her nephew shall come here no more without 
her, but she says she can justify herself to both Mrs. 
Greenwood and Mr. Elsworth, when she sees them ; she 
also tells me that Mr. Elsworth will be here to-morrow. 

How glad I am; I am so tired of living alone, it 
makes me quite discontented. My feelings are unpardon- 
able when I have so many blessings ; in spite of my better 
self, I go on wishing for all manner of impossibilities. For 
Julia, for Miss Barrett, for my cousin Darcy Maxwell — 
how my heart warms to that unseen and unknown boy. 
Mr. Elsworth asked me, when we last parted, if there 
was anything he could do for me that I should like, I 
answered "No;" but if he should ask me the same 
question again, and if I could think he would not dislike 
it, and if I can muster up courage, then should none of 
these " ifs " prevent me ; I will say that I should like to 
have Darcy here for a few days during his next holidays. 

We expected Mr. Elsworth .during the whole of to-day, 
but he did not arrive till Carry was in bed, and while I was 
writing my journal, which I generally do when she leaves 
me. He only remained with me for a few minutes. 

This morning Carry was very naughty, she has really 
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made me unhappy. I do not think I shall ever feel as 
much at ease as I was before to-day with Mr. Elsworth, 
and that was not, indeed, very much so. 

Miss Greenwood told us in the morning that Carry's 
father would breakfast with us, and we were waiting a 
few minutes for him to come in. We stood at one of 
the windows ; Carry had mounted on the deep window- 
seat — she is very fond of finding her head on a level with 
mine, that she may clasp her arms round my neck, over- 
power me with kisses, stroke my hair, and pull me about ; 
indeed, I fear she is not sufficiently in awe of me. Mr. 
Elsworth came to us at the window ; Carry had already 
visited him in the library, but she threw an arm round 
his neck and kissed him again ; she had her other arm 
round my neck and held me tight, when, in spite of my 
efforts to get free, she drew her father's head and mine 
close together, and said, " Papa, kiss her, too ;" obeying a 
sudden impulse, he did so ; but immediately drew back 
and said, " Forgive me, Genevieve, I did not intend it 
Carry you should not be so foolish ! " 

* Why, papa, do you not love Genevieve ? " said the 
little one. 

" We do not kiss every one we love," said he shortly. 
" I do, papa," said she, precipitating herself into my 
arms, and kissing my face all over. I was burning with 
confusion and anger at Carry ; but, still, I was too glad to 
hide my face among her carls, and to carry her off to the 
breakfast- table, in order to get from beside Mr. Elsworth; 
he stood at the window, looking out for some moments 
before he joined us at the table. As I had turned my 
eyes away from him, I cannot tell how he looked, *but when 
he spoke, it was to reprimand Carry very harshly for some- 
thing she was doing. She is a very quick child in some 
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ways ; she evidently knew what his displeasure was caused 
by, for she finished her breakfast silently, and going 
round beside her father said softly, " I will never do it 
again, papa." "Do what?" said he, quickly; "What 
made you angry," she replied. 

He smiled, took her on his knee, and said, " Well, 
mind you do not, my dear ; you do not know what pain 
such nonsense may cause." 

He then put her down, and went away without giving 
a single word or look to me. 

Carry loves her father now more than all the world 
besides. She is a strange child ; he did not appear to care 
much for her when I first saw them, but by her persever- 
ing affection for him, she J?as succeeded in making him 
love her. 

This was a day appointed for us to go to Cotton- 
borough, for Carry's dancing-lesson, and Mr. Elsworth 
accompanied us to the town. We went in an open car- 
riage ; but this was doomed to be an unfortunate day for 
me. Yery shortly after passing Mr. Carter's house, we 
met Colonel Lyon on horseback, when he made me a 
profound bow, taking off his hat. If I could have helped 
blushing it would have been no matter, but I am always 
blushing for nothing. 

Mr. Elsworth looked at me with evident surprise and 
displeasure. " What gay young gentleman is that with 
whom you have become acquainted already, Genevieve ? " 
asked he. I named him, and now I knew I must tell every- 
thing, or forfeit this strange suspicious man's respect ; I 
reconcile myself to this distrust, by recalling the words of 
the prophet : " He has fed on ashes ; a deceived heart has 
turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, 
is there not a lie on my right hand?" Then, without wait- 
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ing to be questioned, I told him how often I had seen 
Colonel Lyon j of his joining us in the village, and his 
walking home with us ; of his visit next morning, and 
my note to Mrs. Carter, saying his visit must not be 
repeated ; with her reply. 

He was too angry with Mrs. Carter to remember that 
he should praise me for my prudence ; but he did not 
blame me, which was something. After saying that he 
would let Mrs. Carter know his opinion of her indiscre- 
tion, he muttered to himself : 

" He was a wise man who said that there never was an 
Eve but there was a serpent ready to whisper in her ear." 

I looked at him smiling, for I thought he was making 
it pf too much consequence, and said, " I have not tasted 
the apple." He was obliged to smile, and admitted at 
last, that, with Mrs. Greenwood's advice, I had done all 
that was required. 

This attack and defence had taken my thoughts for a 
while from the circumstance that I was now for the first 
time going into a large town. It was soon, however, 
painfully recalled to my mind by the smoke that issued 
from the factories. Oh ! the blackness that spread over 
everything in that dreadful place. It is a town prominent 
for its mills and mines. Coal dust rose everywhere, coal 
smoke penetrated everywhere, into one's eyes, into one's 
mouth ! " 

I was too glad to turn away again from it into the pure 
country air, perfumed by the sweet meadow-flowers. 

Mr. Elsworth says, I must see London or Paris before 
I can really admire a city. As for this great town, it is 
mainly formed of masses of blackened walls : vast places of 
punishment for the poor workmen and women — wretched, 
inhabitants — blackened and stifled, and over-worked and 
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ignorant ! The Tipperary peasant is happy in comparison ; 
his snn is not made dim by smoke ; the grass is green 
under his feet ; man has not disfigured and trod out God's 
works — they shine fair in his eyes, and gladden his heart. 

We had an early dinner at an hotel, and after our 
return we saw no more of Mr. Elsworth ; he had Mr. 
Carter with him all the evening in the library. 

Mr. Elsworth did not breakfast with us this morning ; 
and at an early hour for visitors, Carry, who is always 
looking out for something, saw Colonel Lyon ride up to 
the door. 

I had a needless fit of trembling, lest he should bring 
me into new disgrace by coming into our parlour, but he 
was shown at once to the library. In half-an-hour Carry 
announced that he was gone, and in a short time after 
Mr. Elsworth came to us. I have learned to know at a 
glance when he is not pleased. He has for ordinary use 
two moods, which are, displeasure restrained, and dis- 
pleasure rampant ; and he has a third for rare occasions, 
displeasure contemptuous. This last phase he has not shown 
to me yet ; if he should, the Eitzgeralds are not a long- 
suffering race, and I shall astonish him with our war-cry — 
one loses patience when one has always to defend oneself. 

When Mr. Elsworth came into the parlour, he found 
Carry studying words of one syllable, and me occupied in 
sketching. She at least was not sorry for the inter- 
ruption. He sat for some minutes silent, preoccupied, 
and in one of his three forms of displeasure, but I could 
not tell which ; he turned over some of my sketches, 
Carry assisting him, and praising with much more seal 
than discrimination. In a short time he told me in 
French to send Carry away, as he wished to speak to 
me alone. I must be growing terribly nervous, for this 
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address made my heart beat violently ; yet, why should 
it f I had committed no fault. I told Carry to put on 
her hat, and go out with Hester to the terraces, where I 
should soon join her. Off she went joyfully, and I was 
left alone with Mr. Elsworth, who then began pointing 
my pencils, and did not look np, or speak for a minute — 
a long minute ; at length he said : " Colonel Lyon visited 
me this morning, on your account, Genevieve." 

He paused ; I opened my eyes wide, but not my lips, 
so he proceeded : 

" He brought me a letter from his aunt, Mrs. Carter. 
She speaks in it very highly of his character and talents, 
and I suppose from his successful career he deserves all 
she says in his praise. He appears to be a manly, 
straightforward, and generous soldier." 

"Perhaps he is," said I, carelessly. Mr. Elsworth 
looked up at me, then coloured, and seemed embarrassed. 

* I am a very unskilful negotiator, Genevieve. Colonel 
Lyon applied to me as your nearest relative, your guardian 
and friend. I hope you believe me to be disinterestedly 
the last?" 

* u With my whole heart I believe it," said I ;. " who 
have I for guardian and friend but you ? Tell me then, 
plainly, what you wish ?" 

" I do not wish," — said he hastily — " I mean, I would 
not attempt to influence you," continued he more quietly. 

* Plainly, then, Colonel Lyon has asked my consent to 
his endeavouring to gain your affections ; he says you 
have complete possession of his heart. This is what he 

*has commissioned me to tell you." Mr. Elsworth uttered 

all this in a cold embarrassed tone ; as for me, I was so 

much abashed that I "could neither look up nor speak, and 

it was with difficulty I restrained my tears. He saw my 

m 2 
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distress, and drawing near to me sat down close by my , 
side ; then, taking my hand, kindly, almost tenderly, he | 
said: ] 

"My dear cousin, do not be so distressed; I did not | 
think this would have taken you so much by surprise. j 
Women, generally, are aware when they have made such 
an impression." 

" I am not a woman," said I, impatiently, " but a very 
young inexperienced girl, without a mother." Here I 
broke down, and stopped. 

" Think of me then, dear cousin," said he, " as one who 
has your interest and happiness deeply at heart, more so 
than his own ; and, besides, this is not such a dreadful 
affair, if you consider it calmly." 

" It is quite absurd of him," said I contemptuously, 
" after, seeing me only three times." 

" Three minutes, he tells me, sufficed to make him wish | 
to pass the rest of his life at your side," rejoined Mr. 
Elsworth, quietly. "Does your heart say nothing in 
return?" 

" It rejects him," said I warmly. 

" Will you not permit him to try to change your feel- 
ings towards him?" pursued Mr. Elsworth. "Do you 
not think an affection so sincere, from one whose cha- 
racter stands so high, deserves a less abrupt refusal ?" 

" It would be useless for him to think of it any further," 
said I ; "he is not in the least the kind of person ■ " I 
stopped again. Mr. Elsworth smiled, and said — 

"Will you tell me in what respect he falls short?" 

" He is too mild with me, and too severe with his dog," 
said I, at length, not knowing very well what fault to j 
find with him. 

" My dear Genevieve, this is really very childish; surely 
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you would not have him speak to his dog with the same 
respect that he observes when addressing you ? He says 
for himself, that were you to become his, you never 
should have a wish unsatisfied that it was in his power to 
gratify." 

" I do not desire that," said L u How selfish he must 
think me." 

"I felt myself it was the wrong way to win you," 
replied Mr. Elsworth. "If he had known you as I 
do, he would have told you of all you could do for him ; 
that would have been a nearer way to your unselfish 
heart." 

u He could never reach it," said I shortly. 

" He is not a cruel man,"' remarked Mr. Elsworth, 
" though he may be imperative with his dog ; a brave 
soldier never is cruel." 

** I do not care what he is," said I. " How unlike he 
is to Mr. Campbell!" 

I now believe that Mr. Campbell's name had no busi- 
ness in my mouth at that moment; but the contrast 
between the two — the only two young men I had known 
•—struck me, and I thoughtlessly gave utterance to it. Mr. 
Elsworth looked much surprised at my- words ; indeed, 
be even dropped my hand, which he had still continued 
to hold in his. I had leisure to repent my imprudent 
speech, as he was quite silent for what seemed to me a 
long time ; although, in reality, it might only have been 
a minute. With a very formal gravity he then said — 

" My friend Campbell is, indeed, above praise ; there 
are very few men in the world who can be compared to 
him." 

These words, now that I look at them written down,, 
appear cordial enough, but somehow they did not seem 
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80 when spoken, from the cold tone in which they were 
uttered. 

He continued : " I think, Genevieve, I now understand 
your feelings. Will you see Colonel Lyon, and answer 
for yourself?" 

" Oh ! I cannot — I cannot, indeed !" said I, eagerly ; 
" I am very troublesome to you, but " 

He interrupted me by saying, " Do not distress your- 
self a moment more about it ; I will convey your refusal 
as gently as I can to him." 

" You are not displeased with me, or disappointed 1 " 
said I, inquiringly. 

" Displeased !" echoed he ; " at what % — or disappointed ! 
Oh, Genevieve, how could Carry and I have parted with 
your 

As he spoke, he rose to go. When he got near the dear, 
my spirits suddenly returned to me, and I said, smiling, 
" You now find I did not taste the apple." 

He turned round, looked at me for a moment, and then 
merely said, " He is certainly not the successful tempter." 

As soon as he left me, filled with new thoughts, I 
joined Carry on the terrace, where I was glad to run 
about and forget my morning's work. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together." 

In the evening, Mr. Elsworth came to the parlour 
again, and sat with us for an hour or two. He informed 
us he was obliged to leave us the next day, and he 
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invited us to ask lor something we should like to have. 
We then told him about our plan for giving the school- 
children a holiday. It met with unbounded approbation 
from him; and we were desired to purchase suitable 
gifts for each and every one of the little girls, Carry 
insisting that the little culprits belonging to the lace 
makers should also have their share of the presents. 
Deep down in my heart lay the wish to have Darcy for 
a few days ; but Mr. Elswortli is not easy of access. 
Turning to me, he said presently : 

" You have not asked for anything for yourselves ; this 
was for the children. Genevieve, ask me for something." 

He looked so kind at that moment, I felt courageous, 
and said, "I will." H hesitated however; for a doubt 
forced itself on me, whether it were quite right to be so 
earnest in making the acquaintance of one from whom 
my mother had been so anxious to keep me separate. 

"Well," said Mr. Elsworth, kindly, "I see by your 
eager glance, and raised colour, there is something ; give 
it utterance." 

"I should like very much to see my cousin, Darcy 
Maxwell. May I have him for a few days during his 
next vacation? My mother did not approve of his 
father, and never mentioned him to me till she was 
dying ; but I feel sure that he is a good boy, and he is a 
near relation. 

"You are strangely interested in this young man, 
Genevieve ; I wish you could be contented with Carry 
and me for cousins," said he ; " but I see you are not, so 
I must do what you wish ; I warn you, however, that if he 
inherits his father's disposition he will disappoint you." 

"He has not his father's character and tastes; he 
promised his mother on her death-bed that he never 
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would gamble in any shape, and he is determined to keep 
this promise sacredly. He is a fine, generous boy, I am 
certain.*' 

" Do not look so despairing ; ask him for a week," re* 
joined Mr. Elsworth, " and I will meet him here. I cannot 
permit a young gentleman to-be here alone with my little 
girls ; besides, I must judge for myself, and not through 
the medium of your enthusiasm, whether he is a cousin 
to be relied on or not." 

" I am sure he is a nice little boy, papa," said Carry ; 
" For he is like Genevieve." 

"This nice little boy is probably six feet high, my 
daughter," said Mr. Elsworth dryly; "but we shall see." 

This favour was very ungraciously bestowed by Mr. 
Elsworth, but I could not give way ; indeed it had sot 
occurred to me that we might not have him alone 
with us. 

"When I mentioned that I was very sorry to give Mr. 
Elsworth the trouble of coming back so soon again, he 
said that must not give me the least uneasiness. 

" My greatest duty at present," he went on to say, " is 
to take care of you both ; your inexperience demands that, 
Genevieve, so do not look so indignant. And now," 
said he, turning to Carry, " Tell me what you wish for." 
He wanted no doubt to have done with the subject of 
Darcy. 

" I wish for Darcy too, papa, just as Genevieve does." 

" You see," said he addressing me again with a smile 
that savoured of a little bitterness, " how great is your 
responsibility. Carry wishes just as you wish. Would 
a handsome doll, Carry, not suit you better ? " 

"I have a handsome doll, papa; we call her Lady 
Grace, she holds her arms so nicely, and I do not want 
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any more ; I would much rather have dolly here/' pro* 
ducing the remains of a great old doll with one eye sadly 
injured and the other equip ting horribly. " This is a dear 
old doll, much wiser than Lady Grace, for Lady Grace 
lies in a box all day, and only pays me a visit now and 
then ; but dolly is in my arms all day, and sits on my 
knee while I am at lessons, and she learns too." 

Mr. Elsworth kissed her eager little mouth, and then 
rising, bade us both farewell But he still lingered awhile, 
standing, and said : 

" I shall be off at six in the morning, so I must say 
good-bye now, for a few weeks; and forgive me, 
Genevieve, if I have seemed to grudge you this visit 
from young Maxwell; he may be a good lad, and you 
may rely upon my endeavour to make him happy while 
he is here." 

" Make him welcome also," said I ; " I am sure-he will 
deserve it." 

" I will," replied he, warmly. " It is impossible to 
withstand the effect of your confidence in him. You 
have a strange persistence," continued he, after a mo- 
ment's silence ; " it would not be easy to turn you from a 
purpose you had determined on. You resolved to be a 
governess, and, as far as the labour is concerned, you have 
accomplished your purpose. You have now carried the 
point of getting acquainted with young Maxwell." 

"Neither of these objects was improper," I observed. 

He went on : 

" I wish I could always understand you, Genevieve. I 
could then better contribute to your happiness." 

" I conceal nothing that I do," I returned. 

" Exactly," said he. " Nothing you do ; but what you 
think and feel — the springs of action — there I do not 
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comprehend you. I wonder whether a man can ever 
truly understand a woman's heart; I am inclined to 
believe not." 

" Perhaps not/' said I ; " and if such be the case, it 
must be a universal law of nature, therefore right ; but it 
may be sometimes that a woman does not understand her 
own feelings. How, then, can she show them to another i 
And, on the other hand, perhaps, men never shew their 
whole hearts to one another, or to any woman." 

"But women are better than men, and being more 
pure-minded, could be more open," answered ha 

" For my own part," said I, " my feelings are sometimes 
so much stronger than I am myself, that they do with me 
what they ohoose ; and they often choose to lie concealed 
in the deepest recesses of my heart." 

" Give me a glimpse of them, my little cousin ! " 

" "Well, I will," answered I. " I am often sorrowful, 
because I have no sister, or young friends, near me. You 
are too far removed from me by years, wisdom, responsi- 
bilities, and very many other causes, to be what I require 
in a confidential friend. Garry is, of course, too young to be 
altogether a companion ; yet I am conscious of no want 
of love for either. This, I suppose, then, must be the 
secret motive of my wanting to have a visit from Dasey. 
His foolish gay letters have some affinity with the sort 
of folly that I feel exists in myself." 

"How powerless we are to bring happiness to our 
homes," observed Mr. Msworth sadly. "We kindle afire 
on our hearth, and after a few moments' blaze we find 
there nothing left but dust and ashes." 

"It will not be so always," said I, eagerly. "We 
must both have patience* Darcy, Garry, and I will 
encourage you to be less wise; you will train us to 
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greater wisdom, until we meet somewhere about the true 
point of perfection." 

Mr. Ekworth shook his head, and observed : 
" You mistake the discontent of a disappointed man 
for the gravity of a. wise one. Now, Genevieve, when I do 
succeed in gaining wisdom, I shall be a fitter companion 
for you, and have a warmer sympathy with your fresh, 
true feelings; till then, you will be the wiser of the 
two." 

He continued to linger for a few minutes longer, and 
then left us, after again telling me to let bim know when 
my cousin Darcy was coming, that he might return in 
time to meet him. 

The house has been very quiet all this day. Mr. 
Elsworth, while here, had many persons calling upon him, 
but now, as Julia would Jay : 

" A solemn silence reigns around." 

We have, however, to prepare for the children's f£te, 
and shall purchase our presents lor them, assisted by Mrs. 
Garter. Meanwhile, I am in a tremor at the thought of 
meeting her after my rejection of her nephew. I wish 
earnestly that it had not occurred just to make us 
uncomfortable, especially as we must be much together. 

Mrs. Carter drove over here early this morning. She is 
a dear, kind creature — I had no occasion for my fears — 
she met me with a most forgiving tenderness. She took 
both my hands in hers, kissed me on each cheek, and said 
affectionately : 

" I must forgive you, though you will not become my 
niece; and I do this the more readily, because you do 
not know what you have rejected. You foolish, foolish 
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little girl ! you will never have a chance like the one you 
have just thrown away. He would have lavished on you 
a wealth of love, such as few women ever receive." 

"And how base it would have been in me to take it, 
when I could not give him even the poor return of my 
love," said I, in great agitation. 

" Love must have followed in time, my dear," said she ; 
" very few women begin with it ; half the girls in the 
world would remain single, if they thought it vital to 
their happiness to be in love before they marry." 

" It is vital to their virtue, I think," said I. 

"Men," continued she, "have, with their other advant- 
ages, the power of choice ; to compensate for this want, 
women are pliable and gratefuL But," continued she, 
" this is the philosophy of love, and I fancy it is a eub- 
ject you know nothing about ; and being, I am sure, a 
romantic little thing, you will lihrow away your heart on 
some man with more showy qualities than my nephew ; 
I hope he may also have his solid merits." 

I listened very humbly to all this. I suppose there is 
great truth and reason in her words ; but, on some sub- 
jects, instinct is stronger than reason : I shall trust to my 
instinct. We parted better friends than we had been 
before ; her last words to me were : 

" I must love you for your own sake, and also for Mr. 
Elsworth's." 

I wrote to Darcy, the day after Mr. Elsworth left, and 
I have received such a wild answer to-day, that I am re- 
joiced the latter is not here, for he would, perhaps, ask to 
read it. I am sure he is a good boy, though Miss Barrett 
wonld say his letter is characterized by a reckless 
levity ; it is, however, redeemed in my eyes by the tender 
way in which he mentions his mother, and by the wild 
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delight he expresses at the prospect of seeing me. I am 
to be more to him, he says, than cousin, sister, and mother 
combined : a something he has dreamed of, and longed 
for, ever since his mother's death. I have a note, also, 
from Mr. Elsworth, which presents such a contrast to poor 
Darcy's as would provoke a smile on the face of a saint ; 
he is so cool and subdued in language, as to make Darcy's 
rhapsodies appear quite ridiculous. 

If the qualities of my two cousins were combined in 
one individual, what a fine disposition we should have to 
admire — the penetration and coolness of the one, animated 
by the warm-hearted enthusiasm of the other. 



CHAPTER XXL 

" And what is life ? — The flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green flush, and is to-morrow hay." 

Quarles. 

I had a sad letter yesterday from Miss Barrett ; it was to 
tell me of a great affliction that has befallen my poor Julia : 
her father, two days since, was seized with paralysis. 

Poor Mr. Waldron I money has always been the great 
trouble of his life. With the feelings and habits of a care- 
less literary man strong within him, he has been forced 
daily and nightly to be anxious about mere daily bread ; 
and though his wants were few, and his family small, it 
has not been an easy thing to procure for the latter 
common comforts ; but he has been content while he 
could keep out of debt, and pay an insurance on his life 
for the future benefit of his little Julia. 

Latterly his school has not flourished, other schools 
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having been opened in the neighbourhood provided with 
younger teachers and newer systems. He had some dif- 
ficulty this year in making up the insurance money, Vat 
it was at last obtained and put by in readiness, when the 
father of one of his pupils, by a cunningly-devised tale of 
distress, induced Mr. Waldron to lend him this money for 
a few weeks. At the end of that time the deceitful man 
decamped, leaving poor Mr. Waldron, within a fortnight 
of the time for paying his insurance, altogether without 
funds to meet it. 

On the morning subsequent to that when he found his 
debtor had absconded, he went into his school-room as 
usual, but a few minutes after, while a class stood round 
his desk, he was struck down with a fit, and has never 
spoken or moved since. 

Miss Barrett, not knowing what better course to take, 
Mr. Waldron having no available friends anywhere, wrote 
at once to Mr. Campbell, in London, to ask him if the 
sum of money required for the insurance could be raised 
on Mr. Waldron's books ; she had not received his reply 
when she wrote to me. 

What a cruel thing it is that I cannot go to my dear, 
true friend and companion, who was so tender and con- 
soling to me during my mother's illness. However, it is 
in my power to do something. 

I bless the kindness of Miss Sutton, which enables me 
now to pay this money, and do much more, so that my 
kind old instructor may keep his books — his treasures. 

Besides this, my good Hester, seeing what dismay this 
news has caused me, offered to go herself and help Julia to 
nurse her father. Hester forgets however that she belongs 
exclusively to me no longer, and I feared I had no right 
to send her from Carry ; but Mrs. Greenwood reassured 
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me on this point : she says Mr. Elsworth leaves such 
matters entirely to us, and will be satisfied with whatever 
I may do. Carry herself is very good about it ; she pro* 
mises everything possible and impossible, if I will imme- 
diately send off Hester to help that dear little Julia. 
I then wrote to Mr. Elsworth ; I told what my feel- 
ings were, openly and fully ; how much I owed Mr. 
Waldron for his long-continued gratuitous instruction, 
and how Julia and I had grown up together, and loved 
each other, more than sisters ever loved. I told him I 
wished at once to appropriate to their use as much of my 
money as would make them free of all difficulties, and 
especially preserve to Mr. Waldron his books. 

Hester left this morning, and I have written to Julia 
that I can give her money enough for everything, and 
I enjoined her to procure the attendance of a skilful 
physician, from any distance, for her father. 

It is a week since I wrote the foregoing words ; since 
then I have Had little to note down, and no mind to do 
that even : I am thinking continually about Julia and her 
father. But I have sole charge now of Carry, and it is 
good for me it should be so, as I cannot sit down and be 
sorrowful. I have had an answer from Mr. Elsworth ; he 
had immediately — before even writing to me — remitted 
to Miss Barrett a sum of money, on behalf of Mr. Waldron, 
sufficient for all present purposes. His letter to me is 
very good and kind : he counsels me to do everything for 
Julia that my love for her may dictate ; but that it is his 
duty, and his alone, to repay what Mr. Waldron has done 
for me. I should like better to do all myself, but Mr. 
Elsworth is not to be disputed with, so I shall think of 
all I can do for Julia. How sweet will work be to me 
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when my own earnings go to my darling friend. It 
becomes such a pleasure to me to think of all I shall do 
for her, that I fear I am not sorry enough for her father's 
illness, which gives me this opportunity of aiding her. 

Miss Barrett has written to me again. I am ashamed 
of the thanks she gives me — as if I could do less than I 
have done. She has just received Mr. Elsworth's remit- 
tance ; moreover, Mr. Campbell, the moment he got her 
letter, went off himself to Linacre, carrying with him also 
sufficient money to pay the insurance. Mr. Campbell is 
a zealous friend ; he remained two days at Linacre, during 
which time he made preliminary arrangements for the 
disposal of Mr. Waldron's house and school, for the doc- 
tors declare there is no chance that the poor gentleman 
will ever be able to resume his duties, although he is 
slowly recovering the use of speech ; they do not think, 
however, that he will ever speak plainly, or be able to use 
his limbs again. My mother's cottage is fortunately still 
unlet, and I at once determined they should have it ; it is 
my own, and what a pleasure to me to know that they are 
occupying it, next door to Miss Barrett, and Julia making 
our old garden " bloom resplendent " once more. 

Many days have again passed without my having any- 
thing particular to relate. This place overwhelms me 
with an oppressive loneliness ; why should it ? 

It must be yonder incubus of stone and lime, with 
its dark closed windows, overpowering me with its gloomy 
might. I have the persuasion that it has been the grave 
of the happiness of its owners, a great monument of the 
impotency of wealth alone to confer happiness. 

I rejoice that Carry has seen no glimpse of this feeling 
in mc, nor would she share it ; she has great pleasure in 
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raoging about through the rooms, making her way in, 
whenever she can find an open door or window. 

I generally sit outside, waiting to be surprised by find- 
ing her arms thrown round my neck, when she has crept 
behind me so softly that " the blind mole could not hear 
a foot fall." 

The changes are all completed at Lin acre, and Hester 
has returned to us. Mr. Waldron and Julia are already at 
home in my mother's cottage. Mr. Elsworth has been very 
generous, and Mr. Campbell very kind, to my dear friends, 
and I am happy in believing they will have no more vi- 
cissitudes. Julia must now depend on herself and Miss 
Barrett, as well as on the chance of teachers these new 
schools may entice to the neighbourhood, for her educa- 
tion; she can never leave her father to go to school. 
. Our field-day with the school children has come off, or I 
should say gone off, most successfully; and, with the excep- 
tion of one drawback, it was a really pleasant day for young 
and old. The best part of the entertainment for me was 
seeing Garry's delight in her little guests: how she flew 
about among them, watching their games, but which, to 
my surprise, she did not desire to join in. One very ridi- 
culous feature of the affair was the behaviour of old Fitz : 
he became quite excited, tearing up and down the terraces 
after Carry, sometimes pleased, but quite as often bark- 
ing loudly, and rushing in upon the children, when their 
games got noisy or rough, as I must say they often did in % 
no slight degree. I could not but admire the natural 
instinct of delicacy which made Carry content to be only 
a spectator. 

We had a cold dinner in the great dining-room, but 
everything was cooked with the view of being portable; 
and the children sat about on the steps, and under the 

N 
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great portico. They "were all very attentive to Fits; 
but he, not content with chicken-bones and pie-crust, 
allowed his greediness, which he generally has under con- 
trol, full sway. He snatched morsels of meat out of the 
very fingers of the children, till, at last, one of that un- 
happy portion of the school, called by the mistress " the 
bad ones," gave him a violent push, which overthrew the 
poor old fellow, and made him foil down an entire flight 
of steps, at the bottom of which he lay moaning. 

I was much frightened — thinking he was badly hurt ; 
but Carry's despair was a sight indeed. She is not by 
nature tearful, but now she shed bitter tears ; I think 
they were caused in some degree by her disappointment 
in finding that she could not make her protegees good by 
a day's indulgence ; and afterwards, when I had time to 
consider it all, I was not sorry she should have seen the 
effects of unrestrained passion. At the moment, I had 
no thought but of my poor dog, who was really hurt or 
strained ; he lay either beside me, or some of the young 
guests, who* made for him a pillow of her lap ; he loves 
to be petted. 

Mrs. Carter and the schoolmistress insisted that the 
child should be sent home immediately ; and I was too 
much afraid of giving a bad example to the others, to ask 
to have her punishment mitigated, especially as she 
showed no concern till she found she was to leave the 
party without her gift, when her cries became terrific. 
Carry's mortification was excessive afc her violence and 
disrespect, and a cloud was thrown over everybody ; but 
when I found the poor dog was not seriously injured, I 
determined that the little generous darling's holiday 
should not be spoiled by that naughty girl's misconduct. 
So I requested that the presents might be opened and 
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arranged ; and, taking Carry to the Louse, I bathed her 
eyes and consoled her, till she got over her repeated fits 
of sobbing. I then made her bestow with her own hand 
every gift, and before her task was accomplished she had 
nearly recovered her usual spirits; but she could not help 
grieving when TPitz caught her eyes, as he lay suffering 
great pain. 

When all were gone, she was so tired, that, though the 
dun had not yet set, I persuaded her to go to bed, and in 
five minutes she was fast asleep. A less selfish day's 
enjoyment no little girl I believe ever had. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" A soft demeanour, and a mind 
Bright and abundant in its kind, 
That, playing on the surface, made 
A rapid change of light and shade ; 
Or if a darker hour perforce 
At times o'ertook him in his course, 
Still sparkling tfeiek like glowworms showed 
Life was to him a summer road." 

Philip Van Abtevjxdb. 

" And now, Genevieve," said my little pupil to me the 
moment she opened her eyes the next morning, " we 
must begin and think about Darcy ; you know it is only 
a week till he comes." 

We expected Mr. Elsworth to arrive on the same day 
as my cousin ; but, to our surprise, he walked in the 
evening before. 

He had alighted at the mills, and thence walking home 
found us at an early tea He told us he was very happy 
n 2 
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to be with us again, took Carry on his knee, and alter- 
nately talked and listened to her with great satisfaction. 

" When I am away," said he, " I often think of my 
old nest here, and of my young birds ; and wonder if they 
are singing, or what they are about" 

" They are often as you have found them this evening," 
said I, " picking up their crumbs." 

I am very glad that he is so happy with us ; I only wish 
it were not all on one side : I have to make such efforts 
to be courageous, and speak what I think ; he expects per- 
fect openness from me, and at the same time discourages 
me from showing it by his own reserve. I like himselfj but 
not his companionship. Constraint is the bane of intimacy. 

This morning, Carry and I rose all in a flutter of 
expectation and anxiety for the arrival of our visitor. 
Mr. Elswortn, who I am sure is determined to be very 
kind to him, went on horseback to the station, followed 
by a led horse for Darcy to ride. Carry and I could 
settle to nothing while he was away ; we walked about, 
and watched for them from the terraces. At length they 
appeared, riding through the village ; and Carry at once 
pronounced that Darcy was no boy, as she had expected, 
but quite a man. This was a great disappointment to 
her ; but as they had to ride round the foot of the hill, 
and up the avenue, she had time to recover her spirits ; 
4ind when he really arrived, and she found him a very 
handsome lad, in a turn-down collar, and very neat sport- 
ing habiliments, she was ready to receive him with almost 
•as much pleasure as if he had been " a nice boy." 

He is very prepossessing indeed, with a handsome 
bright face, and gay, pleasant, easy manner ; he is like 
hia father, but every one says he is like me also, so 
he must have a look of his mother. What a merry 
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house Julia and he would make of it together. I am too 
sedate for him; but he falls readily into our humours, 
and treats Mr. Els worth just as he should, with great 
respect, but no fear. With Carry he is delightful — so 
kind and playful, that she already worships him. To 
me he behaves very strangely : having managed to get a 
good sum of money from his father, he has foolishly spent 
it on a beautiful ring, and a bracelet of his own hair plaited, 
and fastened with a gold clasp, for me. I was grieved, and 
remonstrated with him on such extravagance ; but he 
laughed good-humouredly, and told me he was rich, and 
that, after all, what his father gave him was just so much 
saved from cards and betting ; and besides, and above all 
reasons, " the happiness of having a darling cousin was so 
great, a fellow could never do enough to show his appre- 
ciation of such a blessing ;" and lastly, I could return the 
value of his present with interest, if I would just give him 
one tress of my hair to make a guard for his watch with it. 

I could not refuse this trifle, though, when Carry told 
her father, I half think it was his opinion that I should 
not have given it ; he looked very grave, and told Darcy 
that the duty of young men was to protect their young 
female cousins, and to watch over their dignity ; adding, 
that he hoped he would not show about his watch-guard 
to all the boys at school. Darcy was a little hurt at this 
address, but he bore it well ; he seriously assured Mr. 
Els worth he~ had never mentioned me by name to his 
companions, for fear of their comments — many of their 
remarks on such matters being low and ungentlemanly. 

There is a mixture of boyishness and manliness about 
my cousin which is very engaging ; he is manly in his 
behaviour towards everybody but me ; with me he is 
boyish beyond description. Mr. Elsworth sees all this, 
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for we all live together since Darcy came. During the 
morning we either take a long drive, or Mr. Elsworth 
rides with Darcy, or we all walk together. I see my 
cousin would like better to be left occasionally with us 
alone ; but he has an excellent temper and general good 
humour, and shows no signs of impatience. To be sure, 
he is under no restraint, and talks all sorts of nonsense 
before Mr. Elsworth quite at his ease, while the latter is 
observing him narrowly ; bat I have no fear of his judg- 
ment on him ; except nonsense and fun, there is nothing 
to find fault with. 

One thing I admire in him is his affection for his 
father ; he observed this morning that I called him Major 
Maxwell, and asked me why I did not call him " uncle." 

" One reason," I replied, " is, that I know him so little." 

"And another," said he, "is, that you do not like 
him ; now, Genevieve, that is not fair. I always heard 
your father condemned for being a Roman Catholic, but 
I did not mind what I had heard bad of him when I 
found he had left such a dear little girl as you, my own 
cousin. And let me tell you, that although my father is 
not faultless, he is nevertheless better than the world 
thinks him. My mother said, when she was dying, that 
he had not been a bad husband, and she was truth itself. 
Now, promise me to call him ' uncle' ! " 

I could not refuse him this request ; but Mr. Elsworth 
looked so dismayed when I agreed to it, that I was sorry 
Darcy had made me do so, and I avoid naming him as 
much as possible. 

One instance of Darcy's oddness of behaviour to me 
occurred to-day. By some accident we were alone. 

" Genevieve," said he, "you are not exactly what I 
expected to find you." 
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Are you then disappointed in me?" I inquired, 
laughing. 

" Well," replied he, thoughtfully,'" I am — and I am not. 
You are quite as pretty as I anticipated — more so T 
think ; but you are very cold." 

" You are too warm, Darcy," I rejoined. 

" Oh, my cousin, I am most anxious that you should 
like me well ; and I sometimes fear you do not." 

He said this in so earnest a manner that I was 
touched, and observed, u Yes, Darcy, I do indeed like you ; 
you are a very dear cousin, more like a brother to me." 

" And is that all you can say to me ? " he exclaimed 
warmly. I was silent. "All V 1 he repeated softly. 

" Yes, all, Darcy !" said I, surprised at his manner. 

He changed at once to his reckless mood. 

" That is a bare bone, then, to throw to a hungry dog," 
said he, with an angry laugh. " But be it so ! " and with 
these words he left the room. 

The last day of Darcy's visit is almost at hand. He 
gets more and more wayward with me : I cannot sit 
quietly at my work for this terribly tormenting boy. But, 
the worst thing is, I see it annoys Mr. Elsworth so 
much : he chafes inwardly when he sees Darcy pull away 
my work, steal my scissors, and take my thimble forcibly 
off my finger — answering all my remonstrances, moreover, 
with the old theme, that I belong to him as a cousin, and 
that he has a right to my time and attention. 

To-day, after a scene of this sort, when Darcy left the 
room, Mr. Elsworth gravely admonished me " not to spoil 
that boy. I warn you," .continued he, " that I cannot 
much longer see you subjected to his rude violence with- 
out interfering." 

" Oh, Mr. Elsworth," said I, " what extremely exag 
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gerated language ! He is neither rude nor violent ; you 
are, indeed, too severe." 

" »rpis y 0U w j 1Q are |. 00 jnduigen^ Genevieve," rejoined 

he, warmly. 

" He is so young," replied I, " besides, he has no mother, 
sister, or woman in the world but myself to take any 
interest in his happiness ; he is but a schoolboy, and 
intends nothing impertinent or unkind ; he really likes 
me. 

" It is very plain you like him," said Mr. Elsworik 
'• Tears are actually starting from your eyes because I 
find fault with him." 

" You find fault also with me," I exclaimed. 

c: Surely, Genevieve, you do not like this foolish fel- 
low so well as to weep because I would prevent him 
from teazing you roughly ! " 

" I do like him," I replied impatiently. " He is not a 
thoughtless fellow — how kind it was his thinking of me 
before he even saw me ! He then wished to continue 
to me my mother's annuity; and, even now, has he* not 
laid out all the money his father gave him in buying 
presents for me ? " 

Mr. Ekworth took both my hands in his ; on the finger 
of one hand was Darcy's ring, and on the other wrist his 
bracelet. 

" Genevieve, Genevieve ! " said he gently, " can such 
baubles buy your love ? Would not I rejoice to cover 
these little hands with rings if I thought you prized them ; 
but I had too great a respect for your tone of independ- 
ence to permit myself the pleasure of making you presents. 
However," continued he, smiling, "if it comes to a com- 
petition in gifts between us, I can buy out his interest in 
your affection?. And if it is necessary to have no female 
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relative or friend to entitle oneself to your love, if he is 
poor in that respect, I am indeed bankrupt ; so you are not 
to make his solitary state a plea for bestowing on him a 
double share of your good-will. In spite of your ex- 
cuses for him, he must learn to respect /bur gentle for- 
bearance, and I am resolved he shall." 

This was the only reference Mr. Elsworth had ever 
made to his own misfortunes ; he is very uncomplaining. 
I was quite affected and softened, after having been very 
angry the moment before. 

" I am more obliged to you for not giving me presents 
than to Darcy for bestowing his upon me ; you both do as 
you have done from your regard for me," said I. u "Will 
this admission satisfy you ? You are both my good friends ; 
and, if I can, without spoiling the pleasure of his holi- 
days, make him respectfully decorous in his treatment 
of me-, I will do so, although I think it is a pity to be 
cross about such a trifle." 

u It is no trifle to me," returned Mr. Elsworth. " And 
my dear Genevieve, if you will permit me to refer to 
such a subject, let lie ask, what would Campbell's feelings 
be if he witnessed it ? " 

" Mr. Campbell!" exclaimed I, in great astonishment ; I 
was confounded at his name being introduced where it cer- 
tainly seemed to have very little business. He continued : 

" You are certainly not simple enough to think that he 
could see your devotion to this young man without great 
pain." 

" What do you mean ? What has Mr. Campbell to do 
with my conduct to my cousin, or his to me? " I asked, per- 
haps with more pride than was necessary. Mr. Elsworth 
looked earnestly into my eyes, but I met his gaze without 
fear, being sustained by a feeling of resentment. , 
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" Do you wish me to think that his feelings are in- 
different to you ?" said he at length. 

I was silent. 

" For God's sake, Genevieve, tell me the truth ; let no 
misapprehension remain between us." 

" I have nothing to tell/' said I ; " I do not in the least 
understand what you mean." 

" May I explain myself? " he asked. 

" Pray do at once ! " I replied. 

" Then did you not refuse Colonel Lyon because you 
already loved my friend Campbell 9 — but I see, your blushes 
answer me — I am right." 

u You are not right I *M retorted impatiently. "Had 
I never seen Mr. Campbell, I would not have married 
Colonel Lyon." 

I could hold up no longer : I fairly broke down, and 
laying my head on my hands on the table, I fell into 
a perfect passion of tears. Mr. Elsworth was distressed. 
He put his arm round me, he entreated me to be com* 
posed, and he called himself a wretch for having vexed me. 

"Bat recollect, Genevieve, my dear young cousin, that 
I have a duty to perform both towards you and my honest, 
true-hearted friend Campbell;" he then stopped and waited 
for me to speak. I struggled for composure, that I might 
set him right about my feelings. Oh, my mother, it 
is in trials like these that your child feels forlorn for 
want of your help and guidance. 

In a minute or two my firmness returned, and I said, 
" You have altogether mistaken my feelings." 

" Are you sure you know the state of your own heart ?" 
asked he, in a low voice. 

" I am sure of that, at all events," I replied. 

" Then, my dear Genevieve," pursued he, looking much 
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relieved, " why did you give as a reason for not liking 
Colonel Lyon that he did not resemble Mr. Campbell ? " 

" Was it those foolish words that misled you 1 Oh, how 
could you think I should have said that, if I had felt as you 
believed % No woman could." 

"Women are enigmas," said he. "But you need 'not 
expect that I shall be content, my little friend, till I can 
understand what this fluttering heart says." 

I moved away from his arm ; for I believe my heart 
did Butter, and he had no right to know it ; but I said, 
" I do not wish to deceive you in any way, so I will tell 
you a little secret." 

" It can x scarcely be about some other person. My dear 
little girl, you are very young," continued he ; " you can 
have seen no one yet, unless it be my friend Duncan, who 
is worthy of you ; you must not throw yourself away." 

Although tears were yet on my cheeks, I could not 
help laughing at this. " I am very candid," said I, " still 
I do not think I could tell you such a secret as that. No, 
it is this : I had hoped that your friend might get to 
like my friend Julia. Where in all the world could he 
find such a dear clever darling girl ? " 

Mr. Ekworth was quite silent for several minutes ; then 
in his usual cool tone, said, " We will lay no plans for 
them, for fear of disappointment." 

If he had intended to say more, he was prevented by 
the entrance of Carry ; I then escaped to bathe my eyes, 
and to be angry, and grieved, and provoked — all at once 
— at Mr. Elsworth's strange temper. 

We have been more tranquil for the last day or two, 
daring which we have passed much of our time out of 
doors. Carry flutters about Darcy like a bird, and he loves 
(boy as he is) to frighten her by his leaps, by throwing 
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great stones, climbing trees, and other feats, till Carry*** 
eyes grow round with wonder and terror. She is a nervous 
child ; once she cried so sadly, thinking he would be killed, 
that I had to make him desist. Mr. Eisworth says lie is 
as active as a ropedancer ; he takes a kind of pleasure, T 
see, in Darcy's company, he is such a cheery boy — his 
laugh is quite infectious. He has not much love for 
reading, and has an hereditary liking for horses and 
games ;• but I have no fear that he will break his promise 
to his mother. He would make an excellent soldier, I 
suppose, for he does not seem to know what fear is. He 
says himself, he is not quite sure that he has courage ; 
for that, to meet armed men in their might,/ or to face 
cannon, or a charge of bayonets, or to know that a dozen 
shells may burst about one's head, or foes in ambush may 
fire on one, or a hundred other ways by which a soldier may 
die, each have their terrors ; and until a man is tried, he 
cannot answer for his valour : " one danger appals one 
man, another peril another man, and some one of these 
things may shake my nerves." 

But he is gone now ; and I can say from my heart I 
like him well — better than I expected I should ; though 
in some particulars he was almost intolerable. If Mr. Els- 
worth had witnessed his last exploit, what would have been 
the consequence ? He had bidden Carry and me farewell ; 
she was outside the house watching his departure, Mr. 
Eisworth was mounted in readiness to ride with him. I 
was alone in the parlour, very sorry at our parting, when 
he ran in again, came close up to me, and said, " Gene- 
vieve, as we are cousins, about to part for so long a time, 
I suppose you do not mind giving me a kiss." 

" I would rather not, Darcy," said I, but I did not say 
it unkindly. u No man has ever kissed me but papa." 
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I suddenly remembered what had occurred with Mr. 
Els worth a little time ago, and added, after some hesita- 
tion : " Except Mr. Elsworth, and that was by accident." 

Darcy's face grew quite red. 

" Mr. Elsworth ? w said he ; u it was very wrong ; and 
by accident — what nonsense ! no one kisses, a girl by 
accident." 

" Still it was accident, Darcy," said I, gravely, and 
then told him how it had happened. 

" Besides," I continued, " if he was wrong, you cannot 
be right : you forget he is my cousin, too." 

While I said these last words, I saw Darcy's eyes 
kindling with mischief. " Oh ! well," he exclaimed gaily, 
" since you excuse him on that plea, by Jove, I will have 
one, too." So saying, he rushed up to me, kissed my 
cheek, and was off in a moment. 

I could have cried with mortification : and that cheek 
burned all day as if it had received a blow. 

Mr. Elsworth did not grieve after our visitor. When 
he returned from his- ride, he was more cheerful than 
usual, as if he had got over a disagreeable duty. 

We all dined together in the library, and he spent the 
evening in selecting books for me to read. 

I amused him with an account of Mr. Waldron's book- 
case of criminals. He said he was not sure that any book 
would injure a good woman ; want of virtue or principle 
is a different thing from ignorance or even innocence. 
To be "innocent of the knowledge" did not save Lady 
Macbeth from guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" A drab of state, a cloth o' silver slut, 
To have her train borne up, and her soul trail i* the dirt." 

Old Poem. 



"Oh what are the miseries of poverty in comparison with the 
growings of this man's heart ? " — Bybon. 

Mr. Elsworth has now been gone several days— days 
of gloom. Why should a taste of intellectual food make 
one long to be always at a feast? But so it is; even 
Carry is less lively when with me alone. 

To-day our monotonous life has been most disagreeably 
interrupted. Carry and I had been playing at battledore 
on the green, opposite our house, when the shuttlecock 
stuck in the old thorn ; while I was trying to get it 
out of the bush, Carry and Fitz — good old dog — ran 
round the house to the terraces. The dear child did not 
return immediately, but I did not observe her absence 
until I heard Fitz barking loudly ; I was then alarmed, 
and ran after them. When I got round the house, I saw 
on one of the lower terraces a strange woman holding 
Carry's hand— indeed, she seemed trying to draw her 
down the path to the village ; but my faithful dog had 
seized the woman's dress in his teeth, and was growling 
savagely at her. I feared he would perhaps bite her, so 
I called him off and ran towards them ; but no sooner 
did the dog let go his hold of her dress, than the woman 
escaped down the path, through a door that was gene- 
rally locked, but which I perceived was now open. This 
path leads directly to the road, and is a near way to the 
village. 

She ran like the wind down this steep way, and I then 
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noticed that a cab was waiting in the road I found 
Carry all trembling and confined, but I gathered from 
her that the woman wanted her to go and see a lady — who 
she said was in the cab— a lady who loved her much, and 
wished to see her. Carry said to her that no lady loved 
her but Genevieve, and she would not go. The woman 
said, " But, your mamma loves you." 

"No ! " said Carry, " she did not love me, or she would 
not have gone away from me." 

By her account, the woman then seized her hand, and 
attempted to draw her away ; the child screamed, when 
Fitz seized the stranger's dress, and held her fast until I 
appeared. 

I called out to some workmen at a distance, and, on 
their coming up, desired them to follow the woman as 
quickly as possible, and see where she went ; but before 
they could reach her, we could see her plainly getting into 
the carriage, and drive rapidly away. 

I trembled as much as Carry, and was much more 
alarmed, knowing better than the poor child the distress- 
ing nature of the occurrence. All our household had now 
assembled around me, alarmed by my calling the men. I 
said as little as possible until I was alone with Mrs. 
Greenwood and Hester. By the advice of the former, I 
wrote a note to Mrs. Carter, asking her to come over 
to me during the day. She came at once, and was much 
shocked on hearing of the circumstance, principally on 
Mr. Elsworth's account, who must immediately be in- 
formed of what had occurred, and to whom it would give 
great annoyance. 

Mrs. Carter was most severe in her censure of Carry's 
mother. She said she was a very worthless woman, cun- 
ning, weak, and selfish, without a single attraction except 
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her uncommon beauty; before her marriage she had 
been artful enough successfully to simulate gentleness and 
modesty. 

" No wonder," Mrs. Carter continued, " that she ma- 
naged to entangle Mr. Elsworbh, inexperienced as he 
was, and too honourable to recede even when her true 
character dawned upon him." 

Mrs. Carter then assured me that her husband should 
write to Mr. Els worth at once. 1 am resolved that Carry 
shall not be for a moment out of my sight until we hear 
from him. We do everything possible to lessen her 
alarm, she is such an excitable child, and so delicate; 
so we treat the matter as a trifle ; but the worst of it is, 
till this happened, she had almost forgotten her mother. 

"VVe have amused her as well as we could all the even- 
ing ; the hard fate of the dear child inspires us with new 
love and pity for her. 

It is but two days since our fright about Carry, and 
already we have had another event connected with the 
same subject. I shall task my memory to the utmost 
to recall what occurred ; I am quite bewildered with the 
strange, horrible tale I have had to listen to. 

I was called down this morning from Carry's bedside 
where I had kept her on account of a slight sore throat 
that she was suffering from, to see a gentleman I was in- 
formed was waiting for me in the parlour. To my sur- 
prise, I found it was Major Maxwell. I think I must 
really try and call him " uncle," he has made such an 
effort to serve Mr. Elsworth and his child. He opened 
the conversation by telling me eagerly that Daroy had 
sent him to me. 

" That boy," said he, "rules me with a rod of iron ; if 
there is anything good in his old father, he will sooner or 
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later bring it out. You see, lie has been staying with me 
since he left you, and when he heard what I am now 
going to tell you, he would not allow me to rest till I 
should come and communicate personally with you. 
What I have to say relates to Mr. Elsworth's little 
daughter. Darcy is a grateful fellow, and he is deter- 
mined that no harm shall come to the child if he can pre- 
vent it, after the kindness he has received from her father. 
For my part, I thought Elsworth a devilish high fellow 
when I knew him, but my boy likes him. ,, 

" If you know of any harm menacing my little cousin," 
said I, " and can warn me of it, do so at once, for she has 
already had an escape from some danger ; tell me, then, 
anything you may know of its nature." 

"Well, my dear," he resumed, "the fact is, I am not 
sure that what I have to say is very fit for the ears of a 
young girl. I have not much experience in such matters. 
All I know is, that my wife was one of the best souls 
that ever breathed, and she well knew the world, bad 
and good, and I never saw that it did her any harm." 

" Oh, Major Maxwell," said I, " if you know anything 
that concerns my pupil's safety, tell me of it without hesi- 
tation. If I have rashly undertaken duties unfit for 
my youth and inexperience, I will not shrink from them 
out of selfish scruples of delicacy. I suppose what you 
have to tell me relates to Carry's mother ? " 

" Yes, my dear ; and to others worse than her mother. 
Did you ever hear the name of De Vesci % " 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, "There was,. 
I have heard, an ill-conducted youth of that name at school 
with Mr. Elsworth." 

" Exactly," said Major Maxwell, "and the man has not 
belied the promise of the boy. You know, I suppose, that 

o 
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this man ascribes the ruin of bis prospects in life to year 
cousin getting him expelled from the school, and disgraced 
in the opinion of the bead of his family." 

" Does he not rather ascribe it to his committing the 
crime that caused his expulsion 1 " said I, indignantly. 

" Why, in a moral point of view, perhaps he should, 
but that is not the light by which he views it ; conse- 
quently, he would go a great deal out of his way to do his 
old enemy an injury ; especially if he could serve himself 
at the same moment. I will go the length of saying 
—even if he injured himself by it, he would pay him 
off if possible. Now, there is another person I have to 
allude to also, and I would ask if you ever heard the name 
of — Berrington % " 

I replied, " Never," at whkh he looked surprised. 

" Why," said he, " that is the name of the young fellow 
with whom Mrs. Elsworth went ofE" 

I confess I did shrink now from hearing more of this 
lamentable story, but as* it seemed to deepen in its grave 
import to my poor little charge, I continued to listen in 
trembling fear. The major having got over his first 
scruple, went on, quite enjoying his subject. 

" Berrington," said he, " is the foolish' only son of a 
wealthy Manchester manufacturer ; he was sent at an 
early age to Paris, to get some scientific knowledge neces- 
sary in his father's business, and there I first saw him. 
I had gone there for a few weeks with a cousin of that 
young Campbell for whose sake Mr. Elsworth had de- 
nounced' J>e Yesei In company with this George Mel- 
ville, I was in the habit of frequenting the house of a 
handsome widow, Mrs. Brownrig, an Englishwoman, 
who gave good dinners, and had a large, but not very 
select, acquaintance. Be Yeeoi generally sat at the foot 
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of her table — in fact,' was very much at home in her house. 
Melville and I being old birds, and not to be caught with 
chaff, soon saw what was the nature of her entertain- 
ments, and that gambling was the main business of the 
evening. Many inexperienced young Englishmen and in-' 
nocent Englishwomen, even matrons with their daughters, 
were to be seen there — foolish people, who fancied they 
wereinixing in good Erencb society. Berrington was then 
a simple young fellow, and I took an interest in him ; he 
was flush of money, and De Vesci had evidently fixed on 
him as a victim. This was the state of things when I left 
Paris, and, after a time, I was not surprised to learn that 
Mrs. Brownrig had contrived to draw the attention of the 
police to her house ; indeed, what gave an appearance of 
respectability to her establishment for a time was the 
presence of De Vesci, who is a perfect gentleman in his 
appearance, manners, and general demeanour. He cannot 
tolerate anything coarse and broad ; his fastidious tastes 
investing him with even an appearance of virtue, not 
easily distinguished from the reality by an unobservant 
visitor. Moreover, madame had a deal of cleverness her- 
self ; and she contrived to avoid scandal, while a shred of 
respectability hung about her, by leaving Paris. This she 
did in a very skilful way. I must tell you how. She 
suddenly produced a mother, a decent-looking, but vulgar 
old woman ; Heaven knows where she came from — nobody 
till then had ever heard that she had a relative. I re- 
member once saying to Melville that she was a mysterious 
character, and that I wondered who or what she was ; 
he said he believed she was niece to the governor of the 
Philippine Islands. I do not know whether he was in 
earnest or not, for he laughed, and I rather think he 
knew no more of her than I did ; but I have observed 
o 2 
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that Scotch people like you to think that they know 
everything. However, as I was saying, although the old 
woman was inferior in all respects to her talented daughter, 
Mrs. Brownrig appeared to he devoted to her, and declared 
it was solely to please her she was leaving Paris, for that tbe 
old lady had scruples concerning the way in which Sunday 
was spent in that city, she having strict English notiona 

" She then made a tour of the Rhine, attended by a 
very plain, respectable English waiting-maid, as well as 
a clever courier, who had run over Europe with all sorts 

of people, — from that most religious man, Lord , to 

Fanny Elssler the dancer, — and had managed to please 
them all. During this journey she made the acquaintance 
of many English ladies, which is not a difficult thing to 
do if one can manage to assume an appearance of wealth 
and style : English ladies are easily deceived in this way. 
Then, she had a simple, earnest way of deferring to her good 
mother, for whose sake she was returning to live in England, 
that carried conviction with it of her own goodness. 

" Before this she had secured a genteel house in the 
neighbourhood of St. James's Park ; and she sowed her 
cards with her London address broadcast, so that, when 
she began a new course there, she had acquired another set 
of acquaintances to visit her in her new abode. It was 
there I again met Berrington, still under the tutelage of 
De Vesci. Berrington had grown, as he fancied, a very 
fast, clever fellow ; in reality he was a donkey, and a mere 
tool of De Vesci's. 

" It was at this period that he first met Mrs. Elsworth 
in society. De Vesci was his guiding star in all that fol- 
lowed. How far revenge against Mr. Elsworth influenced 
his counsels to his dupe, I cannot tell ; but, long before this, 
however, he must have discovered that he rendered his 
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former enemy no disservice in freeing him from such a 
woman. But we will not enter into that subject ; the 
whole transaction was so bad, that, though I am not very- 
particular about other people's conduct, I broke with 
them all, and for a length of time I knew nothing about 
them, until, one day lately, Berrington sought me out. 
He came to me in a state little short of desperation. 

" He abruptly told me that he had sold himself, body 
and soul, to the devil, in the shape of De Yesci, and was 
now paying the forfeit ; that his father had forsaken him 
entirely since he had connected himself with Mrs. Els- 
worth ; that he had broken his mother's heart ; and that, 
in his distress for money, after his father ceased supplying 
him with cash, he had, with the help of De Vesci, put 
his father's name to checks, and in this way had drawn 
largely upon his London bankers. 

" He entreated me to interfere for him with his father, 
declaring that, if he failed, he would shoot himself, as life 
would be no longer worth preserving. His guilty com- 
panion, Mrs. Elsworth, had become addicted both to 
brandy and opium, and he was lost and wretched every 
way. I am softer-hearted than you may think, Miss 
Fitzgerald, and could not help feeling interested on 
behalf of this foolish young fellow, in spite of his 
vicious conduct ; and I began to think with pity of 
his parents. His father had the name of being a 
good, staid kind of man, very jealous of his reputation 
for integrity. 

" Now here was I, an old reprobate, with a model son, 
while this upright and pious manufacturer had one so 
much the reverse ; so I took a run down to Manchester, to 
try and do something in the way of peace-making between 
them. It was not a pleasant thing, let me tell you, and 
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it proved much more disagreeable even than I had ex- 
pected. Old Berrington was like a man cut out of 
marble, — so cold and pale ; and, by Jove, he received me 
as if I had been the cause of his son's misconduct, instead 
of being the only friend he had, for who else would have 
taken so much interest in him as to go all the way to 
Manchester, and then to be insulted, after all 1 

" When I saw the humour he was in, I told the old 
fellow my mind pretty plainly, and brought him down a 
note or two ; he then began to bewail his misfortune in 
having such a profligate son. 

" ' It is a strange dispensation of Providence,' said he, 
'that I, who can show the transactions of a lifetime 
without an error, or a shadow even of shame, should have 
a son who seems to have exhausted the means of bringing 
himself to sin and disgrace. This young man,' continued 
he, ' who now expects to be forgiven, and helped in his 
difficulties, has glaringly and shamefully violated five of 
God's commandments, of which dishonouring his father 
and his mother is the least. Where is there a deserving 
point in his character 1 Would it be just to ignore such 
offences 1 ' 

" It would be merciful/' I said ; u I have a son myself," 
continued the major, " and I have tried to keep him out 
of harm's way ; and I have this advantage over you, my 
good sir, that I know where harm lies ; but if he should 
unluckily fall into temptation, I would not be too rigid. 

"But I need not tell you, Miss Fitzgerald, all the 
details of our conversation. It lasted a good hour and 
more. At length I happened to touch the soft spot in 
his heart : his wife's sorrow over her son's faults. He then 
gave way, on condition that his son should quit the country 
alone, and at once, either for Australia or New Zealand, 
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in both of which countries he had agents, to whose good 
offices he would consign him; adding, that he would 
supply him with cash for present expenses. The son 
caught eagerly at this escape from all his difficulties : one, 
and not a trifling one, being Mrs. Elsworth. He is gone, 
and, at the last moment, he mentioned to me that De 
Yesci and Mrs. Brownrig were in desperate circumstances, 
and that their proceedings have drawn upon them the 
suspicion of the authorities. He believed they were ready, 
in fact, to do anything, no matter how bad, that promised 
a chance of procuring them money. 

" The mother of Mr. Elsworth's little girl has lived in 
their house for some time. She is an imbecile tool in their 
hands, is almost always intoxicated or stupified — despair- 
ing, bat not repentant. They believe that if they could 
get hold of your little cousid, they should be able to 
wring a heavy sum out of her father, both as the price of 
her return to his keeping, and to save a further exposure 
of his domestic affairs. 

" This is my story ; make such use of it as you think fit." 

Poor, poor Carry ! What -a hard lot is hers ; and what 
a sad fate her father's has been ! I am so filled with 
horror, as I transcribe this account of the major's, that I 
hardly like to commit it to paper. But I must show it 
to Mrs. Carter ; she is my reliance in this strait. 

Major Maxwell only remained h«re a few hours. I 
am deeply grateful to him and to Darcy. On the latter 
I could have relied, but his father has now shown a good 
heart also. I did not believe it was in his nature. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Do that duty which lies nearest you, and the next will become 
plainer. " — Cahlyle. 

Mrs. Carter has been here agaiu. I was obliged once 
more to write to ask her to come over to me, that I might 
tell her all that Major Maxwell had related. Carry is too 
unwell to leave the house, and I have determiued never to 
lose sight of her till she is under her father's care again. 

Mrs. Carter was greatly distressed to hear what I had to 
tell her, and observed, as Miss Sutton had formerly done : 

" What a pity he does not marry Laura Allenby ! It 
was a great mistake his not thinking of her before ; he 
had known her almost from childhood, so there could 
have been no disappointment in her principles. I hope 
the marriage may now take place. Under her care, you 
and Carry would both be safe, and might be happy ; and 
indeed, my dear, you are too young to have the charge of 
this unfortunate child under the painful circumstances in 
which she is placed." 

"I believe," replied I, "indeed I am sure, you are 
right. My heart shrinks with apprehension of I know 
not what danger ; and she is such an observing child, that 
I am obliged to keep my fears very carefully from her 
knowledge." • 

Mr. Carter will write again to Mr. Elsworth, to com- 
municate the substance of what the major told me. 

While sitting for hours beside my little darling's bed, I 
ponder in a sad mood what our fate may be. I cannot like 
the prospect of Mr. Elsworth's marrying this Miss Allenby. 
I suppose it will be prudent ; but ought either a man or 
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woman to many from mere expediency, without the 
inducement of a strong affection ? I can readily answer 
for myself " No ! " And then if he did not love this 
young lady previously — but what have I to do with all 
this ? My duty is simply to take good care of my pupil 
at present, and to resign that care at once when it is no 
longer sufficient for her safety. 

It is a week now since I wrote the preceding page — a 
week marked by no interest, but spent in anxiety and sad- 
ness. To-day, Mr. Elsworth returned. He again resembles 
what he was when I first knew him — silent, constrained, 
and gloomy. I was hardly aware how much his spirits 
and whole tone of mind had been changed for the better 
of late, till now, when I see him again in his old mood. 
His words were very few to me on the subject which must 
anxiously occupy his thoughts as much as it does mine. 

" Genevieve," he said, " I thank you for your care of 
my child ; but I see with great pain that it is affecting 
your health and blighting your happiness. I have written 
to my friend and partner, Mr. Allenby, that I will take 
you and Carry to his house next week ; there you will 
both be under sufficient protection, and amidst a large 
and cheerful family you will recover your strength and 
spirits. Your youth must not be sacrificed to us." 

We are making many preparations, by Mrs. Carter's 
advice and under her directions, for this approaching visit. 
Carry's dress will be very nice and very expensive. I am 
still in mourning, and shall not require much ; Mrs. 
Carter has, however, made me purchase a white crape 
dress for evening use. I felt so strange when I tried it 
on, that I fear I shall never have courage to wear it in 
company. It is decorated with ribbons and trimmings, 
and altogether it seems much too fine ; but Mrs. Green- 
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wood and Hester fell into raptures over its beauty, and 
Garry affirmed that I exactly resembled the picture of an 
angel; so it is packed up to go, and it will not be 
Hester's fault if it is not often worn. Garry expatiated 
so much on my attractiveness in this garment to her 
father, that he said he should have to shut his eyes for 
fear of being dazzled by my appearance when wearing it. 
But I do not think he is much afraid of that, for he had 
ordered a box of ornaments for me from London, which 
Garry brought to me this morning. She said it was a 
token of her gratitude and love. This formal speech 
was dictated to her, I suppose. I shall be much too fine ; 
I do not like it. What would my little Julia think of it, 
if she saw me turned into so fine a lady ? * 

After being some time with her father in the library 
this morning, Garry came to me in a most excited state. 
She is evidently in possession of a secret which I am not 
to know until we arrive at the end of our journey to- 
morrow evening ; but, indeed, if I were not carefully on 
the watch not to hear it from her, she would let it slip 
out in her excitement and delight. 

What a day this has been ; how shall I be grateful 
enough to Mr. Ehworth for the pleasure he has given me 1 

This morning we started on our journey, at an. early 
hour : Mr. Elswortb, Carry, Hester, I, and Denman, Mr. 
Elsworth's servant. We caught a train at an out-of-the- 
way station, and I never doubted that we were going 
north. I looked at the names of stations, all of which 
were strange to me. We made two changes and dined 
at a great junction of railways. 

I asked Mr. Elsworth at what hour we should reach 
Mr. Allenby's ; he said we should not get there to-day, as 
he intended we should stop at least one night on the way. 
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At kst, about four o'clock, we stepped at a country 
station, the name of which struck me as being familiar. 

" Are there two places of this name 1 " said I 
inquiringly. " I recollect there is a village of this same 
name near my old home, Linacre." 

Mr. Elsworth now gave Garry a warning look; she 
was in a state of ineffable delight. All at once the secret 
became known to me : we were going to Linacre ! My 
eyes filled with tears, and my cheeks glowed with pleasure. 
Mr. Elsworth saw my agitation, and, holding out his hand 
to me, said, — 

" Does this please you, Genevieve ? " 

I took his hand in both mine, and, by a sudden impulse, 
put it to my lips, as I used to do with papa when I was a 
child. But I am no longer a child, and ought not to have 
done such a thing. Mr. Elsworth looked quite disturbed, 
and, I believe, was not pleased at my demonstration, for 
his face absolutely coloured. Dear Garry is a refuge in a 
difficulty; she also had her raptures, and in observing 
hers, I hope mine were forgotten, as I immediately re- 
lapsed into more than my usual quietness. I had dropped 
Mr. Elsworth's hand, directly I saw his consternation, 
which indeed imparted itself to me, and we sat as before. 
Oh ! no, not as before ; I was bewildered with joy, which 
found vent in my caresses of Garry as she sat on my knee. 

At our next halting-place we got out, and Mr. Elsworth 
put Carry, Hester, and me into a fly. We were about 
two miles from Linacre, and he told us he would saunter 
slowly after us, giving us an hour in advance of him, 
and he would join us at Miss Barrett's on his arrival. 

As the old familiar places now again met my sight, I 
do not know whether pain or pleasure predominated. I 
wept, indeed, as much from pleasure as from pain : all 
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that I loved in the whole world — the living and the dead 
— were now near me. 

Oar carriage had no sooner stopped at Miss Barrett's 
gate, when the door flew open, and snch a bright lovely face 
appeared — Julia herself ! yet not quite her old self; for 
she was fairer, brighter, prettier than before ; but with 
the old loving expression in her countenance. She looked 
very neat, in a soft-textured blue dress. 

We were in each other's arms in an instant ; then a 
rush into the house, and my arms were thrown round 
Miss Barrett's neck, when I sobbed very much, — so that it 
seemed as if I was more in grief than joy, — but the thought 
of my mother at that first moment overwhelmed me. 

It was then Carry's turn to be embraced. We could 
not for more than a moment forget her ; she who had 
taken such a generous interest in this happy meeting. 

The astonishment of my old friend was inexpressible. 
We never tired looking at each other ; Julia stroked my 
hair, kissed my face all over, said I was not a bit changed, 
not a bit more of a fine lady, only a little paler and graver. 
" Oh ! heavenly-minded Philoclea ! " I exclaimed ; " I 
shall be lively enough before the day is over.** She 
laughed, clasping her hands together in the old manner. 
Hester having been so recently here, was received more 
soberly, and went off next door to see Mr. Waldron ; 
it was not considered prudent to permit his seeing me so 
late in the day for fear of spoiling his night's rest. I 
threw Julia into a tremor by informing her that Mr. 
Elsworth would be with us in a short time. Her 
imagination had been at work about him, till she was in 
a most extraordinary state of mind concerning him : 
between gratitude for his kindness and liberality to her 
father, and dread of his sternness, gravity, and pride. I 
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wished I could give her some encouragement, but my 
feelings are too like her own for that. Miss Barrett's 
dilemma was a comical one ; she did not know what she 
should give so fine a gentleman to eat ; but I was able 
easily to reassure her on that point. I told her he was 
most simple in his tastes ; nay, almost indifferent on that 
subject. I then requested she would give us tea and a hot 
cake. u Oh, that reminds me," continued I, " that I must 
go and see your old " 

I ran off, with my words still in my mouth, to the 
kitchen, which was as clean and shining as ever, and Jessy 
was seated on the step of the back-door, knitting, and 
looking out over the fields. Her deafness had prevented 
her from hearing our arrival, so I had my arms round her 
neck, and my face over her shoulder, before she could see 
who it was. " Well, Miss Julia, you are a sad, wild lass," 
said she ; then she caught a glimpse of my face, and 
exclaimed, — " God save us ! " She was really frightened, 
and took a few moments to recover her composure ; then 
I took her knitting from her hands, raised her up, and told 
her she might put away her stocking while I remained, 
for that she must be busy cooking for Carry and me ; 
that we expected sweet cakes, pancakes, curds and cream, 
gooseberry-fool, and many other nice things. "And 
this is the daughter of your grand cousin," said she, look- 
ing with reverence at Carry, who had followed me with 
her long feather in her hat, and her braided pellisse. " I 
doubt if she will like our country cooking ; I suppose a 
Frenchman cooks for her at home." 

Carry and I laughed when we thought of our bread* 
and-milk breakfasts, and roast-mutton dinners at home. 
I assured her we got nothing so good there as we expected 
from her. " But," said I, " Carry's father, Mr. Elsworth, 
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is coming here in time for tea, so you must produce a sice 
hot cake then." She turned us immediately out of the 
kitchen, that she might commence baking ; meanwhile 
Miss Barrett prepared the tea-table herself, to leave the 
good woman undisturbed. 

The dear old parlour looked delightful, and the tea- 
table, with its snowy cloth, old china tea-cups, and with 
the silver tea-pot left to Miss Barrett by my mother, seemed 
prettier in my eyes than anything at Elsworth HalL 

Miss Barrett herself looks older; her hair is more 
snowy, and I fear her lameness increases. 

We now went to my old room, where Carry bathed her 
face, and I brushed out her curls, that my friends might 
see how pretty she is. While I was adjusting my 
toilette, Julia anxiously asked me if she should make any 
change in her own dress, and I had a new pleasure in as- 
suring her that her dress was "very correct. " 

We had time to accomplish all this, and return to the 
parlour before Mr. Elsworth arrived. We seated our- 
selves on one of the deep window-seats, and discovered 
that it did not appear so roomy as formerly, so wc took 
Carry on our knees, which exactly suited her, and we 
talked over old times, and laughed, and were foolish 
together till Mr. Elsworth arrived. 

He was very polite and respectful to Miss Barrett, and 
most kind to Julia, whom, I perceived, he observed nar- 
rowly ; she was not aware of this, fortunately, but I had 
no fear that she should make a bad impression, even on 
one so fastidious as he is. She has beauty enough* to 
please any eye, and her straightforward, artless manners, 
so fall of heartiness and mirth, yet still so womanly, nrast 
captivate Mm. He sat down by Miss Barrett, and talked 
much to her, and we tried to go on as before, but I had 
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the unpleasant consciousness of being observed ; as for Julia, 
she thought herself too insignificant for so great a man's 
notice, so she soon became as usual; indeed, after some time, 
I also forgot myself in the interest of our conversation. 

After tea, Mr. Elsworth asked me to show him my old 
garden, and thither we all went. It looks quite as well 
as formerly ; Julia evidently takes a loving care of it. I 
stopped at my mother's rose-tree ; the tiny cutting she 
brought with her from Clew Bay is now expanded into a 
goodly bush, with buds already coming into bloom. I 
put my face into it, it was so sweet. Mr. Elsworth asked 
me to give him a bud from this tree ; we afterwards pre- 
sented him with other flowers, but I observed he took 
most care of the rose-bud. 

" You like that best," said I, touching the sprig. 

" I cannot but reverence the good mother who made 
you what you are," said he ; " but the rose itself is 
worth care." 

Miss Barrett was standing by, leaning on her stick. 

" If there are any good qualities in me, I owe a debt of 
gratitude for some of them here," said I, taking her hand, 
and resting it on my shoulder; as of old. 

" Yes," said she, smiling ; **I told you your faults very 
plainly." 

" And, pray, what wire they ? " asked Mr. Elsworth. 

I put my hand on her mouth, and said, — 

" Yoa shall not tell him ; he wishes to kndw every- 
thing." 

And now bed-time came. Julia had previously asked 
me if I thought Mr. Elsworth would gratify her by occu- 
pying the bedroom in their cottage in which all the relics 
of my father and mother are placed. "We put the ques- 
tion to him, and he said it would please him more to have 
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that room than the best apartment of the most luxurious 
hotel. 

And so it well may. " Fresh and bright, pure and 
white/' as Julia expresses its perfections. 

" I permitted Mr. Campbell to sleep there when he 
was last here, as he is such a friend of yours," said Julia, 
and a faint blush, I fancied, coloured her cheek as she 
spoke. 

" He is far more your friend than mine, Julia," an- 
swered I, with a smile. 

She smiled too, but said no more. 

Early this morning, in fact, before six o'clock, Julia and 
I rose : we intended going off into the country to pro- 
cure fresh eggs for Mr. Elsworth's breakfast. I made 
Carry stay in bed till our return, not knowing how much 
fatigue she might have to bear during the day. The poor 
little darling murmured a little, but she hid her tears 
under the bedclothes. 

" Ah ! I see that nature really intended you for a 
governess, dear Jerry," said Julia. " I never should have 
thought that this little pet was the same naughty child 
you formerly wrote about to me." 

" She has so good a disposition, and so warm a heart," 
I replied, " that my task has, after all, been an easy one." 

When we reached the garden-gate we saw Mr. Elsworth 
already in the road ; as we had our basket for eggs with 
us, this meeting was rather embarrassing. Julia suggested 
that we should not join him, but I told her that would 
never do; that I knew he would be displeased if we 
avoided him ; so we walked boldly forward, and told him 
where we were going. He said he suspected that we had 
intended having an early walk, and he had come there to 
waylay us. 
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- " But we have business," said I, with solemnity ; " eggs." 

" Give me the basket," said he. 

We declined to trust him with our brittle ware, but we 
permitted him to accompany us, and we had a charming 
walk together ; he and Julia became very friendly, and 
more familiar than I am yet with him. She drew him 
into a lively conversation, and even led him up a steep 
bank to gather wild violets ; he gave me all that he found, 
and I now put them between these leaves that their 
sweet scent may remind me of this happy morning's 
walk. 

After breakfast we had a large open carriage from the 
railway hotel, and we drove far away into the country. At 
a clean little wayside inn we had dinner, and returned in 
the evening to Miss Barrett's, where Betsy had sweet- 
cake, pancakes, curds and cream, and gooseberry-fool, all 
ready on the tea-table. Such delightful days fly fast ! 
It is now bedtime, and to-morrow morning we are to 
pursue our journey. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men ricb in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain ; 
Seldom it comes ; to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little — all in nought — Content." 

Yesterday morning we left Linacre, which I quitted with 
a heavy heart. We did not travel very far, on Carry's 
account; she was tired, and, poor little dear, when fatigued, 

p 
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her throat gets painful. I wish she was stronger : she 
grows tall and thin. 

This is my first night at Mr. Allenby's great strange 
house. When we got here, about two o'clock, Mr. Els- 
worth said, u I shall only have time to introduce you to 
our hostess, then I must go over to see Mr. Allenby at 
the furnaces, where I shall remain most probably till 
dinner-time." 

We were shown into the drawing-room, the huge French 
windows of which opened upon a real Eden — a flower- 
garden redolent of sweetness. In shady spots the dew 
lay on leaf and bud, while the remainder was brightened 
by the glowing sun, which shone on rare and gorgeous 
flowers. The room itself was a true type of that spirit 
of luxury which animates both men and women of 
the middle classes in England, and which thoughtful 
men deplore as a predominant foible, fearing it may 
prove in our country what it has proved in others, the 
forerunner of decay. 

Gilding and velvet, china, or-molu, and other fineries 
— of the very names of which I am ignorant — dazzled 
the eye by their multiplied reflection from great mirrors, 
in which, also, Mr. Eisworth, Carry, and I were repre- 
sented at full length : Mr. Eisworth, tall, grave, and 
quiet ; I, slim and dusky, in my black dress, quite un- 
suited to the glittering and airy splendour around ; 
Carry alone, in her bright and childish loveliness, seemed 
a fit inmate of this earthly paradise. 

In a moment we were joined by a lady, whose rich 
dress of silk rustled softly as she moved towards us. She 
was no longer young or handsome; although the remains of 
beauty might be discovered in her features. But, except 
when loading Mr. Eisworth with welcomes, and Carry 
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with compliments/ she looked haughty and supercilious ; 
at least, I fancied her eyes had that expression when they 
were turned on me. She would have kissed Carry, but 
the child drew back ; she will only give her kisses where 
she gives her heart. " Your lovely little angel is shy," 
said she to Mr. Elsworth ; " I must leave to Laura the 
pleasure of gaining her heart." I could have smiled at 
hearing Carry called shy : I knew Mrs. Allenby would 
soon discover her mistake in that respect. Mr. Elsworth 
now left us, and Mrs. Allenby, turning coldly to me, said, 
" I will show you the way myself to my governess and 
children ; Miss Bertram will take you to your room and 
make you comfortable." 

The school-room formed a most striking contrast to the 
rest of the house ; it was a bare, uninteresting apartment, 
and it seemed to me a pity that all the toys that were 
accumulated in the drawing-room should not have been 
shared in by the children, as such things appeared to me 
more calculated to please their eyes than those of wiser 
people. These poor children spent the greater part of 
their day in a room with bare walls and scanty furni- 
ture, the most economical principles being adhered to 
throughout. 

There was no one in this room. " My young people 
are out walking, I suppose," said Mrs. Allenby. " I shall 
send a servant to show you your rooms ; and after you 
have rested a little, you can prepare for the early dinner 
which my governess and children take at three ; you will 
be sent for at that hour." 

" Genevieve," said Carry, when she had left us alone, 
u did you ever see so ugly a room ? What did that cross 
woman mean by leaving us here % " 

I could not answer her question ; it was not quite the 
p 2 
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reception I had expected, but I know nothing of the 
world, and I suppose it was my simplicity which made me 
anticipate anything warmer. Besides, we were both tired, 
and fatigue makes one more liable to discontent. 

Presently, a female servant appeared, who, in manner, 
was not unlike her mistress. " Now, miss," said she, with 
pert coolness, " I will show you your apartment ; and 
at three, Miss Bertram, our governess, will go and fetch 
you to dinner." 

We have two rooms appropriated to us, one inside the 
other, and Hester was waiting for us in the outer one. 
" You shall sleep here," said I to her ; " at least, I will 
inquire if you may, we should be so lonely without you." 

" I am fearing, my darling, you will be lonesome here," 
she remarked. I saw she was offended at our reception : 
Poor, good Hester, she is very tenacious of my honour, 
and jealous of my not being always treated as a Fitz- 
gerald deserves. 

Idleness being a bad consoler, however, I took out my 
desk, and began to write while Hester opened our trunks, 
and Carry assisted her in putting away our clothes in 
the wardrobes and shelves. Carry dearly loves to be busy, 
and much enjoyed running about with our small things. 

I fear Hester had been expressing her feelings about 
me to her. Poor soul, she is always fancying than I am 
either dull, or vexed, or lonely, or in some way wronged. 
After whispering together for several minutes, the dear 
loving child came to me, and climbing on my knee, began 
stroking my face, kissing me, and trying by her childish 
flattery to comfort me. 

" You have the nicest face in the world, Genevieve," 
said she ; " your eyes are like stars and your mouth is 
kind; papa says so, too — no, not quite that: he said, 
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'your eyes are lode-stars and your breath sweet air, 
those were exactly his words." 

"They are not his words, my dear," said I, "they 
are Shakspeare's ; your father is not so poetic." 

" Papa said it though," persisted she. " It was one 
day when I asked him if he did not think you prettier 
than Lady Grace.' w 

Lady Grace being a wax doll, with true doll's staring eyes, 
it was but a doubtful compliment ; but I could not fail to 
be flattered by it, for Lady Grace is Carry's criterion of 
all that is lovely, and to be compared with her is to be 
beautiful indeed. 

To convince them that I was not unhappy, I left off 
writing, and helped to settle our wardrobe. We then pre- 
pared for dinner. I made Carry look very nice ; her curls 
were in perfection, so to prevent her from disarranging 
them, I took her on my knee and told her a story. While 
we were so engaged, there was a knock at the door, 
on which Hester admitted a very plain-looking lady, who 
said she was sent to fetch us ; she is the governess. 

We followed her to the dining-room, where half a 
dozen children, girls and boys, were assembled together, 
with Mrs. Allenby and a young lady, who I guessed 
must be Laura Allenby ; she is not very handsome, but 
has a striking, clever countenance. She was reading, and 
only looked up for a moment to bow slightly when we 
entered. 

" Laura,'' said Mrs. Allenby, " take this dear child beside 
you, and be kind to her." 

Laura slowly shut her book, and risingv up, advanced 
to meet Carry. 

" I will sit beside Genevieve," said Carry eagerly. 

Mrs. Allenby must have perceived then that it was 
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not shyness that prevented her from kissing her when 
they met before. 

" My dear/' said Mrs. Allenby, " little girls should not 
choose ; they should sit where they are directed." 

The time had been when Carry would have shown a 
very decided specimen of bad temper at receiving such a 
rebuke, and would have said something very rude in 
reply ; but, now, she only held my hand fast in hers, and 
looking up inquiringly in my face, said, " Must I, Gene- 
vieve?" 

" I will keep Carry next to myself if you please,'* said 
I ; " she is not accustomed to strangers." 

" We must not long be strangers, my love," replied 
Mrs. Allenby, addressing herself to Carry, very smilingly. 

Laura said nothing, but seated herself quietly at the 
dinner-table. She looked at my pupil with some little curi- 
osity ; when I thought, however, that in all probability she 
might yet be Carry's stepmother, I could not but wonder 
that she displayed so little interest in the child. The 
junior Miss Allenbys are not interesting children ; they 
are spoiled by their mother, and I fancy are rude by 
nature. 

" You are very young to be a governess," said one of 
them to me. 

" Yes," interrupted one of the boys, * but she has a 
jolly good face for a governess." 

Now, the term "jolly "applies so badly to me, that 
all the rest of the party laughed ; but I suppose it is a 
favourite form of praise with the young gentleman, for 
he used the same term to signify his approval of the beef, 
the pudding, and the singing of a canary bird, all 
within a few minutes. When I say they all laughed at his 
styling my face "jolly," I should have said all the young- 
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sters, for Mrs. Allenby looked supremely superior to us 
all, while Miss Laura showed no sign of life but by eating, 
and Miss Bertram was all blandness to every one, but 
no one minded her. As nobody spoke to me, I spoke to 
nobody, and so the dinner began and ended. When it 
was over, we retired, and one of the little girls seized Carry 
by the hand ; I desired her to go with her, for I wish her 
to know something of the ways of children. When she 
was out of hearing, Miss 1 Allenby looked after her with 
an expression, that, to say the least, was not very 
friendly, and for the first time spoke, saying : 

" How like her mother she is !" 

Mrs. Allenby glanced at me, and said, " She is very 
like her father also, and seems to be a very fine child." 

Miss Allenby gave a little shrug, and turned again to 
her book. I then left the room with Miss Bertram. 

" We walk out in an hour," said she. " Will you come 
to the school-room till then ? " 

Before I could reply, Carry, who had returned, followed 
me, and asked me to take her to our own room. So I de- 
clined Miss Bertram's invitation ; and Carry and I spent 
an hour at lessons, just as we should have done at home. 

Then we went out to walk, and I insisted on Carry's 
running about with the children, while I walked on 
quietly with Miss Bertram. 

"Come," said that lady, "let us sit down, and watch 
them from this seat ; I am tired to death. What a 
troublesome pack they are ! " 

Miss Bertram was a metamorphosed woman out of Mrs. 
Allenby's presence. Before that lady, her discourse was 
characterized by a nice propriety, and her voice was 
attuned to complaisance ; the very way she sat on her 
chair was expressive of respect. Now she was plain- 
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spoken, and a little coarse ; while she threw herself in an 
easy lounging attitude on the seat, mind and body were 
evidently enjoying a holiday from the restraint they were 
usually subject to, and, indeed, I liked this mood of her's 
better than her former unnatural suavity. 

"You are a very young creature," said she, "to be 
already in harness ; could your beauty do nothing better 
for you than leave you to be a governess ? Good looks are, 
indeed, against you in that line." 

" I am very happy, indeed," said I, earnestly : " I do 
not think it a hard life." 

" Then, my dear," said she, " you know nothing about 
it, for it is a devilish sort of life ; but wait till you 
get our Miss Laura over you, you will then know on what 
sort of ground you stand ; or, indeed, for the matter of 
that, you will see what is in store for you before you are 
a week here. I would soften your trials if I could, in 
pity for your youth, for I suppose you are not yet hard- 
ened to affronts ; but I shall not have much in my power. 
Come to me, however, when you choose ; at any rate, 
you can sit quietly by while I try and knock something 
into the stupid heads of these little dolts — ' angels,' as 
their mother thinks them." 

" I wonder," said I, thoughtlessly, " whether all govern* 
esses are unhappy and at enmity with their employers 1 " 

" "Well, my dear," said she, " I do not know ; there may 
be mothers who have feeling and decency towards their 
governesses, and all children may not be bears — but 
such have not fallen to my share. Indeed, I sometimes 
think I should have been better and happier as a house- 
maid." 

" Why, then, did you choose to be a governess ? " in- 
quired I. 
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" I had no choice," she replied bitterly. * Without 
beauty, or money, what else was there for me ? I have a 
sister a beauty ; an old man married her on account of it, 
and she has never done anything but spend money all her 
life. But as for me, I never had a chance of anything com- 
fortable from the day our step-mother literally turned us 
out of doors. Since then, I have known every kind of 
hardship, except the actual want of food and clothes." 

" You draw a picture of a very cruel world," said I, 
with a sigh. 

" It is a cruel world, to the poor, the plain, and the 
defenceless ! " she exclaimed passionately; "and remember, 
there is no safe home in all the world for a pretty and 
unprotected girl but a husband's." 

"But to marry for a home is certainly wrong," I 
urged. " Love alone is the proper reason for marrying." 

" Stuff, childish romance ! " she rejoined. " No one 
marries for love now-a-days. Do you suppose Miss Laura 
will marry your Mr. Elsworth because she loves him ? 
Not she ; she will marry him to get away from her step- 
mother. I can tell you she has a bad enough life of it, 
and would never have borne it so long, but that she has 
a fortune left her by her mother which enables her to pur- 
chase some forbearance. Whatever expenses Mr. Allenby 
denies his wife, she gets Miss Laura to defray. Why, the 
money for the greenhouse, ponies, rare poultry, and other 
whims, all comes out of her step-daughter's pocket. But, 
in spite of this, if she does not marry Mr. Elsworth 
without delay, she will be driven off yet. So, my dear, if 
yon ever get the chance of a husband, no matter what he 
is, if he has money, snap him up." 

Miss Bertram said all this to me in a moment, as fast 
as she could speak; then she suddenly asked me whether 
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Carry was not a great plague, for she looked a precious 
bad one. 

" But you are mistaken ; she is not, indeed," said I, 
warmly. " She is a most affectionate, warmhearted child, 
and I love her very dearly." 

" Do you intend to love Miss Laura also very dearly ?" 
she asked, with a sneer. " You may just as well speak 
plainly to me, I am quite above betraying you ; my faults 
are not of that nature. The cold, supercilious, hard 
ostentation of the class I have served has produced in 
me the natural result : an unquenchable enmity to them, 
and their contemptible pursuits. 

" But, Heaven knows, with the like of you — you poor, 
dear, pretty-looking inexperienced child— ^1 feel the truest, 
nay, the most painful sympathy ; so just open your heart, 
and relieve your mind by speaking as badly as you like 
of your position — you may safely confide in me." 

Now, here was the second person who believed me to 
be insincere, because I spoke favourably of those they 
called my superiors ; is it, then, a rule, that people are 
given to detraction when they are employed by the rich 
and great 1 

I lapsed into silence, thinking of these things, and 
Miss Bertram, not finding me a congenial companion, pro- 
posed rejoining our pupils. 

" Now/' said she " you must dress, for you will have 
to go to the drawing-room in the evening ; and there you 
had better come and sit by me while I make tea. No 
one will expect you to say anything, and no one will say 
anything to you ; you will not be permitted to share at 
all in the amusements of the evening, unless you can play 
for dancing, in which case you will divide that office with 
me. But, mind, it will be more prudent in you not to 
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dance yourself, should any gentleman fancy your good 
looks, and ask you to dance, for it will not be liked by 
our lady." 

I said I would follow her advice, and I asked her to 
call for me on her way to the drawing-room. 

I was now realizing to some extent what I had been 
told respecting the position of a teacher. I fear 1 had 
not oounted the cost, before building my tower ; for I 
felt a little mortified, and could not help wondering if 
Mr. Eisworth intended us to be entirely apart from the 
grown members of the family when he brought us here. 
Carry was very tired and fretful when we were alone in 
oar room again, and she complained that she did not like 
the children ; she was, indeed, completely out of humour 
through fatigue. So, I had to lay her on the bed, and tell 
her a story, till she fell asleep. 

We consequently were not dressed when Miss Bertram 
came for us ; she said she could not wait, for she must be 
in the drawing-room with her pupils before the ladies 
returned there from dinner. She had hardly left the 
room, when a quick knock at the door was immediately 
followed by the entrance of Mrs. Allenby. She looked 
much annoyed, although she had put on a forced smile. 

" I had hoped, Miss Fitzgerald," said she, " to have 
found you in the drawing-room, and you are not yet 
dressed." 

I told her that Carry was tired, and had fallen asleep ; 
adding, that I supposed it made little difference whether 
we were there or not. 

" It does make a great difference, Miss Fitzgerald," 
said she. " I should be extremely sorry were Mr. 
Elsworth not to find you there when he leaves the dinner 
table. He is greatly annoyed that you were not present 
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at dinner, and seems to think that you have been ill- 
treated. But, how could I tell that you were different 
from an ordinary governess 1 He should have informed 
me that you were his cousin." 

I confess I was gratified to hear that he had been 
displeased at this haughty woman's discourtesy towards 
us, but I only replied, " Perhaps Mr. Elsworth may not 
know how ordinary governesses are treated." I fear I 
said this with some of her own pride ; but I felt that her 
apology was worse than her neglect. She has not much 
spirit, however, after all, for she looked quite confounded 
when I said these words. 

" I see you are offended," said she. " But it shall be 
my care, now that I know your position, that you are 
treated with the respect and attention due to Mr. 
Elsworth's relation." 

I was tempted to tell her, that our relationship was 
distant, that she might know how to graduate her kind- 
ness, and not give me the consideration that she might 
think only due to a first cousin. But this being an effort 
beyond my hardihood, I only said that when Carry awoke, 
I would have her dressed immediately, and would bring 
her for a few minutes to the drawing-room. 

" But it was about you he was displeased," she re* 
marked ; " and I entreat you to dress at once — the child 
can follow you when she awakes." 

" I cannot leave my pupil," said I, firmly. " And I 
beg you will say no more on the subject — it is but a 
trifling matter where I dined ; but it is of much conse- 
quence that this delicate and sensitive little child should 
feel happy and at home here. It was much better that 
I was with her all day, and I shall tell Mr. Elsworth so 
myself." 
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This seemed to relieve her; it was certainly not what 
either Carry or I felt that she cared for, hut how it 
affected Mr. Elsworth ; so she went away satisfied, and 
left me to dress without more excuses. 

Just as I had finished my toilette, Carry awoke, bright 
and happy again. "We made her look lovely in one of 
her new frocks, and hand-in-hand we entered the draw- 
ing-room together. A group of ladies were at the upper 
end of the room, while Miss Bertram sat apart, quite 
alone, at a table, making tea ; she smiled and beckoned 
me to her. I went accordingly, sat down by her side, 
with Carry still holding my hand. 

" I do not know what the row has been about," said 
she to me, in her plain, blunt manner. " But something 
is very decidedly wrong in the state to-night. Our lady 
is as cross as" — she stopped speaking for a moment, 
finishing her sentence by a grimace, and then resumed : 
" so we will just keep together, and as much out of the 
way as possible." 

She had hardly uttered these words, when Mrs. Allenby, 
who I suppose had been watching for us, came to me, 
with her face dressed in smiles. 

" Now, -my dear Miss Fitzgerald !" — thus the insincere 
woman addressed me — " you and your little cousin must 
come and be introduced to our friends." 

To describe Miss Bertram's surprise is impossible. If 
Mrs. Allenby had bestowed on me a good box on the ear, 
it would have been much less astonishing to her than 
this extreme politeness, and I was obliged to leave her lost 
in wonder — any explanation being then impossible. I 
confess the " My dear " surprised me also, though I was 
prepared for a show of civility. I wonder she was not 
ashamed; I can only suppose that any cousin of Mr. 
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Elsworth's must be dear to her. Miss Allenby received 
me just as coldly as before, and I respect her for this 
independence. 

She looks handsome by candle-light and in evening 
costume, for she dresses with taste. But I do not always 
admire the expression of her countenance : as a general 
rule, it is marked by utter indifference; occasionally, 
glimpses of other feelings flit across her face, but I can- 
not read their meaning ; perhaps I may in time, for I 
am deeply interested in the study. 

I was introduced to several ladies, and underwent a 
searching catechism from them on the subject of my 
tastes, habits, and ways of life. Carry was soon tired of 
conversation she could not comprehend, and became fret- 
ful again. She would not leave my side for an instant to 
speak to any one, or play with any of the children, — she 
was fatigued, poor little thing, and they all thought it 
was wilfulness. 

I began to grow very anxious for her father's" appear- 
ance, that I might take her away before she should dis- 
grace us by some dreadful specimen of rudeness; to prevent 
such an occurrence, I took her to a table at a little 
distance from the company, and showed her some picto- 
rial illustrations. Mr. Elsworth came in soon after, and 
at once joined us. 

" You both look very pale and tired," said he ; «' what 
have they been doing to you since I left you ? And you, 
Genevieve, how do you like being a governess in earnest, 
as I find they have made you to-day 1* 

I should have been very glad if I could say with truth 
that I liked it, but I could not ; so, reluctantly, I replied, 
" Not much ! " 

He smiled saucily at this remark. 
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" You need not triumph," said I, " for I am not sure 
I shall like much better being treated as a visitor here." 

" Oh, yes you will," replied he. " You will like Laura. 
Allenby ; there is much that is noble in her character." 

" I think there is," said I, " for she did not change im- 
mediately, and call me ' dear Miss Fitzgerald,' when she 
discovered I was your cousin." 

He laughed — a rare thing with him — and said : " You 
are tasting the sweet side of the apple now ; I do not 
require to have any further fear for your comfort. And 
my little girl, how does she fare V 9 he asked, as he took 
her up in his arms, and kissed her. 

" She is so tired," I replied, " that it was only to con- 
vince you we had not been made away with that we 
came to the drawing-room this evening. I feel quite 
satisfied that I was with her all to-day ; she requires my 
company until she gets acquainted with the children." 

Poor child, she leaned her head on her father's shoul- 
der, and said nothing; she was then past even being 
cross. So I took her away at once, being enjoined to 
return as soon as I should have delivered her into 
Hester's care. 

I stayed with the dear child, however, till she was in 
bed and fast asleep; but that did not occupy many 
minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing 'tis 
A punishment or trial f Yes ; no wonder 
When rich ones scarce tell true ; to lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars." — Ctmbeline. 

When I went back to the drawing-room, Mr. Elswortli 
and Miss Allenby were talking together apart from the rest 
of the company. Mr. Elsworth no sooner observed my 
entrance than he rose and gave me up his seat, saying to 
his companion, — 

" I hope, Laura, you will be kind to my little cousin ; 
she has not been much among strangers. To-day she has 
had but scanty hospitality ; now, I trust to you that she 
may not be overpowered by too much attention." 

" You know how little influence I have, Basil/' replied 
Miss Allenby, " but what little I can do shall be done." 

" Your friend, Mr. Campbell, is coming here to-mor- 
row," said Mr. Elsworth to me with rather a peculiar smile. 
All he had before said to me about his friend made me 
now appear a little confused. This was somewhat in- 
creased when I noticed that Miss Allenby looked sharply 
at me as he spoke ; she then suddenly asked me : 

" Is Mr. Campbell a great friend of yours ? " 

I am not going to allow myself to fear Mr. Elsworth, 
so I looked courageously at him, as I replied to the lady's 
-question, — 

" I do not know whether he is a great friend of mine, 
but I well know that I am a sincere friend of his." 

" Yes>" said Mr. Elsworth, they are great friends." 
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She said no more ; and after a minute or two, in order 
to break a silence which threatened to be lasting, I 
touched the nosegay she held, and said, " What beautiful 
flowers P' 

" Yes," said she, carelessly, "they make a portion of one's 
toilette ; but, apart from that, I do not care for flowers." 

Mr. Elsworth was now leaning back in his chair, and 
took no part in the conversation, to which, however, he 
was evidently listening. I told her she surprised me, for 
that I could not help loving even buttercups and cowslips. 

" Oh, I rather like weeds myself," she rejoined ; " my 
objection is to hothouse flowers, which these are. I rarely 
enter our greenhouse, the hot air is so burthened with 
scents ; I feel when there as if visiting very fine ladies, 
fed on dainties, dressed in gaudy attire, and shaped by a 
careful toilette, perfumed and beautiful to the eye, but 
who only please the senses without speaking to the 
heart We know that even innocent pleasures may 
become sins, when pursued selfishly and unscrupulously, 
and I have never beheld more selfishness than in the 
hoarding, nursing, and exclusive appropriation of rare 
flowers." Then warming with her subject she added : 
" The wildest little daisies growing on the common, free 
to all the children of God, have brought tears of pleasure 
to my eyes, when I see the delight they inspire in the 
gay little beings who fill their aprons with them un- 
checked ; but I feel humbled in a carefully locked-up 
hothouse." 

" You have very odd ways of thinking, Laura," said 
Mrs. Allenby, who had joined us a moment before, and 
had heard the last few words. " I hope Miss Fitzgerald 
is not so romantic. Your conservatory at Elsworth was 
quite celebrated some years ago," she added, turning to 
Mr. Elsworth. 
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" I rather think it is still," said he, carelessly. " My 
gardener often boasts to me of prizes he has won, bat the 
glory and the happiness are entirely his own ; I seldom 
see my own prize-flowers, and it would offend him irrevo- 
cably if I cat a bud from one of them. His efforts are 
entirely for his own credit sake, and not for my satisfaction." 

" You and Laura agree then ; now, for my part, I 
always considered that the love of flowers showed sim- 
plicity of taste. I love them myself and cultivate them 
with care; but I most say, Laura, both my gardener 
and I were vexed to-day, at the way in which, you 
thwarted me about that plant we have had such trouble 
in procuring a tiny catting of Laura sat with her eyes 
cast down, and did not speak ; so Mrs. Allenby went on 
addressing Mr. Elsworth, becoming very angry as she 
recited her injuries. u There were but two or three speci- 
mens of that plant, so far as I could learn, in all England, 
and they were guarded so scrupulously, that we thought 
we never should have obtained one. Money could not 
have procured it, but my gardener managed to get a 
cutting, for he is a very clever creature." 

" He stole it," said Laura, in a low tone of voice. 

Mrs. Allenby darted an ireful glance at her step- 
daughter, and said hastily, " I do not know how he got 
it ; it was but a twig, and he spent anxious months in 
cultivating it till he produced two plants, superb flowers, 
with a most delicate perfume. Now in driving through the 
village to the works to-day, you may conceive my horror 
when I saw a flower of the same kind among some 
others, in a common jug, in a window of one of the 
poorest cottages, knowing that it must have been pro- 
cured in some improper manner." 

" It was not stolen, however," said Laura quietly. 

Mrs. Allenby continued : " How could I imagine any 
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one insane enough to give away so precious a flower to 
such people? I stopped the carriage before the cot- 
tage, when a poor, sickly, and extremely plain young 
woman appeared, and with great reluctance acknowledged 
that Miss Laura had given it to her among the others, 
knowing how fond she is of a nosegay. It was, I suppose, 
of very little consequence to annoy me, so long as she 
could gratify a village seamstress." 

" I must say, I agree with Laura," said Mr. Elsworth, 
putting on that peculiar look of sternness from which I 
shrink with such pain, even when it is on another object 
he bestows it. " The trifling annoyance to you was of 
little consequence, in comparison with the pleasure the 
flowers give this poor invalid. May I ask, is she the 
daughter of one of our miners 1" said he, turning to Miss 
Allenby, from poor discomfited Mrs. Allenhy, who looked 
confounded. 

Laura, who had never raised her eyes till now, replied, 
" She is ; but ' when I gave her this flower, I did not 
know how much it was valued ; any sweet-scented rose 
-would have equally well pleased poor Jane Wilcox." 

If I could be sorry for so unfeeling a woman, I should 
have felt pity for Mrs. Allenby. She sunk under Mr. 
Elsworth's disapproval, immediately changed her tone, and 
affected to take his view of the matter, even to excusing 
her step-daughter. What a mean woman she is. 

Our conversation soon terminated, and I retired to my 
own room, not unwillingly. 

I rose this morning early, as usual, and went to the 
school-room. I felt that I owed some explanation to Miss 
Bertram, of the events of the preceding evening, as she 
had shown me kindness at a time when it was denied by 
every one else. 

Q2 
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She looked much surprised at seeing me, but received 
me in a very kind manner. 

" I did not hope ever to see you here again," said she, 
" as my eldest pupil has just informed me, in her usual lady- 
like way, and with her usual good feeling, that you have 
turned out to be a lady, and not a governess ; moreover, 
that you are cousin to Mr. Elsworth, and are to be treated 
quite differently, and no longer to associate with me." 

I was shocked to hear that a young girl could be 
cruel enough to say such things to her teacher ; and I 
said to Miss Bertram, "You were the only one who showed 
me kindness yesterday, and you might well deem me both 
mean and ungrateful, were I to forget it, because of the 
hollow attentions I am now receiving." 

" My dear," said she kindly, " on your account I am 
glad you have such claims to their kindness ; but for my 
own sake I am sorry. Out of the few chances I have had to 
gain companionship such as I desire — on an equality with 
myself — I cannot lose one without great sorrow ; indeed, 
I felt that my heart was already warming towards you. 
God knows, such a one as you seldom visits this school- 
room." 

" But I intend to visit it very^often," said I. " I really 
am Carry's governess, and I mean to perform my duties 
even here, so do not expect that we are going to lose sight 
of each other ; and, to begin, I will join your walking 
party after lessons this morning." 

On leaving the school-room, I found Carry dressed. 
She and Hester are such good friends, that I can have no 
uneasiness in leaving them together when my presence is 
needed elsewhere. 

We went to breakfast together ; it was a very silent 
meal. Mr. Allenby was quite absorbed in business, and 
had many letters to read. Mrs. Allenby tried to be 
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agreeable to Mr. Elsworth who took her attentions very 
coolly. Laura was as indifferent as usual ; and Carry 
whispered loving things in my ear, when she had the 
opportunity. 

When we rose from table, Laura Allenby followed me 
to a window, and asked me to take a walk with her. 

When I told her I had engaged myself to walk with 
Miss Bertram and the children, she looked both dis- 
pleased and contemptuous. 

" Break the engagement ! " said she. I was silent. 
" Surely you cannot like the company of that false syco- 
phant," she went on to say indignantly. 

" You judge her too harshly," I rejoined : " you have 
seen her from but one point of view. I have seen her 
from another and much more favourable side. She is not 
altogether inexcusable, even as you have seen her ; but it is 
not an easy thing to have manners sufficiently conciliatory 
to please lady-mothers about their offspring, and at the 
dame time to maintain self-respect and perfect truth. She 
has had, she tells me, a wide experience, and, in all her 
experience, she says, that if she had given any mother a 
straight-forward, honest summary of her children's quali- 
ties and capacities, it topuld have insured her own instant 
dismissal. Nothing but the grossest flattery being usually 
acceptable. You know better than I do if it is necessary 
here ; she spoke of it as a general rule. 

" Now to me, from whom she had nothing to gain, she 
exerted herself, all day yesterday, to be disinterestedly 
kind. , I pity her from my heart ; she is a lonely, un- 
loved, disappointed woman, disappointed in the most dis- 
heartening way — in herself She feels she was made to 
be something better than she is, and she attributes her 
faults to her unhappy isolation from sympathy and 
respect. If I can occasionally help her to spend a more 
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cheerful hoar, it will still be but a poor return for her 
spontaneous efforts to cheer my loneliness yesterday." 

" You have given me a severe rebuke," returned Laura 
sadly, "both on your own account and on hers ; bat you 
will soon understand my position here well enough to 
know that I can befriend no one. I do not say, indeed, 
that with regard to our governesses I have been inclined 
to try, for I have thought ill of all the tribe. Perhaps it 
is impossible to be altogether honest in their position ; 
but though we may pity people whose hard fate leads 
them into evil, yet we cannot be expected to love them, 
or to live on terms of intimacy with them." 

" I believe," said I, " such faults as Miss Bertram's are 
not contagious, and perhaps she would have a little more 
dignity and self-reliance if she had a friend or two who 
would encourage her to cherish these qualities ; and if 
you could hear her side of the question, you would find 
what her opinion of parents is. In considering the sub- 
ject impartially, I am not sure that the faults engendered 
by power are more pardonable than those produced bj 
dependence ; arrogance is no less a crime than servility. 
An old friend of mine often told me that he considered 
the greatest and most common ^ult in the world to be 
the insolence of the wealthy to the indigent ; he thought 
the balance of virtue was all in favour of the poor." 

I had got very warm while I was speaking, but Miss 
Allenby did not take my words amiss ; she smiled, and 
said : " Reserve yourself for me after luncheon ; I agree 
with your sentiments more than you imagine." 

" If we separate ourselves altogether from the poor," said 
I, in concluding the discussion, " we surely read our Holes 
in vain. Is it not written there : ' The rich and poor should 
meet together ; the Lord is the maker of them all? ,M 

Miss Bertram, during the walk we took together, was 
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very open, indeed confidential, with me ; the rare pleasure 
of finding one who was disposed to listen to her with 
sympathy opened her heart. She told me, among other 
matters connected with herself, that by nature she was 
very fond of children, and went on to say, — 

" I often visit and teach in the village Sunday-school, 
that I may feast my eyes on children brought up simply 
and in a natural state, who always look kindly on me. 
Their demeanour towards me offers a refreshing contrast 
to the absurd airs of consequence of those children 
who, if they treat me decently, do so solely from their 
mothers inculcating on them that it is ladylike to treat 
inferiors with a condescending politeness. If the remu- 
neration were better, I would become a teacher of a 
poor school. But I must make money; for, though 
I have no claims on my affection, I have a heavy tax on 
my purse. You must not think from what I say," pur- 
sued Miss Bertram, " that because I dislike my employees 
I neglect their children. No ; my contempt for them is 
so great, that their bread would be too bitter to eat, if it 
were not doubly earned. I give these children, to the best 
of my ability, what their parents desire for them, accom- 
plishments — the meanf of success in this world. But I 
oould do more : I could — remembering that immortal 
souls inhabit these innocent little bodies — I could have 
tried to lead them to have higher hopes than for temporal 
prosperity, higher aims than the distinctions of money or 
rank. But such a delight was not to be mine ; I have 
given up all hope of ever being more than a poor drudge, 
whose best powers are never to be called forth." 

I am very sorry for Miss Bertram. How many un- 
happy people there are in the world ! I often wonder 
why should it be so I 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Oh gear will buy me rigs o' land, 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o' leesome love, 
The gold and silver canna buy."— Burns. 

Afteb luncheon I accompanied Miss Alienby to her owa 
room, which is more like the sanctum of a student than a 
young lady's apartment. On seeing more of Miss Al- 
ienby, I discover that she is not attractive ; she is 
generally discontented-looking, although occasionally hap- 
pier feelings light up her pale features ; in all her moods, 
however, she never fails to appear clever and thoughtful. 

I looked at the contents of her apartment with great 
interest ; all she does is evidently the result of a deter- 
mined will, not from the chance decision of a facile tem- 
per, acted on by others. No; she certainly is "a law 
unto herself." Her pursuits seem to be various ; and she 
must have an amazing perseverance, to make progress in 
all the dry studies she imposes on herself. I expressed 
my wonder at this severe application on her part. 

" I am not sure," returned she, " that I am so fond of 
these studies as you suppose ; I read to pass my time 
more than to occupy it, for I have no duties in my family 
that I can perform. My life is spent with uncongenial 
people, so I live almost always alone, and I read often 
with a very weary mind." 

After a short pause, I remarked, " A very great man 
— I forget his name — maintains that we must not feed 
the brain and starve the heart ; for a woman, he declares 
it is especially necessary that she should cultivate the 
affections as well as the intellect, if she wishes to be good 
or happy." 
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" It is impossible for me to follow that advice," said 
I&ura, sadly. " I could as easily set fire to ice, as kindle 
a spark of love in any breast in all this house, except that 
of my father ; and he, poor man, has no time for wife or 
child ; iron smelting absorbs his entire life." Then plac- 
ing her hand on a pile of books that lay on the table, she 
went on to say : " The worst of books is, that we never 
open one from which we cannot extract nourishment for 
whatever kind of unhappiness we suffer from ; a tale de- 
picting the affection of tender parents and sympathizing 
friends — a contrast to one's own lot — for instance." 

a There are always the poor, ' returned I ; " those you 
elothe and feed will surely love you ; their blessings will 
fall upon your heart with power to heal its wounds. Oh ! 
indeed/we cannot brighten any poor man's hearth, and 
feel our own altogether desolate." 

• " Listen," said she. u I have visited the poor, and have 
relieved them ; on one occasion, a widow and her child. 
The girl was ill, very ill ; she lay on straw, covered with 
rags, but her head was pillowed on her mother's breast, 
and the cold water with which her lips were moistened 
was applied by a loving hand. I sighed with envy as I 
looked on. Is this a feeling charity should engender ?" 

"One virtue cannot do the duty of all," I replied. 
*!Faith and Hope stand beside Charity, as Christian graces." 
. We were both silent for a minute or two ; at length 
she asked me, " What are you musing on with such serious- 
ness?" 

u I am thinking," said I sadly, " how many people in 
the world are unhappy, who nevertheless have many 
blessings. Can one or two sorrows quite eclipse such 
advantages as you possess : youth, health, a cultivated 
mind, ample means, leisure, free will V 9 

" Yes," said she, " I have wasted all these things ; not 
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used or enjoyed them. I look back on a wasted life. I 
often think of making a great effort for the good of 
somebody — the sick, the poor, or the wicked; of for- 
getting mysel£ my Tain hopes, and disappointments, in 

the cares of others more desolate than myself ; but " 

She hesitated, and then continued with a sigh, "I am 
held back by a hope — perhaps I should say, a dream of 
a happier future, and I fear to commit myself to anything 
that might frustrate this hope." 

" In your case, I would seek for a few real friends ; 
friendship I believe to be the great happiness of life." 

" I have some friends, come and see them ! " said she, 
rising with alacrity, and putting on her bonnet. 

I went for mine, and taking Carry with me, I followed 
her through a side -door that opened on a retired path, 
which terminated in a small paddock. 

u This is my property," said Laura ; u it has been made 
over to me that I may not disgrace the establishment by 
introducing my pets among more creditable animals." 

There were in this corner an old pony, very lame, a dog 
of no particular kind, and possessing neither beauty nor 
cleverness, but old and faithful, with several other ani- 
mals, all distinguished by some disability. A boy who 
had lost his right arm, through its having been caught in 
a wheel at the works, had charge of these poor creatures ; 
to him Laura's manner was kind—- even soft. 

u You see, we chose to creep in here out of sight," said 
she, laughing ; " we are such a set of frights ! If you 
wish to see Mrs. ADenby's aviary, or her Arabian ponies, 
or her prize poultry, this is our way ; but if you prefer 

" ' One native charm to all the gloss of art/ 

we will go on the common, and see the village children at 
play." 
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" Do let us go to the children, Genevieve ! " whispered 
Carry. 

So, I decided for the common. It is a wild, beautiful 
tract, serving to feed many cows and sheep, some don- 
keys and goats, and even geese and early goslings. Groups 
of poor young folks herded these respective flocks. 

"These children," said Laura, "belong to our work- 
people. To do Mr. Elsworth justice, they enjoy great 
advantages through his liberality ; niggardliness is cer- 
tainly not among his faults." 

" He has not many faults," I ventured to remark. 

" Or you have not yet discovered them," said she, smil- 
ing." Do you never think him morose, harsh-judging, sus- 
picious ? He appears so to me now ; especially as I once 
knew him when he was very different. As a youth, he 
was generous and unsuspicious.' 9 

" You were friends as children ? " said I inquiringly. 

" Why, no ; not as children," she replied. " He was 
eighteen and I thirteen, when he first came here to stay ; 
these works then belonged to his uncle, who, dying, left 
them to him. My father was then manager ; he is now 
partner and manager. Mrs. Allenby does not like to hear 
of those former days ; she has always been the partner's 
wife. My mother was never anything but the manager's 
wife, so I like to think of that time: the clerk's 
wife was more truly independent than the partner's is. 
Some people are so constituted by nature that they must 
crawl before the powerful, while scorning the weak. My 
step-mother never detects the contempt Mr. Elsworth 
feels for her flatteries. Basil and I, at that time, though 
we liked each other, were never very good friends for any 
length of time. I was rude, passionate, and violent, as a 
child, and he did not fail to tell me of it ; indeed, we 
quarrelled continually. One subject was Mr. Campbell ; 
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in those days I bated his very name." She stopped a 
moment, lost in thought, sighed, and then resumed : " I 
was always wrong, jealous, and exacting ; Basil was very 
provoking ; I was acquainted with no other boy than him, 
so I did not know it was their nature to love to tease, 
and I took offence. Your cousin used to say that Duncan 
Campbell was better than all the rest of the world,— 
' wisest, discreetest, best ; ' and that if he had a sister 
like himself, he (Basil) would marry no one else* I re- 
member imitating, with great impudence, the way in 
which I supposed she would speak, making her language 
and accent the lowest and broadest Scotch. When I had 
made him supremely angry, I would say that I simply 
wished to suit my conversation to his taste. ' Duncan 
talks with the tongue of an angel ; you, with that of a 
demon,' was his indignant rebuke, — ' I must see this 
angel/ I retorted. 'No,' said he; 'you are not worthy 
to be in the same company with him.' — ' Til " speer" at 
your aunt about him,' I rejoined. What a look he gave 
me as he exclaimed, ' I hate you ! ' I really think that at 
that moment he did hate me After that we did not speak 
for a week ; and he declared he would never let me become 
acquainted with Mr. Campbell. It was a cruel thing to 
heed every rash word a foolish girl said. I should, even 
then, have liked so much to have known that good 
Duncan ; but Mr. Elsworth has a vast deal of pride, and' 
he chose to think that I slighted his friend. The truth 
was,' that I was only jealous of his having such a friend, 
while I had none. However, he never would bring Mi. 
Campbell to our house ; and shortly after this decisive 
battle between us, he went away for a long time. I was 
sent to school soon after my mother died. When I re- 
turned home, I found I had a step-mother ; she did not 
improve my temper or happiness. Mr. Elsworth had 
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meanwhile become quite a man, and when he returned he 
had forgotten my impertinence in respect to Mr. Camp- 
bell, who came here with him to plan some new buildings. 
Jii Basil's absence a family of London people had settled 
in this neighbourhood ; the daughter, who was then a 
lovely girl, had had a regular fashionable school education. 
Her beauty and her winning manners were her only 
attractions ; for veiled under a silky, gentle demeanour, 
she had a violent, and, at the same time, a deceitful tem- 
per and disposition, strong passions, and evil propensities. 
Basil saw none of her faults on first making her acquaint- 
ance ; they were too remote from his own truthful, 
noble nature to be visible to him. But I was more 
clear-sighted, and became indignant. Then followed a 
miserable period. I was rough and blunt, and tbus, in my 
aversion to her faults, I ran into the opposite extreme. 
I fear, indeed, that I was in part the cause of his in- 
fatuation. My frowardness seemed to furnish the contrast 
required to enhance her pliancy. In brief, Basil was 
fascinated with her wiles, and, after a brief wooing, was 
accepted, and became the husband of one little calcu- 
lated to make him happy. Mr. Campbell was with us, 
at the time of his friend's rash engagement ; he, I am 
sure, was never deceived in her, but a devoted friend- 
ship closed his lips. It was in Mr. Campbell I first 
knew a true, manly nature, with noble pursuits, and a 
genuine philanthropy. The pure spirit of charity fills 
his heart ; no day of his life passes that is not bright- 
ened by the performance of an act of kindness to some 
sorrowing soul. I once asked him how he contrived to 
find a way to succour, even in this one neighbour- 
hood, so many objects of his bounty. He laughed 
as he replied : — ' Mine is a day of small things ; I can 
never expect to make great efforts for suffering hu- 
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smiles and compliments to me ; but this kindness was 
intended to be seen by Mr. Elsworth, so I hope he was 
grateful for it. I could not be so, for the thermometer of 
her friendship falls to almost freezing-point in the absence 
of my cousin ; he is the sun that warms her towards me. 

" Dress yourself very carefully for dinner to-day," said 
she to me, graciously. " I have company, and I want 
you to look particularly well." 

Laura whispered to me, " She wishes you to captivate 
somebody. I wonder who it can be !" 

" I suppose we shall see when the time arrives," said 
I, carelessly. " Meanwhile, I wish you would give me a 
little advice how I ought to dress." 

" Show me the resources of your wardrobe, and I will 
do so readily," replied she, good-naturedly. 

"We soon after went together to my room, leaving Carry 
to fellow as soon as she had finished a course of caresses 
that she was bestowing most liberally on her father and 
Mr. Campbell. Hester and Carry were delighted when 
Laura decided in favour of the white crape dress. 

" Sure enough, miss, it makes her beautiful," said 
Hester. 

" Your servant is an enthusiast," said Laura, with a 
slight sneer, as if she thought poor Hester was a flatterer. 

" She is not my servant, but simply my old nurse," said 
I, a little piqued. 

" You are a good-sized bantling to have a nurse," she 
rejoined, with a smile. " Is it the custom in Ireland to 
have a nurse all one's life ? My nurse was removed from 
me almost before I could speak plainly, for fear I should 
catch her accent ; and, for her part, she was delighted to 
go, for she had heard of a countess in want of a nurse, 
and that was a glorious prospect for one who had only 
been nurse to the child of a manager of iron works." 
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• " Hester would not have left me to nurse a queen ! " 

" There are not many queens like you," exclaimed 
Hester. " You see, miss," said she to Miss Allenby, 
" in our country it is not easy to part with the darlings 
we have held in our arms; children with us have such 
loving hearts !" 

Laura looked steadfastly at me for a moment ; her face 
softened. She came to me, and kissed me most tenderly ; 
then gently smoothing down my hair with both her 
hands, she looked into my face, and said, — 

11 1 think you have a loving heart ; will you let me 
creep into a corner of it ? " 

She waited for no reply, but ran off in a moment. I 
then set to work to take a great part of the trimming 
off my crape dress, thereby provoking an indignant re- 
monstrance from Hester. 

" Do you want to look like a Quaker ? " said she, angrily. 

" I wish to look like myself, and not like a picture of 
the fashions ; finery does not suit me, my good Hester." 

When I had made my hair very smooth, and had put 
on my dress, curtailed of some of its adornments, she got 
reconciled, and gave loud utterance to her praises. 

Carry promised me to take her supper, and then to try 
and sleep half an hour, and be at least half-dressed when I 
should come to take her to the drawing-room. The dear 
child's raptures over my white dress were unbounded. 

a Angels wear robes of light," said she, " and you now 
look just like one." 

Hester and she were much happier in looking at my 
" robe of light " than I was in wearing it. I had never 
been, so to say, " dressed " before, nor had I indeed worn 
white ; and, with my ornaments, which I wore, knowing 
it would gratify Mr. Elsworth that I should do so, I had 
an uncomfortable feeling of being fine, and that people 
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would look at me — forgetting that my dress would not look 
fine in any eyes but my own. When I entered the drawing- 
room, Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Campbell were standing by 
a window* near the door, discussing some* grave point, but 
they saw me directly; and both came up and cordially 
greeted me. 

I had cherished a hope that Mr. Campbell would take 
me in to dinner, but adverse fate in the person of Mrs. 
Allenby interposed, and ruled otherwise. 

She brought a young gentleman up to me immediately, 
and introduced him as the Rev. George Cotton. 

Perhaps my feeling of disappointment embittered my 
judgment, but I thought the young curate a very silly 
personage — what Miss Barrett would call " a weak pillar 
of the Church." His voice is high and shrill, and he lisps 
a little ; he is tall, thin, and narrow-shouldered, with a 
long neck carefully enclosed in white muslin; his face 
stands out strangely, retreating at both forehead and 
chin. And the nature of his conversation did not con- 
tradict the impression of weak, self-complacent good 
nature conveyed by his countenance. Good little senti- 
ments, prefaced or terminated by a small compliment 
to myself, formed its staple. I grew impatient at his 
trifling talk, and contradicted him whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Laura Allenby and Mr. Elsworth sat opposite to us ; she 
did not look much more content with her neighbour than 
I with mine. Mr. Elsworth was silent, but he once or 
twice smiled when he observed how perse veringly I 
sought for some weak point in Mr. Cotton's discourse, 
that I might combat it. Mr. Campbell was seated 
between the master of the house and another gentleman. 

Mrs. Allenby looked as if something had gone astray, 
either with the dinner or the company; while a few 
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finely-dressed ladies, looking hot, tired, and stupid, made 
up the rest of the party. 

I was glad enough when the time came forme to leave the 
table. I then ran*up to my room for Carry, whose cheeks 
bloomed like roses after her sleep ; she was already dressed, 
and we went to rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room. 

I felt as if the dear little pet was my best friend, and 
rejoiced to be with her again after our two hours' separa- 
tion. We both went up to Miss Bertram, who was seated 
as usual at the tea-table in the drawing-room ; after 
a moment's glance at me she remarked : 

" How well you look in your white dress, my dear ! 
You are a great deal too nice to be thrown away on such 
a man as George Cotton-; so* I advise you, as you have not 
the misfortune of being a governess in wretched earnest, 
not to take him." 

a Why do you think it likely that I should ?" I asked. 

" Why % — because our lady has determined that you 
shall," replied she, in a low voice. " You are a dangerous 
person, she thinks, who may interfere with her plans of 
marrying Miss Allenby to Mr. Elsworth." 

" She need not fear," said I, earnestly. " I never inter- 
fere in anything; my vocation is to take good care of Carry. 
Does Mrs. Allenby suppose that I would make mischief, 
even if it were possible, between Mr. Elsworth and his 
wife f Miss Allenby does not think so, I am convinced." 

She smiled, and tapped me on the cheek, saying ; 

" That is not the thing she fears ; if Laura were once 
married to your cousin, you might rest in peace. She 
wishes to make you Mr. Cotton's wife, in order that Mr. 
Elsworth may not think of marrying you himself." 

I coloured with annoyance at this suggestion. 

" I only wish to put you on your guard," continued she, 
more seriously. " And I warn you she will leave nothing 
R 2 
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undone to further her purposes. Mr. Elsworth is a prize 
well worth scheming for." 

Mrs. Allenby at that moment entered the room, and 
coming up to me, said, blandly : ' 

" Did I not give you a charming companion at the 
dinner-table ? George Cotten is a great favourite of mine." 

f ' Is he ? " I remarked coldly. 

" Oh yes," said she ; " he is so much of a gentleman, 
and so truly evangelical in his views ; and he is so anxious 
to show his gratitude to me : he always fills an empty 
seat, should there be one at my table, when I have com- 
pany. He is a truly excellent young man." 

Miss Bertram now gave me a most significant look, at 
which I could hardly help laughing, provoked as I was. 
The laugh I managed to restrain, but the provocation I 
gave way to. 

" You are fortunate," said I, " in having an unmarried 
curate ; for if he had a wife, he could not perhaps always 
avail himself of your empty seat." 

" Oh, he is better than a curate," said she hastily ; " he 
has a small living, and I have good reason to believe that 
he will not be long without a wife. He is now looking 
out for one, and if he chooses prudently — as I am sure he 
will — I shall be a kind friend to his wife." 

I thought we had talked long enough on this subject, 
so I returned no answer. Finding me silent, she said, — 

" I will show you some pretty things of his doing for me." 

She then produced a set of white Doyleys, with a 
minute pen-and-ink vignette in the centre of each. 

The subjects were at once sentimental and religious : 
little tableaux of children at prayer, or negroes appealing 
to white sympathy. Like his conversation, no fault could 
be found with them, but they seemed equally insipid. 
When I recollected Mr. Campbell, and the sheets of plans 
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for cottages and schools, to the preparation of which he 
had devoted many of his leisure hours, and contrasted 
them with these trifling things, I could not help recoiling 
from a man whose employments fell so miserably short of 
what a man's work should be. 

Just then he came into the room, and immediately 
joined Carry and me. I was in no mood to be agreeable. 
Shortly after, apropos of something I said, he compli- ' 
mented me on my accurate knowledge of ^historical facts, 
although I had merely told him which is St. Genevieve's 
day. Now, as I had found he was a most intolerant 
Protestant, here was my opportunity, so I said gravely : 

" I received a part of my education in a convent ; and 
the calendar of saints' days is not forgotten there." 

He looked so much shocked at this admission, that I 
could hardly preserve my gravity, especially when he in 
alarm exclaimed, " Educated by Romanists 1 then you are 
not a Protestant ?" 

"I am not a Roman Catholic," said I. 

" Oh, thank God ! " he rejoined. " But how did you 
escape perversion in such a place 1 Ah, you have been 
under the especial care of Providence ; you may indeed 
say with the Psalmist, ' I have lain among the pots, yet 
am I white as the wings of a dove.' " 

u Genevieve never did such a thing ! " said Carry, in- 
terrupting him with great indignation. 

This was too ridiculous. The dear child understood his 
words literally, and stood forth in my defence : showing 
how irreverent and ludicrous sacred quotations may ap- 
pear when carelessly introduced in common conversation. 
I laughed so heartily at this mistake, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had now entered the room, came forward to 
ask me what had amused me so much. As Mr. Cotton 
looked quite offended, I did not tell him, and Mr. 
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Campbell never persists ; his tact and kindness are too 
great to allow him to do so. 

In a few minutes Miss Allenby also joined us, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Elsworth stood at a 
distance in one of his gloomy moods, and Mr. Campbell 
endeavoured to attract his attention in vain. 

" How grave he looks," said Laura ; " but, if he is not 
happy, who shall hope to be so % he has all that most 
men value." 

" He is unlike most men," said Mr. Campbell quickly. 

" Ah, but he has real advantages — wealth, youth, good 
looks, talent : attributes not to be sneered at, even by 
philosophers," persisted Laura ; " and yet, with all these 
gifts, he looks as if life were a troubled dream to him." 

Mr. Campbell, still taking up his friend's causae, re- 
plied : " It is but too probable that many of the very 
things that the world calls blessings are those that destroy 
his happiness. To conquer difficulties, to gain inde- 
pendence by one's own efforts, that is a man's work, and 
also a man's pleasure ; but this happiness is not for him," 

" I do not care for dreamers ! " rejoined Laura, bitterly. 

" It seems to me," said I, smilingly to Mr. Campbell, 
" you wish to prove that to have all the means of happi- 
ness within one's reach is to be supremely miserable." 

" You are very near the truth," said Mr. Campbell ; 
" an imperative necessity for labour is one of God's best 
blessings to the creatures he has formed with powers of 
mind and body fitted for labour. This imperative neces- 
sity has not been given to my friend." 

" But he could work for others," said Laura. 

" He does that," returned Mr. Campbell, " and he will 
do so more and more ; he is too diffident of his own 
powers, or he would already have proved his benevolence 
by works. But his purse is ever open at the call of charity." 
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Garry had not comprehended much of what ire had 
been saying, bat she understood that we thought her 
father looked sad, so the kind child went up to him, and 
enticed him over to us by her loving wiles. She 
made him sit on her chair, which was next to mine; then 
mounting on his knee, she said, — " Papa, did you shut 
your eyes when you saw Genevieve in her fine dress ? " 

" No, my dear ; why do you ask such a question 9 " 

" Because you said, a little time ago, you thought she 
would dazzle your eyes." 

" Oh, ay, to be sure. Now I remember, I did say so ; 
but really," continued Mr. Elsworth, " I found looking at 
Genevieve gave my eyes no pain, quite the reverse." 

"Ah, but if you had seen her dress, papa, when it had 
all its lace and ribbons on it, it would indeed hare dazzled 
your eyes." 

I saw she was not satisfied that I had produced the 
proper effect in my white dress. 

" Bat," punned her father, " do you not think Miss 
AUenby's dress also very fine 1 " 

This was a handsome light-blue silk gauze dress, with 
white 4ewers in raised satin; and was, indeed, very be- 
coming. 

" Yes," said Carry, hesitatingly, " it is fine ; but the 
angels wear white. Genevieve is like an angel." 

" You are a faithful little worshipper," said Mr. Els- 
worth, kissing her with great tenderness. 

Meanwhile, the conversation had changed its subject 
from happiness to duty — a ready transition. Laura 
lamented the insufficiency of the duties assigned to young 
women, or indeed rather the utter uselessness gene- 
rally ef the lives they led under the parental roo£ 

" Their brothers," said she, " enjoy the right of being 
educated for an honourable career, while the poor girls 
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acquire a few flimsy, useless accomplishments, wisely 
thrown aside as soon as they marry, and only clung to 
in single life as a refuge from total idleness and ermui" 

Laura addressed this observation to Mr. Campbell, and 
I looked to him for a reply. Why is it that in questions 
of duty, conscience, or rectitude of purpose, we always 
apply to the man who has acted and struggled in the 
world, rather than to the man who teaches by precepts 1 

" You speak of men's rights," said Mr. Campbell ; " but, 
if women are deprived of some rights, they have glorious 
privileges. I will say, it is their high privilege to dis- 
play an elevation and purity, a patience, a watchfulness, 
and a refinement, incompatible with the rougher nature 
and ruder frames of men. For what do men throw 
themselves into the contentions and turmoils of the world, 
and bear disappointments, and break down difficulties, 
with strong hearts 1 It is, that their mothers and asters, 
wives and daughters, may enjoy leisure, peace, and innocent 
seclusion ; in a word, that they may be kept * unspotted 
from the world.' Is all this nothing % Then, as for their 
duties, nature points them out. To soften men's harder 
hearts ; to speak of mercy and forgiveness ; to raise the 
standard of morals, and keep it high : ( So that the heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her.' ' Strength and 
honour are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in the time 
to come.' ' She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; in her 
mouth is the law of kindness.' "— " In all that you here 
inculcate, you leave out religion," interrupted Mr. Cotton. 
— " Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, smiling. " I thought 
that to inculcate virtue was to inculcate religion." 

"Morality is not Christianity," pursued Mr. Cotton ; "con- 
sequently, it is not religion : in fact, whenever the prac- 
tising of morality and virtue renders a man independent of 
the atonement of Christ, that virtue and that morality 
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are the adversaries of Christ's Kingdom. It is when a 
man is bowed down by his crimes that he clings to the 
Cross, and to cling to the Cross is to be religious." 

Mr. Elsworth turned suddenly round upon Mr. Cotton, 
and said, " What, then, shall we sin because we are not 
under the law, but under grace 1 Heaven forbid ! " 

We were all silent for some minutes ; then Laura began 
again, still addressing her observations to Mr. Campbell : 
" You fall into a mistake commonly made by men : 
you reason as if all women were to marry. Pray, tell me, 
what rights, or privileges either, have the single women, 
when they are too old to inspire admiration or love ? " 

" Single women," replied Mr. Campbell, rf must always 
be the exeeption, and you cannot make the exception 
the rule ; but they, at least, may be said to enjoy an 
independent existence. Their rights are greater, their 
privileges perhaps fewer ; but you cannot have both." 

" Theirs is a hard rate ! " said Laura. " While men are 
devoted to the y young and the handsome, or to those who 
stand to them "in the relation of wife, mother, or child, 
they ridicule, or perhaps blame, plain old women who 
have to act for themselves, for that very independence : 
calling them ' strong-minded,' or applying to them other 
disparaging terms ; and yet, what can they do ? who have 
they to care for them V* 

(i They have always the Lord," said Mr. Cotton. " Let 
them leave their cares to the Lord, with prayer. I know 
by experience in earthly troubles, prayer is frequently 
answered, if earnest and fervent." 

" I do not think, even if the Almighty changed his 
decrees daily at our request, that the merit of asking 
for all the temporal blessings we sigh for deserves to be 
so highly rewarded," said Laura. 

" We must believe," rejoined Mr. Campbell, u that we 
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are equally under the care of God, whether he gives us 
earthly blessings or not, and it remains with ourselves 
not to defeat his wise dispensations; it may be, they 
are to try our patience and courage, or oar resignation." 

Mr. Campbell gives strength by his words, they are so 
just and benevolent Even Laura brightened up. Still 
it seemed to me that she and Mr. Eisworth assented 
with their understandings only ; I did with my whole 
heart What God ordains is best. " Bless the Lord, eh my 
soull" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Maist things ha'e a sma' beginning, 
But wha kens how things will end ? " 

Old Ballad. 

This morning, Mrs. Allenby invited me to take a drive 
with her in her little carriage, drawn by the Arabian 
ponies. 

" And Carry, too 1 " said I, inquiringly, by way of reply; 

" I am sorry that the carriage will not take mono than 
two comfortably,' 1 said she, " but Carry can remain quite 
well with Miss Bertram and the children." 

I then declined taking the drive without Carry ; indeed, 
my not going was no disappointment to me : I do not like 
Mrs. Allenby, and I feel quite sure that she dislikes me. 
She looked vexed at my determination not to leave my 
pupil, and said, rather tartly, that I made too much ado 
about the child, adding: "She will not always meet 
with so much consideration, and it only serves to spoil 
her. You may not always be with her, and if she i& sent 
to school, how will she then feel 2 " 
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" I do not know that she will be sent to school, or that 
I shall leave her," I rejoined. 

" Why, Mr. Elsworth's wife may possibly not wish to 
have her at home." I was provoked at this, and said, 
a little warmly, — " Mr. Elaworth will hardly marry any 
one who dislikes his child. And, for my part, I love her 
dearly, and will be kind to her all my life if I have the 
power." 

Mrs. AUenby looked much annoyed, but sail no more. 

" She has some motive for taking you this drive, and 
will try hard to carry her point," said Miss Bertram, when 
we were alone. She had been present at this discussion. 

I did not reply to Miss Bertram's observation, for I do 
not think it right to blame a person constantly in her 
absence, as she does Mrs. Allenby. That lady, however, 
did carry her point. After luncheon, Mr. Elsworth 
took me apart and asked me why I did not go out lor a 
drive with our hostess, when she was so kind as to offer 
to take me to see a fine view. 

"I must then have left Carry behind," replied I. 

" Well, Genevieve, so much the better ; I do not wish 
you to be tied so completely to her. I brought you 
here to see a little of the world." 

"But Garry would be unhappy if I left her," said L 

"Carry will be very well with the other children, 
Genevieve. Do not consider her so much, and I will 
consider her more. You do not intend to make her the 
first object of your life, I hope." 

He spoke harshly. Why should he object to me for 
loving his child so well 1 I was deeply offended with 
him. — " I will go, then, if you wish it," I rejoined coldly. 
He now looked at me earnestly, and said, with some 
sadness in his tone, " We shall never understand each 
other, it would seem. I do, indeed, wish you to go." 
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So, after all, I did go. Mrs. Allenby was very civil 
and very lively. I felt a little sulky ; but I tried to con- 
quer my bad temper, and at length succeeded, I believe. 

" I have been thinking a great deal about you," com* 
menced Mrs. Allenby, after we had started. Your warm- 
hearted attachment to Carry is very amiable, and I shall 
be very sorry if you are to be separated." 

" Why should we be separated ? n asked I. 
. " Ah, you do not know the world, my dear," returned 
she, " or you would see the necessity for it yourself. A 
man who is still young, like Mr. Elsworth, and a young 
girl like you, cannot go on living together without occa- 
sioning scandal, if he should remain unmarried ; although 
of that I believe there is no chance. His wishes, like 
our own, point in one direction. But to you in con- 
fidence I must say, that our Laura — though a warm- 
hearted girl — is not one likely to tolerate the presence of 
a step-child : she has no forbearance ; and it is, I must 
say, a very harassing position, as I have felt with regard 
to herself. This being the state of the case, the sooner 
you are removed from the disagreeable position in which 
you are placed the better : and I have seen with true 
pleasure the impression you have made on the heart of 
the admirable young man who took you in to dinner 
yesterday. He was caught at once. Now, as his wife, 
you might directly have a home for Carry ; and as her 
father would make you ample remuneration, it would he 
in every way the best thing for you." 

I do not know how I managed to listen with patience to 
all this, but, as Mr. Cotton piously observes about every 
trifling annoyance, "I was wonderfully supported :"so I did 
listen. Was it to hear this, then, that I was taken out to drive 
with Mrs. Allenby? If this is the knowledge of the world 
my cousin wishes me to gain, it is but a sorrowful ex- 
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perience of selfishness and guile ! I replied in these 
•words : "I do not care whether I took Mr. Cotton's 
fancy or not, but he certainly did not .please me ; and I 
need hardly tell you, that not even the delight of 
Carry's living with me could induce me to marry a man 
who was indifferent to me. But I beg you may not be 
uneasy about my fate. I know my cousin, Mr. Elsworth, 
has a true regard for me ; I can wholly trust to him. If 
it is not proper that I should live in his house, he will 
find me another home that will be safe and suitable; 
my reputation is in good keeping. Meanwhile, I believe 
he loves Carry and me too well to wish to separate us." 

I fear my voice trembled a little in saying these words. 
It gave me great pain to think of Laura Allenby marrying 
Mr. Elsworth, reigning over the dear child and me, and 
alienating from us our only protector and friend. Mrs. 
Allenby's next words, however, were more stinging than, 
her former ones. She said sharply : " You seem to have 
great confidence in him. I confess I have not so much. 
All men are selfish. When he has a wife he will be very 
different from what he is now." 

" But he has not got a wife yet," I retorted. 

I blush while I write these last words, for I spoke 
them from a sudden impulse to annoy her, knowing that to 
express any doubt of this marriage would annoy her ; but 
I repented in a moment, and said more calmly : 

" When he does marry Miss Allenby, I am sure she 
will become very fond of her husband's child, and I will 
try and gain her friendship. If my cousin loves her, she 
must be good and kind." 

" You judge, perhaps, by his former wife. She was 
good and kind, was she 1 " said Mrs. Allenby with a sneer. 

"That marriage was the fruit of inexperience," said 
L " He has now gained wisdom in a hard school." 
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a I differ from you again," she rejoined. u You talk 
of what you do not understand."—" I had better, then, be 
silent on the subject," said I, still vexed. 

" No, you had better listen to the advice of one who 
does understand it ; and I earnestly advise you to con- 
sider well before you refttse such a match as Mr. Cotton." 

"I cannot think of a husband as a match," said I, 
firmly, "and I cannot think of Mr. Cotton at all." 

"You are very romantic, and I fear 'obstinate," re- 
turned she ; M and I warn you, the time may come, sooner 
than you think, when you will regret your determination." 

"But the time may also not come," said I smiling ; 
" and I will remain as I am in that hope." 

She was seriously displeased, and became reserved and 
not very civil ; and thus the fine view could hardly gratify 
me, or the fine echo awaken any cheering sound. My 
heart was heavy, and I came home much depressed. 

I found that a plan had been formed for the children to 
go out in a boat cm the river that flows past Mr. Allenby's 
house, at the bottom of the lawn. How I wished I 
had been with them ! I feared they would stay late, and 
the damp air on the water might injure my little charge's 
delicate throat. Mr. Elsworth was somewhat startled 
himself when he heard of this excursion. 

Mrs. Allenby said it had been hastily determined on, 
and she did not think it worth mentioning : it was not of 
sufficient importance, in her opinion, where the children, 
under the care of their governess, spent a few hours. 

"You do not know how delicate Carry is," said I 
" But I trust they will return before the dew falls." 

" Why," said she, hesitatingly, u their plan was to 
take tea down the river at our dairy ; but I am sure, at 
all events, the dear child will be quite safe and well." 

She always calls her * the dear child " or * the darling," 
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when speaking before her father ; but when he is absent, 
she more commonly speaks of her as " that child." 

Dinner was a dull affair for me on that day. My two' 
friends were both seated far from me, and Mr. Cotton 
was beside me again. However, I never spoke to him 
when I could avoid it, and my coldness at last had the 
effect of silencing him. Laura and Mr. Elsworth sat next 
eaeh other as usual, but apparently without its giving 
either of them much pleasure : they only talked by starts. 
Mr. Campbell would have been next to me if he could ; 
he had kept close beside me in the drawing-room, but 
Mrs. Allenby called him off to take her in to dinner. 

He and I have one unfailing subject of interest to talk 
about — Julia ; " Our dear friend," he calls her ; and his 
eyes brighten with pleasure, when he speaks of her. 

After going to the drawing-room and finding it empty 
— no children, no Miss Bertram there — I went off most 
anxiously to Hester. I found her restless and uneasy ; 
it was already getting dark, and a heavy mist hung over 
the low meadows that border the river. As the landing-place 
is at the foot of the lawn, I threw a shawl over my 
shoulders, and with Hester, hastened thither. We could 
scarcely see beyond a few yarda, the air was so thick with 
moisture. While I stood straining my eyes in vain endea- 
vours to see, and my ears to hear, the children, I suddenly 
felt a strong hand laid on my shoulder. It was that of 
Mr. Elsworth, who exclaimed : 

"What imprudence, Genevieve ! Why did you come 
out in the damp night air 1 " — " Carry is out in it," said 
I ; u and I was anxious about her ; and so are you too, or 
yon would not be here." — " But," pursued he, "you have 
no defence from the evening. air but this thin shawl ; and 
positively," he continued, stooping down and touching 
them, " satin slippers ! Do come into the house at once, 
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— your being out here can do no good to Carry, and may 
do you much injury." 

I resisted for a moment, but he drew my hand through 
his arm, held it there, and led me back to the house. 

" You did not enjoy your drive," said he. "I read 
that in your face when you returned. What was the 
reason 1 " I did not answer. What could I say ? 

"Did your companion say anything that was disagree- 
able to you, or had you made up your mind not to be happy 
with her ? " he asked, — " It may have been in part the 
latter," I replied. 

" And in part the former," added ha " What did she 
say, then?" — "Indeed I cannot tell you," I replied. — 
"You will not," said he. "You are too reserved. Gene* 
vieve ; you might surely bestow some confidence on me." 

"All I can tell you," I answered, "is, that if I am to 
get knowledge of the world from Mrs. Allenby, I may be- 
come a wiser, but I am sure I shall also be a sadder woman." 

" She has been recommending Mr. Cotton to you," said 
he, with a laugh ; " do you incline to make him happy % " 

I drew my arm suddenly away from his, feeling very angry, 
and said to him reproachfully, " You knew then what she 
was going to say to me : you sent me on purpose to receive 
her advice to marry this silly young clergyman !" I was giv- 
ing way to my temper, which had been hardly tried all day, 
and was getting beyond my control, and I said vehemently, 
" I do not feel inclined to have Mr. Cotton. I should like to 
have a better man, if I should ever marry, than any I 
have yet seen." — " Now," said Mr. Elsworth gravely, aahe 
gently took my hand and replaced it where it was before, 
" now you have punished me sufficiently for my harmless 
joke, let us be friends again. We are too near and too 
dear to each other to have one moment's misunderstand- 
ing, Genevieve ! " — " Forgive me," said I, humbly, already 
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repenting of my petulance : " Forgive me, I was very- 
wrong, very foolish." 

•All this time, Carry and the rest of the party did 
not appear, and we were both becoming very anxious, 
•when the glad sound of their young voices reached our 
ears. Mr. Elsworth could not prevent me from waiting 
for them at the hall door* My dear pupil was in a sad 
plight : her long hair, totally out of curl, hung down 
nearly to her waist ; while her damp dress clung to her 
cold limbs, and her face looked pale, sad, and drowsy. 

Mr. Elsworth took her in his arms, and carried her to 
<mr room, where Hester and I tried to warm and com- 
fort her, but with little effect. She was fretful and worn 
out with fatigue, and only exerted herself to say over and 
over again, " Ton won't send me away from you any 
more, will you, Genevieve ? " 

There was no cure for her troubles but a good night's 
rest, so I put her into bed at once, and told her a 
favourite story till she fell sleep. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" Oh, what is life, that thoughtless wish of all ? 
A drop of honey in a draught of gall." 

While Carry slumbered, I put a little table beside her 
bed, and wrote for some time. I did not return to the 
drawing-room, for I was out of spirits, and I fear out of 
temper; in feet, I felt angry with everybody. When 
I was tired of writing, I went to bed, but I could not 
sleep ; and I listened to the great clock at the iron works, 
nearly a quarter of a mile off, striking every hour till 
midnight. Then, all sounds in the house having ceased, 
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I was just falling asleep, when I was startled by a sound 
near me ; it was only Carry coughing, but there was 
something bo strangely peculiar about it, that I was 
frightened, though I little knew then its tenable signifi- 
cance. I sprang oat of bed, and, as I did so, I stumbled 
over a foot-stool, and gave my ankle such a twist that it 
bent under me ; but I gathered myself up again, and 
crawled—- for I could not walk, my ankle was so much 
hurt — to the outer room, where Hester slept. 

I awakened her hastily, and told her I feai»d something 
very serious was the matter with Carry. She got a light, 
and we then found that the child's face was flushed, and 
her breathing quick, while the same strange cough teased 
her inoessantly. 

" It is croup ; what shall we do 9 " said Hester aghast 

" Call her father ; you know his room*" 

" Shall I call any one eke I " she asked 

"Not tiUMr.Sbworth tails us what to do. Bat you 
may procure hot water for a bath." 

When she went, I put on a dressing-gown and slippers ; 
. but it was with great difficulty I could drag my foot 
across the room to procure them. 

Mr. Elsworth, who had not been in bed, came directly. 

" It would only be losing time to call a servant," said he ; 
" I will go myself to the village for Dr. Hood ; but it will 
be more than a quarter of an hour before I return. Would 
you like to have Mrs. Allenby, or any one else* with you ? " 

I replied, " No :" we could meanwhile procure a bath, 
and then wait for the physician. I did not wish for Mrs. 
Allenby, who evidently does not like the dear child. 

When we had everything prepared for a bath, and the 
time drew near for Mr. Elsworth's return, I stooped over 
Carry and gently kissed her ; as she slept very uneasily, this 
awoke her. I wished to prepare her for the strange doctor 
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without alarming her. She felt very ill when she awoke, 
eiied a good deal, and told me her throat gave her 
great pain ; then she asked me if she were " a naughty 
child for crying." I raised her in bed, that her breath* 
hag might be easier; and potting a shawl round her, 
laid her head on my shoulder, and told her that her 
father would bring a kind and clever man, who would 
cure her throat, and that there was no harm in crying. 
I was myself then weeping bitterly. Very soon Mr. 
Ebworth and the doctor came ; the latter looked very 
grave, and said not a moment was to be lost. 

For two hours we applied the most powerful remedies. 
Our success was for a long time doubtful, and the poor 
child's sufferings were aggravated by the very means we 
adopted to relieve her* Through everything she elung 
desperately to me, with her arms round my neck ; even 
when she was in the bath, I had to push up my sleeves to 
the shoulder, and keep my arms round her. 

Mr. Elsworth remained most of the time in the outer 
room, where he paced up and down in much anxiety. 
He could not bear to be beside his child more than a 
minute at a time. I am sure that till that moment he 
never knew how much he loved her : unhappy circum- 
stances had so alienated his feelings formerly from her. 

" My God, how she suffers ! " said he ; " and her tender 
frame is so unequal to bear it. If she should recover, 
your promptitude will have saved her, Genevieve ! " 

It was sweet to hear these words, but for that dreadful 
"i£" I believe it was nearly three hours after the doctor 
first came, when he pronounced her completely out of 
danger ; but she was very weak and low, and had fallen 
asleep, wrapped in a blanket, in my arms, where she lay 
for nearly an hour without my moving. The doctor then 
desired us to put her gently into bed, without disturbing 
s 2 
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her ; but when I tried to rise, I felt sack an agonizing 
pain in my foot and ankle, that I could hardly suppress 
a scream. 

<l What is the matter ? " exclaimed both gentlemen. 
I told them I had hurt my foot, and could not stand on 
it. Hester immediately took Carry in her arms and laid 
her in bed, where she slept for hours soundly and calmly. 
I now felt sick and faint with pain, after having stroked 
against it all night ; and when I tried to raise ; my foot 
and show it to the doctor, it clung heavily to the floor as 
if it had been chained there. 

Mr. Elsworth, who was standing close by, took me up 
in his arms, and carefully laid me on a sofa. Still keep- 
ing his arms round me, he leaned most tenderly oyer me, 
deploring the accident, and pitying my sufferings. 

I had suffered much that day and night, but happily 
all anxiety about Garry was now over; and I might 
have been at ease, but for a new cause of annoyance. 
When I felt myself in Mr. Elsworth's arms,, with my. hair 
dishevelled, and my right arm stripped to the shoulder, 
and no clothing on but a dressing-gown over my night- 
dress, 1 suddenly asked myself — What is scandal 1 What 
might Dr. Hood think? I then shrank away. from my 
cousin, and tried to get free ; but he held me tight. No 
evil was in his mind, why should it be in mine ? Had it 
occurred the night before, I might have been ashamed of 
my disordered dress ; but I should have then thought there 
was no more harm in his carrying me, than in his doing 
the same thing for his child. Oh ! why did that cruel 
woman poison my mind, and destroy my peace % As these 
things passed through my mind, I became greatly excited, 
and began to sob and weep,, and to beg Mr. Elsworth to 
go to his room, for that little now ailed me. 

" The young lady is worn out ; she is in pain, too, and 
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is- slightly hysterical; I will give her some sedative before 
examining her sprain/' said the doctor. I now strove 
resolutely to control my tears and sobs, for I found they 
only kept Mr. Elsworth more closely at my side. What 
would Mrs. Allenby say if she saw this, and how would 
Laura feel If she witnessed it ? And again, what is a 
scandal? Is it a perverse misconstruction of the most 
blameless actions by an ill-natured world 1 

Dr. Hood pronounced my sprain a serious case, there 
being a bruise as well ; and that the ankle must be bled 
with leeches, which he would go for. I entreated him 
not to return till morning : I did so wish to have them all 
away at once. Seeing me so urgent, he directed Hester to 
procure water and apply it, and promised to return early 
in the morning. Then, without a word, Mr. Elsworth lifted 
toe up again, and carried me to my bed, laid me there, 
And absolutely stooped down to kiss me, just as if I 
had been a child. I began to think this was almost a 
scandal myself, and I was on the point of falling into a 
worse fit of weeping than the first, when, luckily remem- 
bering that might but increase his attentions, I checked 
the course of my tears until the gentlemen were both gone, 
when I indulged myself by giving them free scope. I asked 
myself if it were a right thing for Laura's future hus- 
band io be so kind to me ; but my heart answered, " Yes, 
it is right ; I am his cousin, and I love his child ; be- 
sides, was I not left by his much-loved aunt, to his care ?" 

At length, in the midst of doubts and tears, I slept, 
and forgot all my troubles. Next morning Carry was 
almost well again, but was kept in bed. As for me, I 
suffered greatly from pain, but I rose very early, although 
I could not dress without much difficulty, and was then 
obliged to lie on the sofa. 

Mr. Etewortb came early to visit us. He sat down on 
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the sola beside me, asked about my sprain, and talked about 
Cany ; bat, all through his conversation, I saw that his 
thoughts were not exactly on what he was saying, and that 
he examined my countenance earnestly as he talked. At 
length he took my hand in his. I felt that this was pre- 
paratory to speaking on the subject that had been occu- 
pying his mind; hat whatever that might be, I could not 
be made much more wretched than I had been through my 
own foolish fancies. After a minute's silence, he thus 
spoke : " Genevieve, something — I know not what, but 
certainly an evil influence— has come between us since 
yesterday. Now, do tell me what it is. I felt it a little, in 
your manner to me yesterday evening ; but last night, why 
did you shrink from me, in your pain % Why should the 
touch of a cousin, and a friend, cause you such distress % n 

While he spoke, I reflected whether or not I should in- 
form him of all Mrs. Allenby had said, about our living in 
the same house ; but it was only for a moment I thought 
of it. Her husband is much in Mr. Elsworth'a power, 
and his interests might possibly be injured by her foolish, 
ill-natured gossip. Besides, it would be at once pointing 
out to my cousin that she hoped he would many Laura, 
who had done nothing to deserve to have her name 
dragged in ; and, if she is really to be his wife, I ought 
the more carefully to guard her delicacy for his sake, as 
well as her own. 

" Good Heaven !" he exclaimed, when he found I did 
not answer him, " will you not open your mind to me ? 
Genevieve, truth is mighty to save, it can never do harm." 

" I will tell you," said I, with much reluctance. En- 
treated and urged as I was, I could no longer remain 
silent ; but I felt my cheeks burning with shame as I said 
to him : " Mrs. Allenby told me yesterday that she knows 
the world well and that its voice declares we should not 
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live together under the same roof ; it seems, to me to be a 
very cruel world, to judge so harshly ; but we must not 
defy its opinion." 

Mr. Elsworth heard me in silence; but though his lips 
were firmly dosed, anger flashed from his eyes, I never 
before saw him so dreadfully angry as he appeared to be 
at that moment. At length he said, with a cold com- 
posure of tone, very unlike his looks, " So, Mrs. Allenby 
told you this. She takes a most disinterested care of us." 

" But is it true 1" said I, in a low voice. — " Genevieve," 
he replied, " have confidence in me ; think no more of this 
gossip. Mrs. Allenby is neither a very good woman, nor 
a wise one. Nevertheless, we will not defy the world's 
opinion, or hers — both shall be satisfied : no breath of 
blame shall ever rest on you. But is this all she said 1 " 

" She talked a great deal;" said I, " but you have heard 
all that concerns me — all that I can repeat." 

" If you tell me that your mind is quite at ease, and 
that your confidence in me is not shaken, I shall ask 
nothing further ; but if you cannot say this from your 
heart, I must ask you to tell ma mere. If yon hesitate, I 
shall get at the truth in another way. This woman shall 
not trifle with your peace or happiness. If her higb-souled 
stepdaughter suspected her paltry manoeuvres to get rid of 
her, how it would grieve her I " 

I may have looked a little embarrassed, but I made no 
reply to the last part of his speech, I merely answered 
that portion which related to myself : " My mind is quite 
at rest," said I ; " I do confide in you as a father or a 
brother." — "Or a cousin?" he interposed; "I hardly 
wish to be regarded in the light of a father. I want no 
fear, no revecence, but that amount of confidence between 
a man and a woman who both love truth, and who love 
and respect each other ; and in order that Mrs. Allenby 
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or others may make no more mistakes, let me beg, 
Genevieve, that you will, in future, call me Cousin BasiL" 
Having said this, he quitted the room, leaving me much 
happier than he had found me. 

I have now thrown all responsibility on my cousin, and 
may rest quite satisfied that I am safe in so doing. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" Resolve me why, the cottager and king, 
He whom sea-severed realms obey, 
And he whose whole dominion is the waste, 
Disquieted alike, heaves sigh for sigh, 
In fate so distant, in complaint so near." . . 

Mrs. Allenby visited me next. The insincere woman 
pretended such sorrow about Carry, and such sympathy 
with me ! She affected to be almost heart-broken that I 
did not permit her to be called up during the night. 

" You have too great a courage, my dear girl. At your 
age you should not undertake such responsibilities. I 
wonder, with a life so precious as this darling's, you did 
not seek the aid of my advice and experience." 

She quite ignored the fact, that it was while she was 
responsible for the care of Carry, she had permitted her 
to make the late excursion on the river which caused her 
illness. " I had no responsibility," I replied ; " Carry's 
father was with us immediately, and Dr. Hood came a 
short time after." — " But consider, my dear, that, as these 
gentlemen were present in your room, I ought, for decorum's 
sake, to have been called. I should have been ill pleased 
if Laura had been situated as you were so many hours ; and 
I feel nearly an equal interest in you." — " You forget, 
Mrs. Allenby, that Hester was with us all the time." 
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" A servant ! " cried Mrs. Allenby. — " Bat one who is 
oar equal in virtue, and in true refinement/' I rejoined. 

" Oar ideas of delicacy differ ; but I have done/' said 
Mrs. Allenby, who, to my relief, then left me. 

Miss Bertram now came to see me ; she was very kind, 
bat she also remonstrated with me for not sending for her. 
" You are not going to tell me, as Mrs. Allenby has just 
done," said I impatiently, " that I have been guilty of im- 
propriety in remaining with the doctor and Garry's father 
in the same room at night, when the child was danger- 
ously ill." — " Capital ! w said Miss Bertram, u is that her 
cue ? No, my dear, but as I really love you, — for few have 
treated me so kindly as you have done, — when an oppor- 
tunity occurred to show you some sympathy in requital 
of it, I regret I was not permitted to avail myself of it. I 
feel so lonely here ! " — " Could you not take an interest in 
Laura Allenby 1" I asked. — "No," said she decidedly; 
" she is too much of an egotist. Although good and true, 
her thoughts move round herself, like satellites round 
their orb. It is this which makes her discontented ; if 
she could have forgotten herself she would have long ago 
fdtntd out a way to be both useful and happy." 

" I am very sorry for you, Miss Bertram, but I too am 
nearly alone," said I. — " Ton know nothing about being 
alone ; Heaven forbid you ever should," she replied. " Ex- 
cept a sister, I have no friend ; and I cannot say that she 
has been either a help or a comfort to me ; yet I cling to 
her, I hardly know why, little as she cares for me." 

Soon after Miss Bertram had left me, in came Laura, but 
she did not say she wished I had sent for her : she does 
not pretend to love Carry. She was very compassionate, 
however, about my sprain, and sat a long time with me. 
Her conversation was very animated and interesting. She 
has an excellent, well-cultivated intellect, which is more 
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expansive than ker heart :. situated as ahe is, thai organ 
does not expand, although ft gleam of feeling is emitted 
from it occasionally. 

Laura informed me that her father, with Mr. EUawojrth 
and Mr. Campbell, are going on an excursion teawtidpart 
of Northumberland, in quest of iron-atone said to lie these, 
" What ia all this iron to produce 1 " said ahe bitterly. 
" It ia to be transmuted to gold And what does gold 
produce but hard hearts, vulgar minds, sordid souls." 

" Gold also promotes benevolent schemes, and a multi- 
tude of useful works," replied L She was silent for some 
time ; then, with a kind of subdued emotion, she ex- 
claimed, "When shall I myself be self-sacrificing enough 
to do something with my money and time for suffering men 
and women 1 I should be happy if I could do some work 
that would absorb all this useless life in its execution; 
but I am checked by a strong, selfish hope, which, pre- 
vents me from making the effort, and chains me here in 
idleness." Her wish, I can only suppose, is to be Mr. 
Elsworth's wife. Ah ! how I pity all suffering hearts I 

I lay on. my sofa nearly the whole of yesterday, suffer- 
ing from a bad headache* Mr. Ebworth remained lor a 
short time with us, but he and. the other gentlemen were 
from home the greater part of the day. Carry recovers 
rapidly, indeed, ahe is almost well again. 

Mr. Ehworth came* to us early this morning to say 
good-bye. I felt sad at his going away ; he, too, was Tory 
grave, as well as absent in. manner, saying but little ; but 
he urged me to take great care of my ankle, that I might 
be able to travel, when he should return, in about a week. 
Carry is a source of great anxiety to me ; I asked her 
father what should be done about her taking exercise 
when she is again able to go out of doors. " Speak 
distinctly on this point," said I, " that I may have 
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jour authority against her being included in pleasure 
parties* if they are again planned" 

" Let her confine her walks," he replied, " within the 
grounds on fine days only, with the children and their 
governess, or with Hester." He then took his leave, and 
left me lonely and dulL 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"We counted them at break of day; 
But when the sun set, where were they ? " — Byron. 

Lr is now three months since I noted down the last 
mentioned circumstances, and I have no courage to read 
again those pages of my journal I then impatiently re- 
pined at the monotony of the days I was compelled to 
pass in my room on the sofa. Oh I foolish, foolish im- 
patience of safety and peace 1 

I think it was on the third or fourth day after Mr. 
ELsworth and the other two gentlemen left for their iron- 
stone exploration! that Miss Bertram came to me earlier 
than usual in the morning, looking much discomposed 
She said, " My sister has just arrived here to pay me a 
most unexpected, and unwelcome visit. One of the 
trials of a governess's life is, that she is expected to 
have no followers. This is, however, the first time that 
the rule has been transgressed on my account. My 
sister is going to accompany me and my pupils in our 
walk. We shall not leave the shrubberies; let Carry, 
then, come also, while the son shines so brightly." My 
darling added her entreaties, and so I consented, and she 
brought her hat and pelisse for me to tie them on. 
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Oh ! that dear little bright face ! through blinding tears 
I can fancy I see it now as it looked at that moment. 

" Give me a kiss," said she ; " and tell me, am I good- 
is it with all your heart yon allow me to go out ? * I used 
often to say " with all my heart" to her little requests. 

" Not with aUmj heart," I replied. « A little bit of it 
is sad at my not going with you, my darling." She went, 
and I was alone. An hour passed, then another ; she 
did not return, and I was getting nneasy lest she should 
be fatigued with so long a walk, when the door opened, 
and Miss Bertram entered. " I hope Carry is not tired," 
she said, inquiringly. " Has she lain down to take a little 
rest ? " — " She has not come here," I replied. * Perhaps 
she is in the schoolroom 1 " — " No," said she ; " I thought 
she had come here to you. When my pupils went into 
the house, she walked down to the gate with me to see 
my sister start off in the fly that waited there, to take her 
back to the railway station. As we reached' the 'gate, my 
sister recollected a letter I had that she much' wished to 
see, and asked Carry to stay with her while I went for it. 
I was detained indoors a minute or two, and when I re- 
turned to the gate they were both gone ; so I concluded 
my sister had sent Carry back to the house, and had gone 
off herself for fear of missing the next London train." 

What was it that suddenly overpowered me, as she 
spoke, with a fear so dreadful % I started up from the 
sofa, and exclaimed in dismay, — " She has been carried off ! 
oh ! what shall we do ? " — " Carried off ! What do yon 
mean ? " said Miss Bertram. " Impossible ; who would 
do so outrageous a thing 1 There are no gipsies about, 
nor would they dare to do it." — "No, no ! " cried T, "not 
gipsies, but wicked, designing people ; her mother, and 
others, still worse, with whom her mother lives." — " What 
are their names — for Heaven's sake tell me what are their 
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names 1 " said she, looking quite wild with terror,—" A 
Mr. De Vesci, and a Mrs. Brownrig." I had no sooner 
pronounced these words than Miss Bertram, uttering a 
violent exclamation, almost a shriek, rushed from the 
room. I followed as fast as my lameness would permit : at 
the room-door I met Hester, and after telling her that Carry 
was missing, we alarmed the whole household ; every one, 
mistress, children, and servants, ran out immediately, and 
searched the grounds, and, indeed, the entire neighbour- 
hood ; but there was no trace of my lost charge. It was 
soon but too evident that she was gone, and we were all 
now astounded to find that Miss Bertram had dressed her- 
self in bonnet and shawl, and left the house without say- 
ing a word. Mr. Elsworth, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Allenby.were all beyond our reach ; and most helplessly 
we looked at each other, filled with grief and per- 
plexity ! But I could not long rest inactive. 

" She is my cousin, and my pupil," cried I ; "and I will 
proceed immediately to London myself, and seek for her." 

"Youl" exclaimed Mrs. Allenby. ."Do you speak 
seriously — what can you do ) And, even if you could, it 
would be a very improper and unfit thing for a young 
girl , to undertake." — " Improper i n I retorted, indig- 
nantly ; " there is too much talk about impropriety ; it is 
proper to do one's duty." — " But to go on a wild goose- 
chase like that you propose would be madness." — " I 
have a clue to find her by/' I rejoined ; " but I must use 
this means instantly, or it may be lost. I have a friend, 
a relation, in London, who, I believe, can give me valuable 
aid in discovering the poor child ; and I can stay in Mr. 
Elsworth's town-house, where he always has servants and 
apartments prepared. Hester will go with me." 

" I will accompany you, too," said Laura. 

" There is no occasion for that," I replied. " I shall pro- 
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eeed direct to Major Maxwell's lodgings ; he is my uncle, 
and it is his assistance I rely on. Meanwhile, if yon could 
sueoeed in finding Mr* Ebworth, to break this sad news to 
him, tell him where I am gone-— he can follow quickly." 
She at once acceded to my proposed plan, and we both 
prepared for our separate journeys. Hers was a drive over 
a wild, mountain country ; my course was to catch the 
first London train, and, on my arrival at the metropolis, 
to hasten to Major Maxwell's lodgings. 

It was late in the evening when Hester and I found 
ourselves in the railway carriage, with a ten hours' 
journey before us. All that night, the dear old woman 
sat opposite to me, and nursed my foot, which she rubbed 
gently with her soft hand; but, notwithstanding her 
care, it became so much swollen that I could not bear the 
pressure of my boot, and our first object, on arming in 
London, was to procure a large slipper, before I could 
make my way to Major Maxwell's. 

On reaching his abode in Jermyn-etreefc, we found him 
at breakfast with Darcy, who had left school finally a 
few days before. They were both much distressed at 
what had happened, and were very kind to me. The 
major left his breakfast untouched, finished dressing, and 
went out at once, without saying, however, whither he 
was going, or what he intended to do. Darcy coaxed us 
to have breakfast ; Hester did eat, and I tried to do so, 
for I wanted to be strong, but food seemed to choke me. 
I was miserably anxious ; and all through this distress of 
mind I suffered much from acute physical pain : my 
ankle still ached dreadfully. 

It was two hours before the major returned— end two 
long hours they appeared. He looked so very grave on his 
return, that I feared he had no good news for us. 

" I have found her," said he, addressing me, in a gloomy 
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tone; "and you can go to her immediately, my dear." — u I 
had hoped, father," exclaimed Darcy, " that when you dis- 
covered her you would not have left herwith these wretches, 
but would have insisted on bringing her with you." 

I was silent ; I read in the major's countenance that 
there was something very unfavourable still untold. He 
then turned to me, and said very feelingly : " Tou must 
prepare to hear that which will give you much pain. I 
should not have found it easy to discover the poor child, 
but lor one sad circumstance : die is seriously ill. Those 
who have subjected her to a hurried journey, without any 
preparation for it, and to the injurious effects which the 
distress and fright have produced, am now alarmed at the 
consequences of their crime. They arc anxious enough, I 
can tell you, to have you near her, and to have the little 
suifercr oat of their hands. Other troubles, too, are gather- 
ing round them ; stealing the poor child was the last card 
they, had to play in a desperate game. And now, my 
dear/' continued he, with such a look of sorrow as made 
my heart beat with apprehension, a you had better lose 
bo time in going to her ; Darcy will take you and your 
old nurse there. I have a reason for not going back to 
the house where she is, at the present juncture. So, I 
vrill wait here for the chance of Mr. Elsworths arrival, 
as you say you think he may come some time to-day, and 
in that case I will direct him where to find you and his 
child. I have a carriage waiting at the door for you ; but 
I must first have a word or two with Darcy, to give him 
instructions where to go, and about other matters." 

Darcy was absent with his father for a few minutes, 
and I could not but observe, on his return, that he looked 
more serious ; but I would not question him, for I wished 
to maintain my strength and firmness, and I feared that 
his answer might drive me to despair. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



-And yet perhaps 'tis best 



That she should die with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning, 
Before the affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded grey — 
Then into darkness."— The Golden Legend. 

Oub drive was not a very long one, and Darcy exerted 
himself, though not very successfully, to divert my mind, 
by telling me the names of the principal streets through 
which we passed, and by pointing out great public 
buildings and places famous in history. But what mattered 
it. to me, at that unhappy hour, where kings were sacri- 
ficed, where men of genius once lived, or where warrioBs 
and poets were buried, while my own little darling was in 
danger 9 At last we entered a quiet street, when Darcy 
said: "We are almost at our destination. Quiet and 
respectable as this street looks, it is, nevertheless, a very 
bad place we are going to ;" adding, in a low voice, "Did 
you ever hear of a ' hell,' Genevieve ? n — " What a dreadful 
word, Darcy ; what does it mean ) " I asked. — " It means 
that which my good mother warned me against, on her 
deathbed ; it signifies a place for gambling; and cheating, 
and drinking, and many other things," said he bitterly. 
" Oh, Genevieve ! I do not regret my promise to my 
mother; what dreadful crimes gambling leads to 1" 
Darcy cannot long be gloomy, however, and he brightened 
up again presently. "The houses on the right-hand 
side of this street," said he, " are offices ; they are let 
for about half the rent of those on the other side, for 
those on the left look into St James's Park. But here 
is our destination ; and now let us effect our entrance." 
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He dismissed oar cab, and when it was out of sight, he, 
Hester, and I turned down a dark passage which opened 
into a narrow court, in which there were two hall-doors ; 
at one of these Darcy knocked, and immediately after, by 
raising the knocker and pressing a spring under it, he 
caused a bell inside to ring once only. The door was 
opened directly, and we found ourselves in a well-fur- 
nished square hall, with three doors leading from it, 
all carefully covered with green cloth. 

The respectable-looking man-servant who opened the 
door now left; us for a moment, and Darcy went about 
examining everything with great curiosity. " You know," 
said he, " I never should have seen a place like this but 

for * Here he suddenly stopped, looking half ashamed 

at what lie was about to say. Then tapping at the door 
he listened to the reverberating sound that followed, and 
.said, " Harmless as these doors look, Genevieve, they are 
made of iron, by way of precaution against the police." 

The servant now came back, and, opening a door that 
led to the staircase, showed us up. On the first landing, 
-the door of a handsome drawing-room stood open, and at 
it appeared a gentleman waiting to "receive us. He 
seemed to me a fine-looking man ; and Darcy whispered 
to me that his name was De Yesei. 

He bowed, and said with great politeness, " Before you 
•go any further, Miss Fitzgerald, I must request you to 
give me your word, as a lady, not to talk of anything you 
may see in this house." 

I looked straight at him. His coolness and audacity 
in thus addressing me, under the circumstances, raised a 
storm of indignation in my breast ; while his character 
and deeds filled my mind with horror. I trembled with 
passion, and exclaimed, indignantly, " Let me pass ; I 
will promise you nothing ; remember the dear, innocent 

T 
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child you have caused to be stolen lies ill in this wicked 
den ; it is beyond your power to turn me back, or keep 
me from her." He shrank back before my. vehemence, 
but did not lose his politeness. " Pass up/' said he; "a 
lady may say anything, and a gentleman cannot take 
notice of it ; but I nevertheless trust to your honour." 

We went up. A door stood open ; the servant pointed 
to it and retreated, and I entered the room, while Darcy 
went below to await my summons when his presence 
would be required. On a bed there lay my darling. One 
glance at the dear face was enough : an almost black 
circle encompassed her eyes, her lips were parched and 
burning, and her breathing feeble, yet laboured; her 
long hair lay in dishevelled masses over the pillow ; and 
a large night-dress, belonging to a grown-up person, 
enveloped her, and was stained about the bosom with 
blood: they had been applying leeches to her chest 
But I cannot calmly describe in detail this dreadful 
scene. Death was there. Her eyes were closed, the grey 
shadow of dissolution rested on her face^ and she was in a 
kind of stupor rather than sleep. At the further side of 
the bed, close to the pillow, stood a gentleman in black, 
a physician ; beside him was a lady, tall and handsome, 
but not very young ; and on the near side of the bed was 
Miss Bertram. She saw the start of surprise I gave at 
sight of her, and came immediately to me ; then taking 
my hand she said, " Oh ! my dear, I had hoped to be able 
to return your charge into your arms safe and well before 
this ; but, alas ! I was not to be so happy." 

I made no reply. Nothing seemed to surprise me. I 
had only room in my heart for one thought-— one feeling : 
bitter, bitter sorrow. I looked at the doctor, and said 
inquiringly, u May I venture to hope ? " 

He shook his head, and observed in a low tone, u When 
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this lady," looking at Miss Bertram, " brought me here, 
it was already too late; there was not a chance of 
recovery left." 

Miss Bertram probably feared I was about to faint, for 
I had taken hold of a chair for support, feeling as if I 
had received a blow ; so she threw her arms round me, 
supported me as I stood, and expressed deep sympathy 
for my grief She then turned with indignant anger to 
the lady who stood by, and thus addressed her : " Oh, 
Fanny you might have spared me this misery ! In 
all the world there was but one who ever showed me 
kindness unmixed with condescension, and disinterested 
sympathy — but one who had power to warm my heart 
again ; and that one you have most cruelly injured. I 
have forgiven you much — how much you alone know; 
but this act I can never forgive, never ! " 

u Well, I only brought the child to her mother," said the 
lady, sullenly ; " and, let me ask, who had a better right to 
her ? How could I suppose she would neglect her child 
when she found her seriously ill 1 n 

"Look at that wretched creature there, and say how 
you could expect anything else ! " retorted Miss Bertram. 

I looked in the direction she indicated ; there sat she 
who had been Mrs. Elsworth, with vacant eyes, unsteady 
head, haggard yet flushed countenance, and with dis- 
ordered hair and dress. As we all looked round at her, 
it appeared to rouse her from the lethargic state into which 
she had fallen, for she rose and tried to walk to the 
side of the bed where I stood. She then stared so fixedly 
at me that it seemed almost as if the power of removing 
her eyes froin my face were denied her ; her eyes looked 
darker than formerly, but their fire appeared burning be- 
hind a film, rigid and glassy. Her figure swayed slightly as 
she moved, and she put out her hand to a table that stood 
t 2 
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near ; in doing so, she touched a knife that lay there, when, 
without turning her eyes from my face, her hand closed 
upon it, and I saw a sudden change in her countenance. 

Miss Bertram involuntarily grasped my hand, which 
she still held in hers, but she did not move. My heart 
seemed to stop beating. I trembled ; but I was the nearest 
to this unhappy woman, and it was necessary to act 
promptly. So I threw off Miss Bertram's supporting 
arm, rushed to the wretched woman, seized her wrist 
firmly with one hand, and with the other took the knife 
from her hand. I then drew a breath of relief which I 
heard echoed from the others; the poor creature her- 
self did not resist, but a wild despairing cry broke from 
her lips. She turned away, and with unsteady steps left 
the room. The strange lady, who I supposed was Miss 
Bertram's sister, looked after Mrs. Elsworth as she went 
out, and said scornfully, " She is in the horrors again ; 
between brandy and opium. It is always either hell or 
paradise with her now." 

" It is hardly safe to leave the lady alone, seeing the 
state of mind she is in at present," remarked the doctor. 

" Follow her," said Miss Bertram to her sister, sternly, 
" and do not leave her for a moment." " Oh, she has been 
something like this before ; it goes off with time," returned 
the other coolly. She went, however, as her sister had 
directed. 

Meanwhile her mother's dreadful cry had rousecLmy 
darling from her stupor. Her eyes opened — she saw me and 
knew me; but her mind wandered, and with a weak and 
husky voice she uttered wildly such words as these : "Am I 
not good, Genevieve 1 I cried so much — I could not help 
crying. She said I was worse than ever — am I not good? " 
" You are good, my pet," said I, a very, very good." I 
hung over her and kissed her, trying to soothe her with 
his often-repeated assurance. 
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" Shall I go to heaven and be an angel ? " she asked 
jne. — " A bright angel ! w I answered. — She smiled and 
said, "Will you try and make the little naughty girls 
good, Genevieve, will you ? Say you will 1 " I knew 
to whom she referred — the children in the school at 
Elsworth, and I replied, " I will if I can, for your dear 
sake." 

This was the substance of almost all she said ; but she 
kept on repeating it continually, and I tried to comfort 
her with the same answers. Soon, however, her voice got 
more and more faint and low, till she could merely mutter 
and whisper, in broken fragments, her kind innocent 
little fancies. Once she spoke about Fitz ; once about 
Julia; but frequently about the bad little children at 
Elsworth : her interest in them outlived everything else. 
This went on I know not how long. I had my head close 
to hers on the pillow, and did not observe anything but 
her. Suddenly Mrs. Brownrig, Miss Bertram's sister, came 
back to us. She looked wild and agitated, and said that 
Mrs. Elsworth was in a strange state. " I fear," said she, 
" she has by mistake taken an overdose of laudanum ; 
she keeps it about her, and perhaps did not know what 
she was doing." The doctor hurried in to see her, 
so did Miss Bertram. Darcy now came softly into the 
room ; he was dreadfully shocked at the sight of the little 
sufferer, buried his head in the bedclothes, and sobbed 
like a child. " Oh ! Genevieve," said he at length, " this 
is dreadful ; and she so young, so bright, so fair, and so 
happy." — " She will be fairer and happier in heaven, 
Darcy," said I. " But what shall we do 1 what will her 
father do?" Thinking of the latter, I wept afresh. What 
fills the eyes with tears 1 Can they flow for ever? it 
, seems so : mine had not ceased mnce I entered the room, 
and they still rained from my eyes as abundantly as at 
first ; indeed, I had lost all power of restraining them. 
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" This is a frightful house, Genevieve," said Darcy, after 
some minutes' silence ; " when I think of your being 
here, it nearly makes me mad." — " Why should it distress 
you?" said I sadly. — " Oh," added he warmly, "you do not 
know all : it is horrible. Their affairs here have oome 
to a sudden crisis : bailiffs and policemen are in the house. 
I have been watching at the door of this room, and 
could hardly prevent them from entering it. That man 
you saw on the stairs," continued he, " has made his 
escape ; ten minutes earlier, he would have been caught, 
A servant probably opened the door for the police ; there 
must be, however, some hidden mode of egress, for 
the woman has also disappeared, and all is confusion." 
While he spoke, Miss Bertram came in, with a new 
horror written on her face; she drew Darcy aside and 
whispered to him for a few minutes, when both hastily 
left the room* 

All these movements — all that was said and done — 
passed before me, without making much impression ; so 
that my recollection of what occurred from that time is 
vague and uncertain, I sat close to the pillow of my 
charge, who was fast passing into the care of angels, and so 
gently, that when the last moment came, we were doubt- 
ful for some minutes whether she yet lived or not. Miss 
Bertram passed backwards and forwards, and told me that 
Mrs. Elsworth was lying in a dangerous state in the next 
room. Men looked into the room, and went away again ; one 
in the dress of a polioeman came straight up to the bedside, 
and seeing what was lying there retreated hastily ; after 
that I believe they came no more. Miss Bertram and 
Hester made what arrangements were possible. I had no 
power either to move or speak,. scarcely even to think ; a 
dull overpowering feeling of wretchedness was all I was 
oonsckms of. They took a cluster of fair curls, cut from 
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my darling's hair, and laid it on my drew, but I only 
gazed stupidly at it They spoke kind and tender words 
to me; they came close to where I sat, and whispered 
entreaties that I should speak to them, or eat something, 
or take wine, or lie down, or show some sign of life 
besides weeping; but I heard them all in dull silence. 
Then to rouse me, they told me that Mrs. Elsworth 
was dead from an overdose of laudanum. Had they told 
me the world was coming to an end, I should have still 
sat there unmoved, awaiting the catastrophe. 

All that I could see was the straightened, smoothed^ 
down bed, with its lifeless tenant. All I can remember 
about that period was a feeling of great heaviness and 
sorrow, through which an acute pain in my ankle and foot 
constantly made itself felt. How long I sat, and how great 
the anxiety of those about me became, I do not know. I 
recollect Hester telling me that it was thirty hours since 
Laura Allenby left her father's house to seek Mr. 
Elsworth ; and she had told her, that if she should find him 
where she expected, twenty-four hours might bring him 
up to London. It appeared to me that she told me this 
about one minute — but possibly it might be an hour — 
before the door opened, and Mr. Ekworth entered. I 
tried to rise, but I felt sick and dizzy ; my foot could 
not bear my weight, and I should have fallen had not my 
cousin caught me in his arms ; my head then fell on his 
breast. I thought I was dying, but I was only fainting. 
When I recovered my consciousness, and opened my eyes 
again, I found my head still resting on Mr. Eisworth's 
arm, and saw that his eyes were fixed oh me with much 
anxiety and tenderness. Desiring to relieve his mind, 
I contrived, by great exertion, to whisper, " I am 
better." — u Thank Heaven ! w he exclaimed with emotion, 
on hearing my voice. On looking round, I found myself 
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stretched on a long table, covered with green cloth, in a 
strange room. Miss Bertram has since told me it was 
some kind of a gaming-table. Laura Allenby was there 
applying earn de Cologne to my face ; Hester and Miss 
Bertram were beside me also ; the latter held a glass of 
wine to my lips, but I could swallow nothing. I thought, 
too, that I heard poor Darcy's sobs, and I believe Mr. Camp- 
bell was somewhere near ; but nothing seemed real. I 
felt as if in a dream, and that even the dream was passing 
away too. The last thing 1" can recollect was Mr. Elsworth's 
exclamation, " She is fainting again — how long the doctor 
is in coming ! " 

I believe that there was then but a small chance of my 
ever hearing another word spoken in this world. My in- 
sensibility lasted long, and was followed by another state 
equally alarming. After hours of delay, and the ex- 
ertions of several doctors, I was at last conveyed to Mr. 
Elsworth's town house, which fortunately was always 
kept ready for his reception. 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 

" Spirits are not finely touch 'd, but to fine issues." 

Measure for Measure. 

I lay for three weeks, in Mr. Elsworth's house, hover- 
ing, unconsciously, between this life and another. At the 
end of that time I had some glimpses of recollection : for 
a minute, I was able to notice the presence of some one ; or, 
I knew that I was in bed, and that loving eyes wove watch- 
ing me — loving hands tending me; then I again lost 
sight of everything. By degrees my faculties returned, but 
not my strength : I could not lift my head or my hand, 
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or even move a finger ; this state, too, passed away, and 
by-and-by I had strength enough to ask where I was. 

Miss Bertram very gently told me I was in my cousin's 
house ; that I had been ill for three weeks, attended by 
Laura, Hester, and herself; that now I was much better, 
and getting well. Sometime after, as Hester stood beside 
my bed, I whispered to her to put her face close to mine, 
for I could not otherwise make her hear, and then asked 
her to tell me truly, was I to live or die. 

" To live, to live, thank God ! " she replied, in a 
tremulous voice, weeping, " we thought we should have lost 
you at one time, but that time is clean gone." — " There 
are few, save you, to care about it, Hester dear," said I 
with a sigh. — " There are hearts would have been broken," 
she replied. — u Is Mr. Elsworth well, Hester ? " — Oh, my 
dear, how could he be well? " she exclaimed. — " Is he very 
sorry % " I inquired. — " Sorry is no word for it," said she ; 
"he did not go to bed, or sleep for six nights when you 
were at the worst ; he would not have lived long it 
you had not got better." — " That is nonsense, Hester ; 

I meant, was he sorry for " I stopped here ; I could not 

utter the remaining words. I now began to weep ; they 
were the first tears I had shed since my illness. 

"Dear, dear Miss Genevieve," said Hester, much 
alarmed, " do not cry ; you will do yourself harm." — 
" Was he very sorry?" I persisted in asking. I had jealous 
fears that the poor dear child was not regretted suffi- 
ciently.- — "Of course he was, dear; how could he miss 
being sorry 1 But do you not see that there might be 
a greater grief for him than Miss Carry's dying while 
she was an innocent child % If she had grown up to be 
a young lady, how could she bear to look back to her 
mother's life, or to her death in that awful house 9 " 

" And, surrounded by that wickedness, the dear child 
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lay dead ! " said I sadly. " It could not hurt her then, but 
had she lived to remember it, it would," replied Hester. 
" You must not repine any more 1 " 

"But my poor cousin ," I resumed. She inter* 

rupted me by saying, " You will comfort him." 

That will Laura do, thought I ; and, kind as the had 
been to me, the surmise gave me nothing but pain. I 
bitterly resected that she would not regret the little step- 
child, and that Mrs. Allenby would rejoice ; I Alone — 
while I lived — would ever mourn her death; the less 
others caved, the more would I cling to her memory. I 
then lay perfectly still for a long time, thinking dreamily 
of all that had befallen me* When I next epened my 
eyes, Miss Bertram was standing beside my bed. "How 
land you have been to me," said I. " I have known it lor 
some days, but had not strength to thank yon before." 

" You owe me no thanks, — none ; on the contrary." 
" You look very pale," I observed ; "so does Heater ; I 
have tired you all out with nursing me." — " We have all 
been most anxious, I in particular," returned she. 

" Will Mrs. AUenby be displeased with you for remain- 
ing to take -care of me : should you not have returned at 
once n asked ; adding, " If staying with me should do 
you an injury with her, I shall be truly grieved" — "I shall 
return there no more," replied Miss Bertram.-— We were 
then both silent for seme minutes. " I cannot regret that," 
I said, fit last ; " you can easily get a more congenial 
situation." — "I shall not again seek far such an engage- 
ment ; I will never again enter a gentleman's house aa a 
governess. Sitting at your bedside, I have reflected much 
on this subject, and I believe to good purpose. Z now 
see my own faults clearly ; I have thought too much of 
the duty my employers owed to me, too little of my own 
shortcomings towards them. When I gave the required 
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amount of instruction and care to my pupils, I believed 
I had done enough. Late events tell me I was wrong. 
I ought never to have entered a family while concealing 
my unfortunate relationship j had I admitted it, I should 
probably never have procured a situation. But I thought 
it enough if I avoided the faults and the society of my 
sister ; this was not enough, or it was too muoh. I was 
faithless both to her and my employers. A little more 
intercourse with her might have disclosed to me some 
remorseful moment, when I could have reclaimed her 
from her course of iniquity. Had I given her up entirely, 
I might have saved you from all this misery. But I tem- 
porized with both duties, I gave her just what was in- 
jurious to her — my savings — without making other efforts 
to reclaim her than idle remonstrances. Now I have de- 
termined, no matter how humble my employment may 
be, it shall not be one to preclude this poor sinner from 
returning to me, should a day ever oome when she may 
regret the past. I fear, too, that it was a letter from me 
to my sister in which I spoke of you and your pupil being 
on a visit at Mr. Allenby's, which rekindled in their 
minds the idea of again attempting the abduction of the 
poor child. This is the bitterest grief I can ever have, but 
Mr. Elflworth forgives me ; and so do you also, I hope 1 " 
" Indeed," said I, " you blame yourself very unjustly ; 
but I think your resolution just and right, and I am sure 
Mr. Elsworth will assist you towards carrying out your ob- 
jeet. — " I have explained myself to him," she replied ; " I 
could not help wishing that he should know how poignant 
my sorrow is for the part I had involuntarily taken in the 
late events. He approves of my designs for the future, 
and has directed me to remain with you for the present.'' 
" I also must do something quite different from my late 
mode of life," said I, with. a sigh. She smiled, but made no 
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comment on my words. " I should like to see my cousin, 11 
pursued I ; " why does he not come to see me? " — " He 
has often stood beside your bed ; not only by day, but 
also at all hours of the night. Oh ! you are very dear 
to him," said she; "but since you have recovered conscious- 
ness he dreads coming near you ; he fears that seeing him 
may agitate you, and do your health serious injury." 

" Is he much grieved ? " I asked. — " Grief is a cold 
word," she replied, " and ill expresses the intensity of his 
sufferings while you were in danger. Now you have be- 
come better, he revives also, but he has suffered greatly." 

"Laura will console him, however," said I softly. — 
Miss Bertram heard me, and smiled again ; then 
kissing me tenderly on the cheek, she said : " Could you 
see your cousin, do you think, without much pain ? " — " I 
am not sure," I replied ; " nevertheless I must see him, 
it is greater pain' to me to have him stay away." 

" May I tell him you would like to see him ? " — " Stay 
until I have taken a little rest," I replied, " I am too tired 
now." In an hour after Mr. Els worth came. He quietly 
took my hand in his, and said but little, and that was 
confined to questions about my strength and appetite 
besides informing me that Mr. Campbell came every 
day to hear how I was getting on. I felt a little disap- 
pointed : I cannot tell what I expected him to say, but it 
seemed to me that he had formerly often met me more 
warmly after a few hours' absence. He is a strange, cold 
man, in manner ; if he has a warm heart, it consumes its 
fire inwardly, without cheering himself or others. He 
even seemed to avoid looking at my face ; but kept his 
eyes all the time fixed on my poor thin hand which lay 
in his. He only remained a few moments, when he 
dropped my hand suddenly and left the room, seeming, 
as I thought, desirous to escape. 
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" Give me a looking-glass, Hester," said L * What 
can be the matter with my face that caused Mr. Elsworth 
to shrink so from looking at me ? " — " You are thinner," 
said she ; " but, please God, you will have your own good 
looks again in a few days ; till then, never heed the look- 
ing-glass." " I must see myself, so do not deny me, you 
dear old flatterer," said I. 

She can deny me nothing, my good old nurse, so she 
brought the looking-glass, though unwillingly. 

" That is enough," said I, after a glance at myself. "No 
marvel, though Demetrius do as a monster fly me thus." 

" Oh ! if you are come to quoting Shakspeare," said a 
voice from the door, which I knew to be that of Laura, 
" it proves you are on the highway to health." 

" Or to philosophy," said I. " Do you not find I am 
trying to become reconciled to the unpleasant fact of my 
looking like a spectre, with great awful eyes ? " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to let in the foe 1 " 

Samson Agonistes. 

Getting well, slowly, but surely, I found one morning 
that I was to be conveyed to a sofa in the drawing-room. 
Miss Bertram displayed before me a new bright pink, 
loose dressing-gown, which she asked me to put on. " No, 
no," said I, either black or white ; I cannot wear a gay 
colour like that." — " You must not wear a black dress till 

you are quite well," she replied ; a and a white one " 

— " Is too like a shroud," said I, interrupting her, " and 
corresponds but too well with my looks. Well I do not 
wish to shock people, so dress me as you like." 
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" Yon are a good child,, and a reasonable one ; we must 
gave Mr. Elsworth what pain we can, and nothing can do 
that more effectually than for him to see yon look well 
and happy. He feels so deeply what you have done and 
suffered, that we must spare him the sight of whatever 
would farther grieve him." 

Miss Bertram ruled me in those days, and it gratified 
me to be governed by her ; she has strength of will as 
well as of body, and is evidently sincere in her attachment 
to me. Laura is very kind also, but our intercourse is purely 
intellectual. She leaves all attention to my bodily wants 
to others ; but she tries diligently to amuse me, so much 
so, indeed, that I have often to strain my poor shattered 
faculties to understand and keep up with her. 

I found, during my first- morning in the drawing-room, 
that, to an invalid, the change from the tranquillity of a 
bedroom is not agreeable. I could sleep away hours in 
bed ; on the sofa, I could not help thinking too much. 

We three, now associated together, Miss Bertram, 
Laura Allenby, and myself, scarcely possessed one inter- 
est in common ; yet, I believe, we all felt some reluctance 
at the thought of separating. We should soon have to 
move on, however, and none of us could put a finger on 
a spot of earth where our presence would be regarded as 
indispensable, or point to any being, out of that house, 
who really required us. 

The other two* were worse offJ in one respect, than 
myself, for I was not without kind and worthy friends to 
love, friends who loved me, also, in return. Whether at 
a distance, or near at hand, separated or together, I could 
rely on Miss Barrett, Julia, Darcy, and my cousin Basil ; 
and how dear they are to me, the pain of that hour 
proved, when I determined that from one of these, at all 
events, I must really part. 
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I had resolved to leave Mr. Elsworth, knowing that he 
would hare Laura for hia consolation. Mine must come 
slowly, and from a complete change of circumstances. 

There was one duty I had to perform, but which I then 
shrank from — although I must return to~Elsworth Hall to 
perform it — this was my promise to dear little Carry, to do 
something for the improvement of the children of the 
manufactory. 

It would not be truth to say, that all my sorrow was 
occasioned by the death of my little pupil, dear as she 
had been to me. Another and a stronger sorrow gnawed 
at my heart ; it was so selfish a one, that I scorned my- 
self for it ; and so painful that I struggled, although in 
vain, to master it. I must confess that I could not with 
composure, think of my cousin marrying Laura. Yet, that 
she would become his wife I could not doubt ; they con- 
versed much together, and I could not but observe that 
his aspect became more cheerful day by day. 

Mr. Elsworth r Laura, Mias Bertram, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, occasionally sat together round my sofa. They talked 
so well, that nothing but my wayward feeling prevented 
me at times from enjoying it. My illness had helped to 
spoil me— nothing pleased me: I was restless and un- 
happy, when Mr. Elsworth was away ; not restless, but 
more unhappy, when he was present. They must have 
wondered at the continued prostration of mind and body, 
which I laboured under ; but how patient* how tender 
they always were with me ! 

With Mr. Campbell only was I sometimes eheerful ; 
he would come and sit by my side, on a low chair, so 
plaeed that his head should be near to my pillow, for my 
voice was weak, and I was obliged to speak in low tones. 
We talked of Julia, and he did not conceal from me the 
strong interest he took in her. When Mr. Elsworth and 
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Laura were present* as was sometimes the case when 
Mr. Campbell was talking to me, they both seemed 
watchful of us ; I might have fancied that they both 
wished us to become attached to each other, only that 
neither appeared really to like our growing intimacy. 
Their conversation languished as ours progressed, till 
it would often lapse into utter silence. 

One day as Mr. Elsworth and Laura were standing toge- 
ther at a distant window, and Miss Bertram was reading 
apart) as she often did, I said to Mr. Campbell, who was 
sitting by my side : " Do you recollect our conversation 
one evening with Miss Sutton about my becoming a gover- 
ness 1 The time has now arrived when I must realize in 
practice what was then but theory." Mr. Campbell 
started, and was evidently astonished at what I had said. 

"I really do not understand you !" he at length ex- 
claimed. 

" I mean simply what I say," I proceeded. " I intend, 
when I am quite well, to go into some family as a go- 
verness. But I fear to tell Mr. Elsworth of this plan. 
I know he would give me half his fortune to make mo 
happy ; but he could not by that means ensure me peace 
of mind : I must have an occupation that will entirely 
absorb my thoughts." 

" Has your cousin any idea of this 1 " asked Mr. Camp- 
bell. — " No," I replied ; " there is my difficulty, and that 
is why I tell you.- I do not find it easy to open my mind 
to him. It never was easy for me to talk to my cousin, but 

now " I then added, hesitatingly, "something has 

estranged us from each other — he does not give me his 
confidence— it almost seems as if we were not quite such 
good friends as formerly." 

" Oh I Miss Fitzgerald, not good friends — how you mis- 
understand your cousin ! it is the overpowering gratitude 
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lie feels towards you that closes his lips. He is silent, 
because language cannot convey the strength of his feel- 
ings ; especially just now, for the time is scarcely gone by 
when your life was all but sacrificed in his service." — " I 
do not want his gratitude," I replied ; " gratitude is not a 
word to be used between us ; my debt to him is fully 
equal to his to me. His prolonged kindness and pro- 
tection far outweigh the doubtful benefit of my late act, 
well intended as it was. No, it is his friendship I miss. I 
am a little jealous of any old or new ties superseding me 
in that particular." 

" Superseding you ! " he repeated after me, with a look 
of surprise. — " I do not exactly mean that," said I. " In- 
deed, I fear my mind is in as unhealthy a state as my 
body. I do not know what I want very well, except to 
be away from this house, working hard at something so 
absorbing in its nature that it shall have power to efface 
from my mind much that it dwells on continually now. 
Will you speak, for me, to my cousin : explain to him my 
wishes, and make him agree to them ? You easily can." 

"Do not ask me to do this !" said Mr. Campbell, in 
some agitation. " I cannot interfere between you ; you 
must talk to him yourself. Believe me, you are in error 
in your thoughts about him ; for Heaven's sake, let no one 
come between you. Say to him what you have just said 
to me, and hear him in return. There are moments of 
our lives that can never return, when' trifles may involve 
serious consequences; when words spoken, or left un- 
spoken, not much in themselves, may be full of our future 
fate. Such a moment will that be when you explain your- 
self to my friend ; do, then, be open with him, be generous 
towards him in your thoughts." 

I am not very obstinate, and so I agreed to follow his 
counsel j indeed it was imperative on me to take some 

u 
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means of ending the present struggle in my mind ; I was 
becoming irritable and fretful. I watched with anxiety for 
Mr. Elsworth's coming to me, yet when he approached it 
gave me nothing but pain ; then, again, if he seated himself 
at some distance, and conversed with Laura, I envied her 
her wit, her information, and her strong, clear power of 
conveying her ideas in words. He led her to speak of 
public events ; and I found he was growing deeply interested 
in their progress. This was right : he was just in the posi- 
tion to become in time a useful statesman ; independent 
in circumstances, educated like a man of superior position, 
yet belonging to the people. 

Laura was his equal in acquirements, and she had a fine 
mind ; why, then, should I not rejoice at the prospect of 
their union ? That I could do, indeed, if I were away, 
busily engaged among strangers ; but, lying idle on my sofa, 
I felt wretched at the very thought of it. On the other 
hand, if, when Mr. Elsworth came to my side, as he often 
did, he took my hand in his, and with softened voice, spoke 
of my returning health, avoiding, with a tender solicitude, 
all reference to the cause of my illness, ah ! that was 
indeed misery ! I felt then as if I were guilty of great 
treachery towards Laura, who I observed often w a tc he d 
us narrowly ; although I could not see in her countenance 
any distrust or disapprobation of me : she merely with- 
drew her eyes, if she saw that I noticed her. 

How cold and unpleasant my manner must have been 
to both my cousin and Laura while this struggle was 
going on in my mind ! How earnestly I kept repeating 
to myself: " Oh ! that I were away, and at work ! " 

One day I felt a little better, and I suppose I looked 
so, for Mr. Elsworth congratulated me on my appearance, 
" Now, at last," said he, with much animation, " we may 
look forward, and consider where we shall go to look far 
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your lost roses ; say, my little Genevieve, where shall we 
go to seek them ? " — " To Linacre," said L 

" For a few days, certainly ; but where next % " — " I 
most be with Julia for a long time/' I replied. 

" You shall, then, if possible," he said, soothingly. He 
was silent for some minutes, absorbed in thought, as was 
often the case. I was seeking in my heart for courage to tell 
him then that I was going to leave his house for ever, but I 
got 80 agitated at the very thought of speaking of it, that 
I was forced to wait for more strength, and leave its dis- 
closure to time. I would write to him, I thought, from 
Linacre, when he had left me there, or I could get Miss 
Barrett to write for me; she would help me out of all my 
difficulties. Another subject pressed on my mind, but it was 
one which, though painful enough, I could speak of, So 
I said : " Cousin Elsworth, I have something to tell you ; 
shall I say it now ? " — " If it is anything that will distress, 
or disturb you, to speak about," he replied, " had you not 
better defer it, my dear, till you have more strength. I 
fear you cannot yet bear agitation. 1 ' 

" Can you bear a reference to our late sorrow ? " said I, 
"for if you can bear it, do not fear for me ; I shall be 
easier when I have spoken." He then took my hand in 
both of his, and held it firmly, saying, — "Speak, Gene* 
vieve 1 tell me all you wish ; if it is about our little angel, 
her memory should give neither of us pain." 

" On that day," said I, u in that house — you know where 
and when — she spoke to me, at intervals, of many things, 
but on one subject alone was she earnest ; all else 
were but sweet, wandering fancies." I then told him 
what a strong hold had been taken of her mind by the 
subject of the children whose bad conduct had so much 
pained the schoolmistress at Elsworth, and how she pressed 
sue to promise that I would try to make them better. 

u 2 
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My cousin then reflected for some minutes, and observed ; 
" That shall be my care as well as yours, Genevieve ; we 
will raise such a monument tto her memory as would have 
delighted her own affectionate heart." I was greatly 
pleased with Mr. Elsworth's intention, though it only 
made it harder for me to go away and have no share in 
this work of benevolence. 

All this time I have not mentioned Darcy ; he, poor 
boy, was a constant source of turmoil and distress to my 
friends during my severe illness ; indeed, he was so unre- 
strained in his feelings of grief and alarm, that they could 
not permit him to see me until I should be stronger. 
When I was allowed to lie on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, he was often at my side. The first visit he paid me 
he was certainly infinitely absurd ; he rushed to the sofa, 
threw himself on his knees, seized my hands, kissed them 
a dozen times, and congratulated me and himself on my 
recovery, in a perfect flood of words. He looked at once 
so handsome, and so ridiculous, as he knelt there in a 
transport of joy, that I could not resist raising up with 
both my hands his fine, black, curly hair, until it almost 
stood on end. I could not then help laughing at his dis- 
tracted looks ; it was the first time I had laughed for many 
a week, and I had better not have done so then, for I 
caught sight of such an expression of annoyance on Mr. 
Elsworth's face as very speedily brought back my gravity ; 
and I took my hands from Darcy 's hair with the conviction 
that my cousin thought I had indulged in a very improper 
joke. 

One evening, about this time, Hester informed me she 
should like to have a day or two to herself. Dear old 
Hester 1 never, during all the time that she had been with 
us, had she ever asked for such a thing. I was only too glad 
to consent. She did not, however, say how she was to pass 
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the time, but I supposed some of the servants intended 
showing her the great sights of London. I parted from 
her with great pleasure at bed-time, for she would not 
disturb me the next morning. I was amused to find that 
all the next day my friends seemed to suppose I required 
a double or treble measure of attention, while I was most 
happy in thinking of all Hester would see and hear, and 
have to tell me of afterwards. 

On that day Mr. Elsworth sat a long time by my sofa. 
Something I perceived was occupying his mind, quite 
away from the subjects we were talking about. At length 
he said : a Do you think you could now bear, Genevieve, 
a little more conversation on the subject of the children 
at Elsworth, you spoke to me about the other day, or 
do you wish to defer it till you are stronger?" — "I 
really do wish to speak of it now," I replied ; " it is so 
much in my mind, that it is a comfort to me to talk of it." 

"I have thought of it also," added he; then, hesitating 
a moment, he with evident effort continued : " My poor 
child survived her mother just half an hour; that circum- 
stance has entitled me to her mother's fortune — a few 
thousands. I have communicated with Carry's grand- 
father on the subject, who declines altogether to receive 
this money back, and it is equally impossible for me to 
retain it." He then paused ; it must have cost, him no 
little pain to speak on this subject. I felt with all my 
heart a sympathy with this proud reserved man's griefs ; 
bat this sympathy could not be expressed in words, so 
I listened in a silence which I believe he appreciated. 

u You and I, Genevieve, will establish a good school at 
Elsworth, not however necessarily limiting ourselves to 
this fund. "We will take the children into it for a certain 
number of years ; and Miss Bertram shall be its superin- 
tendent. We are both desirous of assisting her. Your 
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friendship for her has been like yourself, noble and bene- 
volent, and I believe she deserves it ; until our school is 
formed she shall remain with you. We must," he con- 
tinued, with a smile, u we must, you know, satisfy Mrs. 
Allenby's notions of propriety " 

In all this not one word had been said about Laura. 
Why was he so silent on that subject 1 Now was the 
proper moment for me to have told him, we must part ; 
but, weak in body, and enfeebled in mind as I was, I could 
not find courage to do this, so I temporized, and merely 
said : " All that you propose is good and right ; I cannot 
but approve of it." — " But you speak coldly, Genevieve," 
he rejoined ; " is there anything more I can do to gratify 

your 

" Nothing, but to be strong enough, and wise enough, 
to walk in the right path," said I sadly. He looked ear- 
nestly at me, and seemed as if about to speak again. "Now," 
thought I, " he is going to tell me about Laura at last." 
But he continued silent, and Laura herself coming to us 
soon after, this conversation proceeded no further. 

About eight in the evening I could not but perceive a 
kind of subdued excitement and some mystery in the con- 
duct of my friends. Mr. Elsworth walked up and down 
the drawing-room, went to the windows, and, contrary to 
his usual habit, was restless. Miss Bertram and Laura 
were also infected with his unquietness ; they talked by 
starts, and seemed to be expecting something to happen. 

All this was beginning to have its effect on me also, 
when Mr. Campbell hastily entered. After speaking to 
us all, he took Mr. Elsworth aside, and they conferred 
together in low tones, but I caught the words : " Have 
you told her ? she is below." 

My cousin now came close to the sofa, and leaning over 
me, said softly, " I have feared to raise your hopes, 
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Genevieve, lest there might be disappointment ; can you 
bear a pleasant surprise ?" — " Ah yes," said I, sitting up ; 
" who is below ? Do not keep me in suspense. Can it be 
Julia)" While I was still speaking, the dear girl had 
her arms round me. I was overpowered with joy, and 
laughed and cried wildly, frightening them all 

" Come here," I said to Mr. Elsworth, as soon as I felt 
a little more composed ; " I want to thank you. How 
very good and kind you are ! you do too much for me, 
while I can do nothing for you." He put his head close 
to mine, and whispered : " Do not fear ; the time will come 
when I shall test your friendship in return for mine." 

What made me look round for Laura at that moment 
I know not ; but I did look, and saw such an expression 
of. despair in her face as infinitely shocked me. She 
turned hastily away as soon as she caught my eye, and 
left the room. Mr. Elsworth had taken my hand in his— 
he was now in the constant habit of doing so — but when I 
caught that look of Laura's I took my hand quickly away. 
He seemed surprised and disappointed at my change of 
manner, but said nothing. 

Julia now left me to take off her travelling dress, and 
was accompanied by Miss Bertram ; Mr. Elsworth then 
returned to my side. 

" I want you to thank me again, Genevieve, for bringing 
your friend to you. It is so pleasant to make you happy, 
even at second-hand." — " Words are poor," said L 

" False words are poor," replied he ; " but words of truth 
are precious, and I have never heard any others from you." 
Before I could say in reply what he looked for, Julia 
came running back, and he retreated. 

" How quick you have been," said I ; " let me see if 
you are correctly dressed. How nice you look ! your hair 
so smooth, and your collar, too, absolutely put on straight 1 
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You are greatly changed for the better, my Lady Mis- 
chance." 

" And you not at all, I perceive, my Lady Precision," 
replied she, saucily. " The fact is, I found it gave people 
such pleasure to see me nice and well dressed, I had to 
amend my ways." — " People ?" said I, contemptuously; 
" some person, you mean. Miss Barrett and I were 'people/ 
and you did not care much for what we thought." 

Julia laughed, and by way of reply gave my nose a gentle 
pinch. Tea and other refreshments having been ordered 
early for the travellers, the party all gathered about the 
table. Lying on my sofa, I watched my circle of friends, 
and I could not help contrasting Laura with Julia. Julia, 
bright, blooming, and animated, was enlivening Mr. Els- 
worth with a merry history of her journey from Linaere ; 
while Mr. Campbell listened with loving attention and 
interest to the naivete of her surprise at all the incidents 
of a first journey by railway. But Laura was very pale, 
and her features had settled into a stern, sorrowful com- 
posure, new and very foreign to it ; she was also perfectly 
silent. Miss Bertram brought me some tea, and told me 
she was already beginning to love my little friend. " I 
prophesy for her a happy life," said she. " She is one of 
those careless little ones, of whom Heaven is ever so 
mindful. Everybody must love her ; she has even gained 
the heart of our practical Mr. Campbell, I perceive." 

The moment Julia had finished her tea, she was again 
at my side. We bravely resisted the temptation of 
discussing old recollections, and joined in the general 
conversation. No, not general, for Laura was all but 
silent, or only spoke when some one addressed her. I 
believe no one but Mr. Elsworth and I perceived this 
ohange in her : I thought of her all through the evening, 
and my cousin tried vainly to engage her interest in the. 
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conversation. I had never before seen him so attentive 
to her, nor heard his voice so kind in its tone when 
addressing her ; but it had no effect, the wound had been 
too deep to be healed by him now. I was unhappy 
myself; grieved to have given her pain, but very sorry for 
myself also. 

At bed-time I was informed that Hester had gone to 
Linacre, there to take charge of Mr. Waldron, so that 
Julia might be enabled to come to visit me. My good 
Hester had travelled all the night before, that she might 
be with Mr. Waldron, before Julia should leave him. 
My little friend slept in a bed in my room beside my 
own ; but when I would have spoken to her, and confided 
to her something of my future plans, she told me she had 
promised my cousin not to speak to me after I should be 
in bed. 

I fell asleep, with my cheeks wet with tears of grati- 
tude for bis thoughtfulness. I deeply felt how much I 
owed him that night ; especially for his prompt gratifi- 
cation of my wish to have Julia with me. But does not 
all this very kindness make it the more needful that we 
should part % 



CfiAPTER XXXVI. 

u I ought to be less open, — ought to hide 
My heart more from thee ; so decorum dictates. 
But where in this place wouldst thou seek truth, 
If in my mouth thou didst not find it." 

Schilleb's "Thekxa." 

Next morning Miss Bertram told me that Laura had 
seat a message to her, to say that she was indisposed, and 
would not come down to breakfast ; nor had she yet seen 
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her, as she did not wish to be disturbed. I reflected for 
a moment, and having determined what I would do, I rose 
immediately. When I was dressed, and laid as usual on 
the sofa, I requested Miss Bertram to take Julia out, and 
show her some of the sights of London. As soon as they 
were gone, I resolved to visit Laura, intending if she did 
not come to me, that I would contrive, with a servant's 
help, to get to her room. I would then tell her that I had 
determined to make a decided change, to the end that 
I might recover my health and spirits, and forget the 
sorrows of the past few weeks. 

This was my plan, but it was not fitted to be carried 
out. I was sitting up on the sofa, trying my strength 
in this way, before making my first attempt to walk ; 
I had hitherto been carried to and from my bed-room. 
At this moment Mr. Elsworth looked in at the floor. 
When he saw me seated there alone, he hastily advanced, 
and sat down on the sofa by my side ; he was very cheer- 
ful, and congratulated me on looking so welL " Now at 
last, 9 ' said he, " we may really concert our plans for the 
future." 

I felt that the moment had now arrived when I must 
speak ; but I did so with a great effort, never looking up 
or meeting his eyes. " My plans are already formed," 
said L I believe that ne started, but I never looked up at 
him. He then exclaimed, " Your plans formed ! Without 
reference to me? What have I done to deserve this, 
Genevieve V 9 

I was becoming greatly agitated, and could not think 
of what was most prudent for me to say ; as it 
was, I said the worst thing possible, and with more 
vehemence than was called for. " I must go away— far 
away," said I, u and work — work constantly, if I am 
ever to forget the past, and be happy again I " 
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" Is this, then, your intention, Genevieve 9" inquired 
he, " to part entirely from me ; while I believed that we 
were bound to each other by ties stronger than any that 
were ever formed before an earthly altar. Is it possible, 
you can tell me that you are going away to work for your 
livelihood among strangers, leaving me oppressed with 
wealth — forsaken % 

• " You will have Laura," said I, with some bitterness : I 
was so angry with him for keeping his secrets from me to 
the last. — " Laura*! " echoed he, in a strange tone. There 
was something so singular in his voice, that if a smile 
eould be expressed by a sound, it would have been like 
that. "Laura!" he repeated; "do you then intend I 
should keep Laura as a companion." 

This was too bad, and he appeared to be recovering his 
cheerfulness, too. " I do not intend anything," I re- 
joined ; " moreover, you have not confided to me your in- 
tentions, but another did so." 

" Mrs. Allenby 1 " he exclaimed. I made no answer. 

* Was it on that day when she took you out for a drive, 
after coming home from which you were so cross with me 
during the evening ? " His voice sounded as if he were 
elated with triumph. I did not raise my eyes — I repented 
most wofully having named Laura. But he was generous, 
and went on to say earnestly, and very kindly, " Laura and 
I are not much to each other — not even, I believe, very 
warm friends — and we never can be more than we are 
at present ; so you cannot throw me over to her. You 
did not believe, Genevieve, that I loved Laura, did you 1 " 
— " No," I replied, " I did not ; but still I believed that 
you would marry her. I thought you admired and 
respected her. She has beauty, talent, and virtue, and 
she would lend dignity to your name." 

"I should be of all men, my little cousin, the most 
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foolish, as well as wicked, were I to marry without love. 
I once mistook admiration for love ; but the feeble flame 
burned out as suddenly as it was lighted. False ideas of 
honour kept me bound ; I made a fatal mistake, that of 
endeavouring to kindle fire on a domestic altar from, ashes. 
The result you know, in part ; but you cannot know how 
severely I reproach myself for the past. Had I loved, 
all might have been different ; not loving, I ought not to 
have married. Yes, I feel I have been so much to blame, 
that even my hearty forgiveness of all injuries towards 
myself hardly satisfies my conscience. In taking leave 
of this subject for ever, I want you, Genevieve, to under- 
stand me truly, and to believe, that I am not unfor- 
giving." 

" I never thought that you were," I replied. 

"But you thought I would marry Laura without 
loving her," he rejoined. — " Forgive me," said L * I do 
not understand the subject ; and I have been told that 
many men, and women also, do so." 

" You say you do not understand ; do you mean by 
that, dear Genevieve, that your own heart is altogether 
untouched?" My cheeks burned at this question. I 
oould not look up. I evaded answering him, and only 
said, " I have seen but very few people." — " But there is 
one, my little girl, that boy Darcy — is he indifferent to 
you r 

Darcy — that was truly a pleasant idea. I looked up 
immediately — half laughing — for I was quite at ease on. 
that subject. " Indifferent 1 " I exclaimed. " No, indeed, 
I am very fond of Darcy ; if he were my brother I could 
not like him better ; but," I continued, colouring again, 
" if you mean anything more, I am certainly too old for 
a boy like that." 
, He raised the hand he held to his lips, and kissed it, 
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but Baid no more than : " Thank you for that assurance ; 
you are, however, very young yourself : a strange mixture 
of wisdom and childishness." — " I am not so childish as 
you think," said I. " You will find, that if I determine 
on a thing, I will do it." 

" You alarm me," said he. " Oh ! Genevieve, you should 
be tender of my feelings, for very little of either indiffer- 
ence or displeasure on your part wounds me deeply. All 
my hopes of happiness in this world rest on you ! If 
you could but know how dear you are to me, I do not 
think you would trifle with me." 

If his words said little, his voice said much, and such a 
depth of love beamed in his eyes as went straight to my 
heart ! " I am not careless, nor indifferent," said I. " But 
I can do so little; I am, as you say, so childish and 
foolish." — " I never said foolish," said he quickly ; " but 
you are young, and Heaven forbid that I should take 
advantage of your kind heart, and your inexperience; and, 
more emphatically still, do I pray, that I may not meet 
with compassion only, where I earnestly sue for love. 
You may not know the state of your own heart ; but give 
me time — stay with me for one whole year ; we shall 
have Miss Bertram with us ; and we will travel till you, 
recover health and strength. We will inaugurate your 
school at Elsworth. Let me then try during that year to 
become somewhat dear to you." He paused a little, then 
quickly resumed, "I know you think me cold, harsh- 
judging, suspicious, and jealous too ; but I am not 
incapable of improvement. You indeed can change me." 

" Cousin Elsworth," said I, " I will remain with you as 
you wish for a year ; but if, during that time, you should 
change much, I really do not think I shall like you." 

He now threw his arms suddenly round me, while his 
face lighted up. " What do you mean by those words, you 
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little tormenting darling?" he exclaimed. I made no 
reply; he had taken me so by surprise, that I could 
only sit and tremble, as he continued to hold me in his 
arms. "Speak," said he entreatingly, in a soft whisper ; 
* say, am I, with all my imperfections, dear to you ? Say 
yes, my Genevieve!" 

How could I hesitate — how could I resist that loving 
voice 1 I felt as if deprived of all -strength or courage, 
when I laid my head on his shoulder, and, with tears and 
trembling, told him he was very dear to me, that all the 
world without him would be but a desert to me 1 " Then 
nothing in all the world shall ever separate us, till death 
parts us, my wife 1" be replied, exultingly. We were 
both silent for a minute ; a great peace had fallen on my 
heart. No more partings, no more changes ; my home would 
be at his side while life lasted. My cousin presently spoke 
again with great emotion : " You did not, then, dislike 
me for my hard thoughts and severe words % Bat they 
are for ever passed away ; suspicion flies before your per- 
fect truth and openness." — "Cousin Elsworth," said I, 
raising my head, and interrupting him, "I am not the 
open character you think, and I will not be flattered into 
, telling you all my secret thoughts." 

"Genevieve," cried he impatiently, "never call me 
cousin again ; call me Basil" 

u Why, it was at your own request I did so."—" Yes, 
but that was to prevent you from addressing me in a 
style implying formal respect ; I could not endure your 
calling me Mr. Elsworth, and treating me like a father. 
How I envied that fellow Darcy, for being able to get 
into intimacy with you at once, while I was looked upon 
as if I were a justice of the peace." — " Exactly," replied 
I ; " you made me feel as if I had been summoned before 
you to answer for my conduct; or, indeed, you were more 
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like a tyrannical despot, with me, your poor vassal defend- 
ing herself against your cruel charges. 1 ' 

He did not answer me, for he was following his own 
train of thought ; but presently after he exclaimed : 
"We ,shall be very happy, Genevieve! do you not 
believe we shall 1" — "Give me a little time," replied I, 
" that I may consider in what happiness consists, before I 
answer you." 

" Let me tell you," he rejoined ; " it lives with truth, 
with love, with honest usefulness, with simple pleasures, 
and with benevolent works : all these we shall strive to 
live for. Happiness dies amid distrust, dissension, selfish 
pursuits, and a narrow creed." — I sighed as I replied, 
" You have left out one vital point — perhaps out of ten- 
derness to me— a thing which destroys the peace of many 
homes : I mean temper. Now, I have a passionate 
temper ; and I am so easily made mutinous, that I fear I 
shall sadly try your patience." 

u Fear nothing," replied he ; " you have a most generous 
disposition, my Genevieve ; you are never indignant, but 
at what appears to you to be some act of injustice." 

As he spoke, I heard Miss Bertram and Julia talking 
on the stairs. They had returned already, and Laura was 
still sitting sorrowfully in her apartment. What could I 
say to her now 1 I sent my cousin to the other end of 
the sofa — he would not go further from me — before they 
came into the room. 

Julia's countenance was bright With excitement ; she 
had been through many busy streets, was dazzled with 
sights, stunned with sounds, but enchanted with every- 
thing. Even Miss Bertram wore an aspect of pleasure. 
Everybody but Laura appeared to be happy, and I could 
not help dwelling on this thought. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

"And thus I love you still, but holily ; 
Even as a sister or a spirit might,— f 

And so I swear a cold fidelity." — Shxllbt. 

In an hour or two, after Mr. Elsworth had gone ont, 
while Miss Bertram was reading, and Julia writing to Miss 
Barrett, Laura quietly entered the room. I rose as she 
came up to me, put my arms round her neck and kissed 
her, and expressed my sorrow that she had been unwell 
I felt very tenderly towards her at that moment, being 
no longer jealous. She looked very pale; but said : " I am 
well now," as she returned my embrace, with a kindness 
I had never before experienced from her. She then seated 
herself beside me, and told me how glad she was to see 
me again able to sit up, and look like my former selfj 
adding, " You have a glow on your face, brighter than I 
have ever seen there." — No wonder, I thought, for I had 
never been so happy before. — " Now," said she, a that you 
are in a manner well again, and that yon have a dear 
friend and companion with you, my task is finished. I 
shall leave you to-morrow ; I have already written to my 
father to ask him to meet me." I took both her hands and 
held them in mine, and wept silently for some time ; then 
I told her that I was truly sorry to part from her, and 
asked her if it was imperative we should separate. 

" Yes, my dear, it must be so, but it is not for ever ; 
to insure the happiness of my future life, your friendship, 
and that of Basil Elsworth are essential, and these are 
indeed almost all I reckon upon." After a pause, she 
continued, *' I once told you, Genevieve, that I could not 
decide on my future lot in life ; my hesitation is now 
over. I have formed a plan for the future! and have 
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-written to my father for his consent to it ; I intend, also, 
consulting Mr. Elsworth. I shall now explain it to you." 

She spoke very quietly, but there was a suppressed 
emotion in her manner, and her face was slightly flushed, 
while her lips were parched and dry ; she was much 
changed since yesterday. What struggle she had gone 
through none could know but herself ; but it was evident 
there had been a struggle, and her face wore a hopeless 
expression. I did not speak ; what, indeed, could I say ? 
but holding her hands tightly in mine, I listened with 
earnest attention as she spoke : " You recollect that day 
when I went into Northumberland to find Mr. Els- 
worth, in order Jo tell him the sad news about his little 
girl. I found him at my father's house, where all the 
party were engaged in making arrangements for the new 
iron works. The iron-stone lies in a lonely place, high 
among mountains, and surrounded with rough glens, and 
wild woods, rude, but lovely. Furnaces will soon be 
lighted there, a railway is begun, miners are already at 
work, and houses for the workmen are in progress. In an 
old farmhouse near the spot, some rooms have been fitted 
up for my father's use, for he must often be there. In 
that farmhouse I intend henceforth to live. My father will 
thus have a home there, always ready for him. In teaching 
the poor children, I hope to find peace of mind, at least, 
and in time happiness also." 

As she spoke, my tears continued to flow; when 
she ceased speaking, she laid her head on my shoulder, 
and could no longer restrain her own emotion. She 
recovered, however, almost immediately, and said, "I 
am not very happy now, Genevieve, but I trust that time 
and occupation will bring about a change. If, however, 
they should fail, I must endeavour to exist without hap- 
piness." — " Have I ever caused you any pain, Laura ?" said 

x 
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I ; " if I have, it has been involuntarily, and I entreat you 
to forgive me for it." — " You, my dear 1 you have caused 
me no sorrow ; you could not help or hinder the course 
of events. It is my fate : I am not worthy of a great 
happiness." Laura, fortunately for herself, is not soft- 
hearted ; and she quietly continued : " But, as I said, 
happiness may be dispensed with if one possesses the means 
of a peaceful existence, and a good conscience : the last 
is always in our power ; the first is also fortunately in 
mine. I shall make my father happy in that great solitude, 
where, without me, he would hear little but the din of 
the workmen and the machinery." 

Laura had so effectually regained her usual composure, 
that when my cousin came in, a few minutes after, the 
emotion she had just before experienced left no traces in 
her countenance. He sat down by me on the sofa, and as 
Laura still held my hand in one of hers, he took the two 
united in his, and said quietly, " Laura, this dear girl 
has promised to be mine for life ; congratulate me ! " — 
" That I do," she answered earnestly, " with all my 
heart I do ; you are a happy man, a very happy man i " 
Then addressing me, she said, "You, Genevieve, are 
very fortunate ; your home will be a blessed one, no matter 
what misfortunes may befall it, for truth and love will 
abide there/' Mr. Elsworth was evidently touched with 
her cordiality to me, and said to her entreatingly, " You 
must often share that home, Laura ; yours is not a con- 
genial one to you." 

" Thank you, my good friends, but I also am about to 
have a home of my own, where I trust I may find happi- 
ness." She then told him all her plate, which interested him 
greatly ; and he entered into a discussion of the subject 
with great animation, touching upon many important 
details, and promising to co-operate heartily with her in 
the development of her benevolent schemes. . 
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r ie Campbell will be here this evening ; and we will talk 
to him," said my cousin, " for be is practical and experi- 
enced." Laura smiled faintly, as she said, " We will not 
plague him now ; his heart is full of other matters." 

After dinner, Laura said to me, " I am tired, and must go 
to my apartment ; I have to prepare for my journey to- 
morrow, and will not return to the drawing-room again, 
but I shall see you to-night before you take your rest." 
She then hurried away from us. Laura puzzles me greatly : 
how calmly she received the communication made to her 
by Mr. Elsworth, and how warmly she congratulated us ! 
and while I was trembling and unhappy on her account, 
she brightened up in sympathy with our happiness. 

So deeply was I occupied with these thoughts of her, 
that I hardly heard one word my cousin had been addressing 
me, and, I suppose, answered him at random, for he grew 
grave too, and asked me why I was sad — did I regret any- 
thing? He seemed, indeed, so anxious to know the 
cause of my seriousness, that I told him I was thinking ot 
Laura in her loneliness, and that I wished to go to her 
room and bear her company. He helped me at once to 
accomplish this, for I required some assistance, as I still 
walk with pain and difficulty. I found Laura sitting 
alone in her room, doing nothing, but apparently brooding 
over sad thoughts. " I could not remain away from you, 
on your last evening here," said I ; " and much wish to say 
that we will go and see you at your old farmhouse in the 
north ; I think there I should find health — that is, if you 
will have me." 

" Gladly, my dear friend-! " said she ; " come both of 
you. One dear wish of mine is about to be fulfil] ed, in 
seeing you two united and happy. This event I have 
wished for and expected for some time past." — Si Oh ! dear 
Laura," exclaimed I, "I am so glad to hear that you 

x 2 
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wished it ; this assurance was alone wanting to my happi- 
ness." — " But, yon surely could not suppose that I did not 
wish for it I " said she, surprised. — " Why,* I rejoined, 
smiling at the avowal I was about to make, " I feared 
you loved my cousin yourself! " 

Whatever Laura's sorrow may be, or however deeply 
she may feel it, it did not prevent her from laughing at 
this revelation of my thoughts. She became grave again, 
however, in a minute, and then observed sadly enough : 
" The truth was, I feared you. Ah ! we all fancy what 
we love ourselves must be the object of the love of every 
one eke." This admission of hers, that she feared me, 
led me now to discover what her secret was : it was Mr. 
Campbell, not Mr. Elsworth, whom she loved ! As this 
thought struck me, it must have revealed itself in my 
face, for she saw it and blushed herself; but in a minute 
she repeated Spenser's words : 

"Sweet sirs, it is no sin or shame 
To love a man of virtuous name." 

This was the only reference she ever made to the 
subject. She is not sentimental, and I respected her feel- 
ings too much to attempt to break through the reticence 
that enshrouded them. 

Then recurring to indifferent matters, she said : " Ton 
must bring Miss Bertram with you to visit me ; she will 
give us invaluable assistance in our schools. I feel that I 
have been unjust to her. I have much to learn) dear 
Genevieve, and also much to unlearn. I have beea 
greatly self-absorbed, and too self-confident." 

When I took my leave of her for the night, and returned 
to the drawing-room, I found Mr. Campbell occupied with 
Julia, and Mr. Elsworth conversing with Miss Bertram ; 
my cousin came immediately to me, and I then said 
to him, — "We will spend part of that year you spoke 
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of with Laura in her farmhouse." — "What year do 
you mean, Genevieve ? " — u Why, the year of probation we 
are to spend in trying if we can like each other," I re- 
plied, smiling. — "Oh," said he, "we have got to the 
end of that year already ; we know we love each 
other ; we have not to go over that old ground again. 
No, no, my Genevieve, you shall become my little wife in 
a very few weeks." 

u My cousin," said I, " let us be together for the year, as 
you first said — I shall be older and wiser then ; meanwhile, 
you know we shall not be separated." — " But not united," 
he rejoined. * Why should not our happiness be com- 
plete ? Permit me to decide this point. We shall be 
married quietly, whenever you are strong enough to go 
to church." After a few minutes' silence I said, in a 
tone of sadness : " Our little Carry would have been my 
child then." 

Looking very grave, he replied, " Genevieve, my love, 
believe me, it is better as it is. You would have bestowed 
on her you loved so well great care and affection, and, as a 
child, you might have made her happy ; but you could 
not transmit to her your own good name. As a woman, 
she must have been wretched ; we will love and cherish 
her memory, but we ought not to grieve for her." 

On this subject I will never speak again ; it is the 
only one on which we shall not agree. It is not un- 
natural that my cousin should wish the waters of oblivion 
to flow over his former marriage ; but in my heart that 
dear child Carry will live for ever. 

" Observe yonder bright picture, and do not dwell on the 
past," continued he, looking at Julia and her companion. 
As they sat together, I noticed that Mr. Campbell was 
trying if she had any taste for drawing. Sometimes he 
guided her hand with the pencil in it ; what wonderful 
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touches those must have been? Julia laughed merrily 
oyer the effects they were thus producing. " She will suit 
him well," Mr. Elsworth went on to say ; " would to 
Heaven Campbell was not so independent in his feelings. 
As it is, it will be many a year, I fear, before they can marry. 
While, on the other hand, I have such a superfluity." 

" Julia is very young," I replied ; " and, besides, she 
could not now leave her father. And, lastly, Mr. Campbell 
is prudent and discreet ; everybody is not so impatient 
as you are." Though I spoke thus, I reflected much 
that night about Julia's poverty, and I formed a resolution 
of my own for her benefit, which I determined without 
loss of time to communicate to my oousin. 1 have not 
brought myself to call him Basil yet. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" A famous French mathematician, having been taken to see one 
of Racine's plays, asked, 'when the performance ended, — 'What 
does all that prove ? ' " 

The first event next morning was our parting with Laura. 
Her departure left me very sorrowful. Seeing this, Mr. 
Elsworth, after accompanying her to the railway, hurried 
back to me ; Mr. Campbell had meanwhile taken Miss 
Bertram and Julia to see an exhibition of pictures. 

My cousin has suddenly become eloquent: albeit his 
subjects are limited enough, for they refer constantly to 
my merits. He now indulges in raptures over my good* 
ness, beauty, and virtue, and dilates upon his love for 
those qualities. He endows me with a thousand ima- 
ginary attributes — all perfections. After listening for some 
minutes to this effusion, I said : " I think this is a favour- 
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able moment, now that you have discovered I am such 
a treasure in myself to tell you that, in taking me for 
a wife, you will marry a real beggar, for I am going to 
give away all my money." — " All your money !" repeated 
he, smiling. — " Yes, and also my house and garden, for 
ever, legally, by means of a great law paper, making over 
to Julia my barns, kilns, messuages, and dovecots ; you 
see I know how it should be done." 

He looked greatly pleased on hearing this, and laughed 
heartily. How glad I am to find he can laugh 1 " You 
reckless little woman 1 " said he. " Is this, then, the end 
of your labours for independence ; after working so dili- 
gently that you might not be indebted to me for any- 
thing ?" — " Yes," I replied, " without any reservation. I 
shall not leave myself sixpence ; so you must actually 
buy my wedding-olothes." 

Then, putting his arms about me, and kissing me ten- 
derly, he exclaimed : " You are the best, kindest, noblest, 
most generous girl in the world !" — "You call me fine 
names," said I ; " while I call you a despot, a tyrant, a sus- 
picious, hard man. I wonder if we are both equally sincere, 
or if our real opinion of each other, after all, differs much !" 
— " Oh !" said he quickly, " yours is a woman's way, who 
speaks more hardly than she thinks." — "And is yours, 
then, a man's way, to flatter?" He really does distress 
me with his hyperbolical praise. I may one day grow 
vain enough to take it for truth, if he does not desist 
from it. 

I have now brought down my journal so far, and I 
shall go on with it, for a time at least, as formerly. The 
task of writing it has both occupied and interested me 
during many of the solitary hours I have been forced to 
spend reclining on a sofa ; but I feel the time is coming 
when I must suspend, or terminate, this occupation. 
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Mr. Elsworth looks with a jealous eye on these closely- 
written pages ; he declares that I confide more folly to a 
lifeless book than to a living and loving friend* More- 
over, he has given me several hints that he is desirous of 
reading it. I shrink from this exceedingly, but my 
future husband is peculiar in his views and opinions ; if 
he should make it a test of my openness, he shall freely 
examine it — he never shall have cause to distrust me for 
a moment. But should he insist on the perusal, he will find 
it to carry a punishment with it on which he does not 
reckon. 

This morning Darcy came running up here somewhat 
excited. He said he was delighted to find me alone, for 
he had something very- important to tell me — but possibly 
I already knew. it. I assured him I knew nothing of any 
importance relating to him ; I could have told him, how* 
ever, something of great importance relating to myself ; 
but not being aware how he would receive such intelli- 
gence, I refrained from saying anything about it. 

He then told me he had received a letter from Mr. 
Elsworth, stating that he had procured for him a commis- 
sion in a dragoon regiment, and begging his acceptance of 
it. " He writes to me," continued Darcy, " that I am too 
good a horseman to remain unmounted till I am a field- 
officer. How kind and generous he is." — " He is indeed 
both," I rejoined earnestly. — " But, do you know, Gene* 
vieve, I half thought that he did not like me much % This 
was so strongly impressed on my mind, that I began to 
think, on my way here, that he may wish to buy me off 
from liking you ; I think he wishes to keep you all to 
Jkimself. Now, if I could seriously believe this to be the 
case, I would not accept the commission, although it 
would be the delight of my heart to ride a good horse by 
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the side of my regiment. Besides, I have no right to 
receive so valuable a gift from Mr. Elsworth." — " But Mr. 
Elsworth knows you were kind to me, Darcy ; how you 
loved his little child, and how she loved you ! He feels 
this, and has spoken most warmly to me of your services 
on that sad occasion ; and, finally, my dear cousin, you 
will soon have another claim on his friendship." I paused 
— I could not muster up courage to tell him what I 
wished to say; the very attempt made the colour rise 
suddenly to my face. 

" You are not going to be his wife, Genevieve, are 
you 1 " exclaimed he, with a most tragic start. — " Darcy, 
my dear boy," said I, " do not tell me that you regret it ! " 

" But will it make you happy ? " he resumed, in a still 
more gloomy manner. — " Yes, very happy ! " I replied, 
my eyes filling with tears. I well knew that this assurance 
-would go for to reconcile the warm-hearted boy to my 
marriage with my cousin, and I was not deceived in him. 
He told me, if my happiness depended on my marrying 
Mr. Elsworth, he would, for my sake, learn to like it too. 

But Darcy is in every respect a boy, though a manly 
one ; the sublime and the ridiculous go hand in hand in 
his mind. He went on to say : " I should like to know 
now who will be left for me ? Your friend Julia is a very 
nice girl, but it is very evident she likes that sallow en- 
gineer." — " He is pale, not sallow," said I, interrupting 
him. — " He is not handsome, at any rate," he rejoined, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " and as for Laura Allenby, I 
fear she is too old for me." I could not help laughing at 
this remark. " We are all too old for you> Darcy," said 
I ; " now, there is some nice little girl in a white frock 
and a sash, about twelve years old, at this very time being 
educated by some good governess, who will be ready for 
you in a few years. I will look out for her, and, six or, 
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seven years hence, when you have won some honours by 

which to gain her heart w " Yes/' said he, interrupting 

me, and speaking quite seriously, " I have not much to 
offer a woman now ; besides, I must prepare myself well 
for a soldier's duties. By the by, Mr. Elsworth, in his 
letter, tells me that it iB his intention to provide my horses 
and outfit, but to that I will not consent. You see, my 
dear Genevieve," continued he, with much seriousness and 
good Bense, " you are my cousin, and I may say to you 
what I would to no other : all my income I have hitherto 
given to my father, and it goes mainly in betting and in 
gambling. Why he persists in such pursuits I cannot 
tell, for he is very unlucky ; the only way, I suppose, to 
explain it is, that he has got into a bad set of associates, 
and has no other occupation for his time. Now, Mr. 
Elsworth spends his money well and generously, and I 
cannot reconcile it to myself — after all I was witness to 
in that house on that wretched day — to take his money, 
and allow my own to be lost to such men as De Veaci 
No, I intend pulling the old gentleman up a little, unless 
he consents to follow the advice of Lord John Darcy, who 
offers to make him the master of his hunt in Ireland, and 
the superintendent of his stud. I am very fond of my 
father ; and my poor mother exhorted me, almost with 
her last breath, to be a good son ; and I wish to be a 
good son. But it is a shame for an officer and a gentleman 
to consort with such scoundrels as my father unfortunately 
does." — " Darcy, I am proud of you ; you are really a 

good " I had almost said " boy," but, remembering he 

did not like that name, I substituted the word, " fellow." 
He then left me, reconciled to receiving his commission 
with gratitude, and to having its donor for a cousin. I 
think of his selfish father with great indignation, and can- 
not but hope that I may never be in his company again. 
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A week has now passed since I last wrote a line in this 
book. I have been too much occupied to do so, having 
begun to drive out, and even occasionally to go sight-seeing. 
For the last few days Miss Bertram and Julia have had an 
employment which affords them infinite satisfaction — 
purchasing for me quantities of fine clothes. I have 
neither strength nor inclination for such extensive shop- 
ping exploits, neither can I see the necessity for all this 
finery. Sometimes I wonder, indeed, how far conformity 
with such customs is wisdom, or foolishness. Miss Bertram 
and Hester, however, have no hesitation on this subject : 
a bride without a trousseau would, indeed, in their eyes 
be " Majesty deprived of its externals." j 



This day fortnight Basil says we shall be married ; he 
urged many a "reason" against delay, and as I had nothing 
to plead in favour of it, " reason" carried the day. The 
only witnesses to the ceremony will be Miss Bertram, 
Julia, my faithful Hester, who is to return to me the day 
before, and Mr. Campbell Miss Bertram will then take 
Julia back to her father, and proceed to Elsworth, where, 
with Mrs. Carter's assistance, she will organize our school 
for poor children, and thus carry out, so far, dear little 
Carry's dying wish. Excellent plans for schoolrooms, with 
a dwelling-house adjoining, are being prepared by Mr. 
Campbell ; and these will be so disposed, that, when we 
stand on the lower terrace, we shall overlook the chil- 
dren's pleasant play-ground. 

What a sweet remembrance of my little darling it will 
be, to see these little ones enjoying the benefits her 
tender interest has procured for them ! 

A few children — orphans, or those whose parents have 
been seriously injured in any of the works belonging to 
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Mr. Elsworth — it is intended, shall live for a certain 
number of years in this house, under the care of Miss 
Bertram and other competent teachers. This will be our 
Carry's monument, and ,Miss Bertram is very happy in 
contemplating the prospect of her future work. 

My dear Julia, on leaving me to rejoin her father, is 
engaged to Mr. Campbell; it may, however, be years 
before they can marry, but she has laid down for herself 
a severe course of study preparatory to being the help- 
mate of a great engineer. What a wise little woman she 
will be if she accomplishes but a quarter of her projects ! 
I tell her she must not put away all her dear foolish ways, 
or our companionship will be robbed of half its pleasure. 

Mrs. Greenwood writes to tell me that Elsworth Hall 
is again in the bands of decorators. If we can trust to her 
prophecies of our future happiness in that abode, Julia 
says we may at once call it " The House Beautiful," crown- 
ing " The Detectable Hills" of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

After Miss Bertram and Julia left me this morning on 
one of their shopping excursions, I proceeded with my 
journal, and my cousin finding me so employed, made 
a direct request that I would give it to him to read. I 
feel compelled for many reasons to comply with his wish. 
He has cast aside his own reserve with me so completely, 
that I feel bound to be equally open. He shall know 
me as I am : passionate and irritable, but not deceitful* 

But I feel that I cannot continue my journal. With 
the conviction that my husband could, hardly fail to read 
it, it would no longer be of any value : that belief, in 
spite of myself, would control my pen. Moreover, when 
could I leave off with more satisfaction than at this turn- 
ing point of my career ? My friends and myself are one 
and all at this moment prospering. There seems now 
to be a resting-point — a pause in our worldly trials. 
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Bat who can tell what troubles a day may bring forth ! 
My temper is still a rebellious one ; and, therefore, even 
to Basil, dear as he is, I do not like giving access to this 
record of my many imperfections. He shall not have it, 
however, without a sting. Basil, the suspicious, inquisi- 
tive, imperious man of my journal, is doomed to be judged 
by himsel£ — With this I close my self-imposed task. 



POSTSCRIPT BY BASIL ELSWORTH. " 

It is just three years, I see by the date I put on it myself, since 
my Genevieve placed this journal into my hands ; and my little 
wife has been true to her determination of discontinuing the re- 
cord. But I have no reason to complain : if her pen is no longer in 
use, her tongue is not mute, and her voice is a true echo of her 
thoughts. 

She is a real woman, but a good one : a paradox I am fond of 
studying. When I am admiring her child-like love of simple 
pleasures, she suddenly astonishes me with some womanly instance 
of sympathy in the sorrows, or of counsel and help in the troubles, 
of her friends and dependants. 

She is the centre and sun of a large circle of loving friends. 
Julia Waldron, whose father died a year ago, has lived with us 
since that event, but next month I hope to give her away to my 
good friend Mr. Duncan Campbell, who has wrought hard to provide 
a fitting home for her : it bids fair to be a happy one. Mrs. Green- 
wood rules over our house, and sometimes over ourselves, in virtue 
of her position in my aunt's house when I was a boy. 

Miss Barrett lives in the old farm-house ; she came there when 
Julia made our house her home. The two friends, who owe so 
much of their virtue to her guidance, still quote her sayings, which 
they cherish with grateful acknowledgement of their value. 

My wife's old nurse, Hester, combines her efforts with those of 
Miss Barrett, in the early training of our boy, a lively sharp fellow, 
two years of age. They divide the labour : Hester indulges, Miss 
Barrett corrects him. But, after all, it is on his mother I depend 
for the. growth and development of his virtues. . Nature intended 
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her for a teacher in the best sense of the word. This troth 1 
learn from her daily. 

Laura Allenby still pursues her course of usefulness in her 
northern home. We visit her at intervals, even Miss Bertram 
spent a vacation with her, but she has not yet come to see us. Her 
home is no longer a wilderness, but is fast becoming a village. I 
lately sent there a young physician to look after the health of the 
men. This gentleman Campbell met with in London, worn out in 
health from his labours in an over-crowded district; my friend 
Duncan vouches for his merit, and Laura writes of him with high 
approbation. 

I have suggested to Genevieve that perhaps, in time, they may 
become attached to eaoh other, thrown together as they are with- 
out much other society. * But she shakes her head, fearing there 
is no hope of such a thing coming to pass. 

Miss Bertram's good qualities expand under the warmth of my 
•Genevieve's affection for her. She has proved in herself the re- 
novating influence of favourable circumstances and a congenial 
occupation; she really loves the noisy, rude, poor children who 
compose her large school, and is always indulgent and kind to 
them ; though in manner she is much less polite, I observe, than in 
the days when she was a governess ; but she has gained in sincerity. 

As for myself, I might be completely happy, only that I am 
sometimes troubled by a desire to take an active part in public 
affairs ; in fact, I am fledging my wings as a politician, but I shall 
never fly far from my home, my wife, and my boy. 

I should like again to recur to my Genevieve, but in what words 
shall I speak of her ? Perhaps those of a favourite author of her 
own best describe her : — 

" Her beauty is a fair embassador of a most fair mind. Full of 
wit, and a wit which delights more to judge itself than show itself, 
her speech is rare and precious, — her silence without sullennesg, — 
her modesty without affectation, — her bashfulness without igno- 
rance ; in sum, one that to praise well, one must first set down 
with himself what it is to be excellent, for so is she." 



THE END. 
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6 My Brother's Wife. (!*#*.) Bv Misi Edward. 

7 Aorien. (1*. 6</.) By the Author of " Z in grit Lhe Uipsy." 

8 Yellow Frigate. (2*.) By James Grant. 

10 Harry Ogilvie. (2s.) By James r, ran t< 

11 Ladder of Life. (1». &jj By MUa Edward 

12 The Two Convicts. (2*i By Frederick Gerttaeckcr. 

13 Deeds, not Words. (2*) By M, Belt. 

14 The Feathered Arrow, (2*,) By Frederick <'i ertuedub 

15 Tibs of Kindred. '.W.ftM By Owen Wynn. 

16 Will he Marry Her? «fc) U violin Lang, 

17 Sbcrkt of a Life. (2v.| By M, M. Bell. 

18 Loyal Heart; or, the Trappers. (l*.6d.) 

19 The Ex-Wife. (2«.) By iohn Lang. . 

20 Arthur Blane. (2s.) By James Grant. 

21 Highlanders of Glen Ora. (2*.) By James Grant. 

22 Each for Himself. (2s.) Gerstaecker. 

23 Chief of the Aucas. (2s.) By the Author of " The Loyal Heart. 

24 Murder will Out. (1*. 6d.) By Mrs. Atkyns. 



BV ALBERT SMITH. 

Price Two Shillings, boards; or in cloth gilt, 2*. 6i. 

Christopher Tadpole. I Adventurks of Mr. Ledbury. 

Pottleton Legacy. | Scatteroood Family. 

Price Eightecnpence, boards, 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. 

" Albert Smith's name, as the author of any work, is quite sufficient to prove 
that it is an interesting one, and one that can be read with pleasure by every 
one." 



BV LADY CATHARINE LONG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, 2*. 64. 
Sir Roland Ashtox. | The First Lieutenant's Story. 



BV WASHINGTON IRVING. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, Is. Gd. 

Lives of Mahomet's Successors (The). I Woolfrrt's Roost. 
Saiaiaoundi. J 



BV THE MISSES WARNER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards ; or, in eloth, 2s. $d. 
Queechy. I Wide, Wide World (The). 

Price Eighteenpence, boards. Price One Shilling, boards* 

Hills of the Shatemuc (The). | My Brother's Keeper. 



ROUTLEDG E'S CHE AP SERIES. 

In boards, 1*. per Volume, unless specified. Marked thus (*) U. Gd. 



5 Life of Nelson. Alien. 

6 Wellington. MacFarlane. 

7 White Slave. Hildreth. , 

8 Uncle Tom's Cabin. Mrs. Stowe. 

10 Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 

11 Mosses from a Manse. Hawthorne. 

12 Sir Robert Peel. 

13 The Arctic Regions (2s.) Simmonds. 
17 Valentine Vox [2s.) Cockton. 

19 *India. With Plates. Stocqueler. 

20 Wild Sports (l*.6d.) Maxwell. 
24 New Zealand. Earp. 
26 *ShaneFadh , sWedding,&c. Carleton. 
29 *The Poor Scholar, &c. Cartcton. 

31 Bundle of Crowquills. Crowquill. 

32 Christmas Day. Ln Ros. 

33 *Hobbsand Uobbs. Crayon. 

34 *Two Years before the Mast. Dana. 

35 Representative Men. Emerson, 

39 Hyperion. Longfellow. 

40 Reminiscences of a Physician. 

46 Infidelity, its Cause and Cure. Nelson. 
49 The Lamplighter (2*.) Cummins. 

56 *Tales. S. Phillips. 

64 *Kaloolah, or African Adventures. 

65 »Sunny Memories. Stowe. 
70 Shilling Cookeryforthe People. Soyer. 
79 *Captain Canot. Mayer. 
91 The Mountaineer. Mayo. 

93 Charades, Acting. Miss Bowman. 

94 Young Frank's Holidays. S. Coyne. 
96 Pleasures of Literature. R.AWilimott. 
102 Ruth Hall. Fanny Fern. 
105 Two Artists in Spain. M'Farlane. 

117 Female Life among the Mormons. 

118 *The Watchman. 

119 Hidden Path. Harland. 

120 Sebastopol, the Story of its Fall. 

121 *The Song of Hiawatha. Longfellow. 

122 * Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 

123 *Clement Lorimer. Reach. 

124 Rose Clark. Fanny Fern. 
132 *Solitary Hunter (The) Palliser. 
137 *Whom to Marry. Mavhsw. 
140 * Light and Darkness. Crowe. 
142 King Dobbs. Hannay. 

144 * Drafts for Acceptance. Raymond. 

145 Twenty Years After (2s.) A. Dumas* 

146 English Traits. Emerson. 

147 Our Miscellany. Yates $ Brough. 
150 Marguerite de Valois (2s.) A.Dumas. 

152 * Violet, or Found at LsaL M'Intosh. 

153 Sam Slick in Texas. 

154 *Home and the World. Rives. 

155 Shakespeare not an Impostor. 

158. Private Lifeof an Eastern King (2s.) 

Knighton. 

159 *Flood and Field. Maxwell. 

162, 163. VicomtedeBrageloane, 2 vols. 

(5s.) Dumas. 

164 Four Phases of Love. G.H Kingsley. 

165 •The Garies. F. J. Webb. 

166 The Lucky Penny (2s.) Hall. 

167 Moss Side. Harland. 

168 • Mabel Vaughan. Ctmmins. 

169 *Mutiny in India. 

171 Acting Proverbs. Harwood. 

172 Greatest Plague of Life (2s.)Mayhew. 

1 73 «Burns and Scott. White. 



c 



222 Vicissitudes of Italy (2*.) G ret Ion. 

223 Friendly Societies (2s. 6d.) 

C. Harduick. 

224 •Echoes from the Backwoods, Illus- 

trated. Sir R. Leoinge. 

225 Riddles and Jokes, Illustrated. 

Edmund Russell. 

226 The Christmas Hamper. M. Lemon. 

227 Grimaldi, the Clown (2s.) Edited by 

C Dickens. 

228 The Dinner Question. 

Tabitha Tickletooth. 

230 Biography & Criticism, from " The 

Times. A 2nd Series of " Emi- 
nent Men & Popular Books." (2#.) 

231 Jottings from my Journal (2*.) 

Eliza Cook. 

232 Cosy Nook Tales. Mr. Glib. 

233 Catherine. Jules Sandeau. 

234 Garibaldi : an Autobiography (2s., 

Dumas* 

235 *Wild Sports of the West. Maxwell. 

236 *Landand Sea Tales. The Old Sailor. 

237 *The War-Lock. The Old Sail or. 



♦Billets and Bivouacs. 
Aldershot and All About It (2*.) 
The Sepoy Revolt (2*.) Mead. 

WiH Flowers, Illust, (2* T ) Thimsim* 
Evangeline (lav) Lf»h-tw:, r iv. 

Forest Life (2*. J tiwlattd, 

* T ou «h V a l n 5 . By the Old Saiitrr. 
♦ Life !n a Steamer. Stim &Hck* 

T he A t tache \2*. ) Suttt Sftdlt. 

Marvels of Science (£%) Fuilvm. 
OrltUh Columbia and Vnncouver 1 ! 

island <Lf.(tf.> Hatlitt, 

S. Lsdy&CapLivlL^' nmong Chinese 

Pirates. Fntntfi Loutoti 

Patcl k w or k . Howard Part L 

Dtrby Minfatry (The? \l:\,d 1 
M i ] c* SUn d jih , &c . I m i zfnllwf. 
Eminent Men mi id Pop. TJcwkt. tisA 
Prcirmt'a Philip the Sndi VoL nM*) 
Hums' Poetical Works isu,i 
Chadtfkk's Ptienm l2i.j 
Ballad* (illustrated), Atfitiwirth* 
SD4 Ifnncruft's America, it v\ (Uk,> 
A Sailor's Adventures. Gcrrttecker. 
W hat f s In a N ame F N. NitJn&* 

The Pilgrim^ Progress. Bunymn. 
Eugenie Gttmt&t* ,"..,,., 

I lo * to matt e M on ey. Fr-entitey* 

How to Farm Profitably tfjr.) AferAf. 
LjIIu (loitkh- Thtm* Mfliiff. 

A u =1 ri an D ungoruK Id 1 LsTl y . QfflfN f. 
Ml 1 fl e Volunteers, Hans Busk* 

M aii in 11 1 1 vs of M u^ in s j 2s I OSefby. 
tlluafell (W. H,k on Hill* Club*. 
Balihaa ir J or, Science and Love. 

Balzac. 

*A Mounted Trooper's Adventures 

in Australia W. Burrows. 

♦Shifting Scenes of Theatrical Life. 

Mrs. Winstanley. 

Poole's Comic Sketch Book (2«.) 

Dottings of a Lounger. F- Fowler. 

Shakspeare's Hamlet, with Notes, 

Glossarial, Grammatical, and Ex- 



HOLMES' NEW P0PULAK NOVEL. 



ELSIE VENNER: 

|l llomanct of J)estttt]T. 



BY 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

■i.-nr of" 77.. Auiocrat »t ih> \ '-Table." 



Prom a The London Review/' 

"Elsie Winn ug of 

v.nl riirilljilinh, f<H 

by a 

its moult nts eli tin-ill- 

y en- 
n'ily /' 



From 4 * The Spectator. 1 

"Mr, Bolnn 

\ of 
conception and In, 
ii j and Ea 3 in I 
*frilci ,s.-iii;ii ing bool 

I h foT m\ 
From beginning to uud it is a 
work of extraordinary mi 
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